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want  of  money. — Siege  and  battle  of  Eavia. — The  King  of  France 
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Ottoman  Emperor  Solyman. — Glorious  expedition  of  Charles  to 
Tunis. 

THE  competition  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain  for  th'e  imperial  crown  had  left  between 
thefe  two  monarchs  an  inveterate  enmity,  which 
could  never  admit  of  a  fincere  reconciliation. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  fubjeft,  Francis  had  obferved 
VOL.  n.  A 
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that,   "  As  they  both  courted  the  fame  miftrefs, 
"  the  moft  fortunate  would  win  her  :    the  other 
"  muft  remain  contented."  Yet  this  magnanimous 
remark  at  the  beginning  of  the  conteft  did  not 
prevent  his   refentment   at  the   decifion  ;   and, 
indeed,  he  had  plaufible  reatons  for  attempting 
to  take  revenge  on  his  rival.     He  thought  him- 
felf  bound  by  honour  as  well  as  by  intereft  to 
reftore  the  family  of  Albret  to  the  throne  of 
Navarre,   and  he   alfo  had  pretenfions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which   Ferdinand    had 
deprived  his  predeceffor.     Charles,  on  the  con- 
trary, might  reclaim  the  Duchy  of  Milan  as  a 
fief  of  the  empire,  and  Burgundy  as  the  patri- 
monial domain  of  his  anceftors,  which  had  been 
wrefted  from  them  by  the  injuftice  of  Louis  XI. 
To  examine  thefe  different  claims  would,  at  this 
day,  be  uninterefting  :  they  are  common  occur- 
rences, fuch  as   are   met  with   in  all   political 
hiftories ;  and  the  annals  of  the  world  exhibit, 
in  almoft  every  page,  nations  expiating,  in  oceans 
of  blood,  the  ambition  of  their  rulers. 

Navarre  prefented  the  firft  fubjecl:  and  fource 
of  thofe  hofti^liies  which  were  about  to  agitate 
Europe.  In  the  name  of  Henry  D'Albret,  fon 
of  Jean  D'Albret,  whom  Ferdinand  had  dif- 
poflefTed  of  his  throne,  a  body  of  troops,  under 
Andrew  de  Foix,  invaded  Navarre,  captured 
Pampeluna,  and  advanced  into  Caftile.  But  the 
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triumph  of  the  invaders  was  of  fhort  duration. 
The  pride  of  the  Caftilians  was  wounded  :  a 
powerful  army  was  inftantly  raifed  :  the  French 
were  obliged  to  retire,  and  Navarre  was  again, 
reduced  under  the  authority  of  Spain. 

A  particular  relation  of  all  the  wars  of  Charles 
V.  would  include  the  general  hiftory  of  Europe 
during  his  reign.  Such  a  narrative  would,  at 
leaft,  be  rather  a  hiftory  of  Germany  than  of 
Spain,  whofe  interefts  were  little  consulted,  and 
only  obliquely  involved  in  thofe  contefts  which 
once  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  world,  but  now 
attract  only  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  the  attention 
of  pofterity.  The  fubjeQ:  has  been  ably  treate^l 
by  the  mafterly  pen  of  Dr.  Robertfon ;  and  it 
will  therefore  fuffice  to  confine  the  prefent 
narrative  to  thofe  aftions  and  events  which 
particularly  regard  Spain,  and  have  contributed 
to  influence  her  deftiny.  The  flames  of  war 
had  not  been  confined  to  Navarre,  they  had 
raged  with  more  extenfive  deftruftion  in  Italy, 
and  after  a  vigorous  campaign  the  French  were 
nearly  expelled  from  the  Milanefe.  Thefe  dif- 
afters  in  Italy  induced  Francis  to  renew  the  war 
on  the  fide  of  Spain,  and  Fontarabia  furrendered 
to  his  arms.  The  lofs  of  this  important  place 
excited  or  confirmed  the  intention  of  Charles  to 
revifit  Spain  after  more  than  two  years  of 
abfencej  during  which  time  that  kingdom  had 
A  2 
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been  a  theatre  of  the  moft  dreadful  commotions, 
On  his  way  he  vifited  Henry  VIII.  of  England ; 
and  during  his  ftay  of  fix  weeks  at  London,  he 
confirmed  his  alliance  with  that  monarch. 

The  preceding  year  had  been  marked  by  the 
death  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Hiftorians,  who  delight 
in  having  fomething  wonderful  to  relate,  have 
repeated  the  improbable  tale  that  he  died  of  joy, 
on  hearing  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  French  arms 
in  Italy.  The  faft  was  that  he  died  of  a  fever ; 
and  his  death  made  way  for  the  election  of  Cardi- 
nal Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Regent  of  Spain,  who  had 
been  the  tutor  of  Charles,  and  was  entirely 
devoted  to  his  interefts.  On  the  arrival  of 
Charles  in  Spain,  Adrian  fet  out  for  Rome  to 
take  poffeffion  of  the  papal  chair ;  and  the 
Emperor  directed  his  whole  attention  to  heal  the 
^wounds  which  civil  war  had  infliBed  on  the 
kingdom.  By  an  aft  of  clemency,  not  lefs 
politic  than  generous,  he  delivered  his  fubjefts 
from  their  exifting  apprehenfions,  and  con- 
ciliated their  future  affeftions.  After  fo  general 
an  infurreftion  not  above  twenty  perfons  were 
capitally  punifhed.  Notwithftanding  the  felici- 
tations of  his  council,  Charles  refufed  to  fhed  any 
more  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner; 
nor  would  he  permit  any  fearch  to  be  made  for 
the  few  who  had  been  excepted  from  the  general 
pardon.  To  an  officious  courtier,  who  offered 
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to  inform  him  of  the  retreat  of  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  rebels,  he  replied, 
"  You  had  better  inform  him  where  I  am  than 
^  tell  me  where  he  is."  This  apparent  magnani- 
mity, with  the  refpeft  which  he  paid  to  his 
mother,  gained  the  affe&ions  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  afliduity  and  addrefs  with  which  he 
acquired  their  language  and  affumed  their 
manners,  eftablifhed  his  afcendency  over  their 
minds.  The  ftates  of  Caftile  granted  him  a 
free  gift  of  four  hundred  thoufand  ducats :  a 
confiderable  body  of  Spanifh  troops  was  fent 
into  Italy  ;  and  from  that  period  the  Spaniards 
fupported  all  his  enterprifes  with  a  zeal  and 
valour  that  covered  their  foldiers  with  glory, 
but  exhaufted  and  empoverifhed  the  kingdom. 
Fontarabia,  however,  was  again  re- 
duced under  the  authority  of  Spain. 
The  Caftilian  troops  had  twice  been  obliged  to 
retire  from  before  its  walls,  and  perhaps  their 
third  attack  would  have  been  equally  unfuccefs- 
ful  had  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the  governor 
correfponded  with  the  number  of  his  garrifon 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications.  Part  of 
the  victorious  army  was  afterwards  fent  into 
Italy,  and  Charles,  in  the  mean  while,  acquired 
an  able  general  in  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Con- 
{table  of  France,  who,  deferring  the  fervice  of 
Francis,  entered  into  that  of  the  Emperor.  Charles 
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gave  him  the  command  of  an  army,  with  which 
he  entered  France,  and  befieged  Marfeilles;  but 
the  city  was  defended  by  a  veteran  garrifon  j 
and  the  King  of  France  advancing  with  fuperior 
forces  to  its  relief,  obliged  the  Duke  to  retreat 
with  precipitation  into  Italy7.  He  was  foort 
followed  by  Francis,  who,  with  an  army  of 
forty  thoufand  men,  croffed  the  Alps  by  the  way 
of  Mount  Cenis,  purfued  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pefcara  to  Milan,  and  from  thence 
to  Lodi.  But  the  French  monarch,  inftead  of 
attacking  them  in  that  pofition,  laid  fiege  to 
Pavia,  which  was  garrifoned  by  fix  thoufand 
veteran  troops,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  a  Spanifh  officer  of  diftin- 
guifhed  abilities  and  courage.  The  imperial 
generals,  without  money  for  the  payment  of  their 
troops,  and  without  hope  of  fupplies  from  the 
Emperor,  were  in  a  mofl  embarraffing  fituation  ; 
but  they  found  refources  in  their  own  activity 
and  addrefs,  and  in  that  fertile  genius  which 
always  fhines  moft  confpicuous  amidft  dangers 
and  difficulties.  Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
procured  a  trifling  loan  by  mortgaging  the  reve- 
nues of  that  kingdom.  Pefcara,  who  was  idolized 
by  the  Spanifh  troops,  prevailed  on  thofe  gallant 
foldiers  to  ferve  without  any  immediate  demand 
of  pay ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  having  raifed 
fome  money  by  pawning  his  jewels,  fet  out  for 
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i 
Germany  in  order  to  levy  frefh  troops.     Thus 

was  the  poverty  of  the  imperial  treafury  counter-' 
afted  by  the  generous  exertions  of  a  few  military 
commanders  ambitious  of  glory,  a  circumftance, 
which,  among  many  others  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
fhews  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  any  confider- 
able  armies  conftantly  on  foot  in  thofe  times 
when  the  feudal  levies  began  to  be  difufed,  and 
the  mines  of  America  had  not  yet  begun  to  pour 
their  wealth  into  Europe.* 

A  fiege  of  three  months  had  reduced  Pavia  to 
the  laft  extremity;  but  the  addrefs  and  authority 
of  Ley  va  reprefled  the  murmurs  of  the  garrifon, 
and  prevented  its  furrender.  In  the  mean  while 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon  had  collected 
twelve  thoufand  Germans,  with  whom  he  entered 
Lombardy  and  joined  the  camp  at  Lodi.  But 
the  imperial  generals  were  far  from  having  funds 
fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  their  armies.  By  mag- 
nificent  promifes,  however,  they  prevailed  on  the 
troops  to  ferve  for  fome  time  without  pay.  The 
foldiers  fenfible  that  by  difbanding  themfelves 
they  fhould  forfeit  the  arrears  already  due,  and 
eager  for  fpoil,  clamoroufly  demanded  to  be  led  to 
battle.  The  imperial  generals,  without  fuffering 
their  ardour  to  cool,  immediately  advanced  to 


*  Robertfon's  Hift.  Charles  V.  vol.  2.  p.  315,  316.  The  great 
difficulty  which  Charles  V.  fovereign  of  fo  many  countries,  found  la 
Supporting  his  armies  niuft  aftoaifh  a  modern  reader. 
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Pavia.  On  their  approach  the  French  monarch 
called  a  council  of  war  :  the  moft  experienced 
of  his  officers  advifed  him  to  decline  a  battle,  to 
retire  to  fome  ftrong  pofition,  and  wait  till  the 
neceffities  of  the  imperialifts  fhould  oblige  them 
to  difband  their  army,  an  event  which  muft, 
indeed,  foon  have  taken  place.  Bonnivet,  on 
the  contrary,  reprefenting  the  difgrace  of  aban- 
doning the  fiege,  advifed  him  to  rifle  an  aftion  ; 
and  Francis,  whofe  chivalrous  notions  of  honour 
impelled  him  to  romantic  meafures,  refolved  to 
wait  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  fo 
ftrongly  intrenched  that  they  hefitated  to  give 
the  fignal  for  aftion  ;  but  the  neceffities  of  the 
befieged,  and  the  clamours  of  their  foldiers, 
obliged  them  to  put  all  to  the  hazard.  The 
Feb.  24.  battle  was  obftinate  and  fanguinary, 

A.  0.1525.     km    tke   vjftorv    was   decifive   in 

favour  of  the  imperialifts.  Not  lefs  than  ten 
thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  among  whom  were  the  moft  illuftrious  of 
the  nobles  of  France,  and  particularly  the  Ad- 
miral, Bonnivet,  whofe  fatal  counfels  had  oc- 
cafioned  the  calamity.  In  the  general  route  of 
the  army,  Francis  himfelf  being  left  on  the  field 
difmounted,  and  wounded  in  feveraj  places, 
having  performed  prodigies  of  perfonal  valour, 
was  at  length  exhaulled  with  fatigue  and  made 
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prifoher  after  fix  of  his  affailants  had  perifhed 
by  his  hand.  In  lefs  than  a  fortnight  after  this 
defeat  the  French  were  completely  expelled 
from  Italy. 

The  difaftrous  affair  of  Pavia  had  filled  all 
France  with  confternation  ;  and  the  fuccefles  of 
Charles  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  faw, 
with  concern,  the  balance  of  power  on  the  con- 
tinent deftroyed  ;  and  his  minifter,  Wolfey, 
having  feen  the  elevation  firft  of  Adrian  and 
afterwards  of  Clement  to  the  papacy,  remember- 
ed, with  indignation,  the  fallacious  promifes 
with  which  he  had  been  deluded  by  the  Emperor. 
He  painted,  in  glowing  colours,  the  dangers  with 
which  Europe  was  menaced  by  the  rifing  great- 
nefs  and  the  ambition  of  Charles;  and  Henry, 
liftening  attentively  to  the  counfels  of  his  minif- 
ter, foon  after  found  a  pretext  for  breaking  off 
his  alliance  with  that  monarch.  The  Pope  was 
not  lefs  concerned  in  feeing  the  independence 
of  Italy  endangered,  but  unable  to  item  the 
torrent,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Lannoy, 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  and,  on  certain  conditions, 
advanced  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money, 
which  came  as  a  feafonable  fupply  for  paying  the 
troops  who  had  conquered  at  Pavia.  The 
foldiers,  who  had  defended  that  city  with  fuch 
meritorious  courage,  had  feized  the  town  in 

VOL.  II.  B 
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fecurity  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  Lan- 
noy  appeafed  them  with  the  money  obtained 
from  the  Pope,  but  fenfible  of  the  irnpofiibility 
of  keeping  them  on  foot,  and  apprehenfive  that, 
as  a  further  fecurity,  they  might  feize  the  perfon 
of  Francis,  he  difrnifled  all  the  German  and 
Italian  troops.  In  this  age  it  may  appear  fome- 
what  extraordinary  that  an  army,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  thoufand  men,  fhould  have  been  dif- 
banded  for  want  of  money,  when  Charles  was 
confidercd  as  the  moft  powerful  monarch  of 
Europe.  This  low  ftate  of  his  finances  prevented 
him  from  taking  advantage  of  fo  favourable  a 
moment  for  making  a  grand  effort  againft  France,, 
with  the  whole  force  of  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  induced  him  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  the  liberty  of  his  royal  prifoner,  and  the 
reftoration  of  peace. 

Francis,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  conveyed 
to  Spain,  and  lodged  in  the  Alcazar  at  Madrid, 
where  he  was  guarded  with  unremitted  vigilance. 
Here  he  had  expected  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor ;  but  inftead  of  the  hope  with  which 
he  had  been  flattered  he  found  himfelf  placed  in 
a  folitary  prifon ;  and  the  only  recreation  allowed 
him  was  that  of  riding  out  to  take  the  air,  accom- 
panied by  a  numerous  guard  of  foldiers.  Six 
months  he  fpent  in  this  tedious  confinement, 
without  once  being  admitted  to  the  prefence  of 
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Charles,  who  then  refided  at  Toledo ;  and  the 
continuance  of  this  harfh  treatment  produced 
a  fever  which  threatened  to  put  a  period  to  his 
fufferings  and  his  life.  Charles  began  now  to 
be  apprehenfive  that  all  the  advantages  which 
he  had  expefted  from  the  captivity  of  Francis 
might  elude  his  grafp ;  and,  felicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  a  life,  the  termination  of  which  muft  have 
clofed  the  fplendid  profpefts  opened  by  the 
viclory  of  Pavia,  he  granted  ,to  policy  what  he 
had  refufed  to  humanity.  He  haftened  to  Madrid 
to  vifit  his  illuftrious  prifoner,  and  accofting  him 
in  terms  of  refpeft  and  afFe&ion,  gave  him  hopes 
of  a  fpeedy  deliverance  on  eafy  and  honourable 
.terms. 

The  expectations  raifed  by  this  interview 
revived  the  fpirits  of  Francis,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  his  recovery.  But  no  fooner  was  his 
health  reftored  than  Charles  refumed  his  former 
referve,  and  again  began  to  protraft  the  nego- 
tiations. Francis,  at  length  being  reduced  to 
defpair  by  this  tedious  procraftination,  formed 
the  refolution  of  refigning  the  crown  of  France 
to  his  fon  the  Dauphin ;  and  intimating  his  inten- 
tion to  the  Emperor,  requefted  him  to  fix  on  the 
place  of  his  confinement  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  and  to  aflign  him  a  proper  number  of 
Attendants.  So  decifive  a  projeft  accelerated 

B    2 
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the  determination  of  Charles.  He  was  fenfible 
that  he  could  derive  no  advantage  from  having 
in  his  hands  a  Prince  without  dominions  or 
revenues.  This  confideration  induced  him  to 
relax  fomething  in  his  demands,  while  Francis, 
having  received  intelligence  that  a  powerful 
league  was  forming  againft  the  Emperor,  grew 
more  compliant  in  regard  to  conceflions,  not 
doubting  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  refume  them 
if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty.  With  thefe 

views  the  two  monarchs  concluded  a 
A.D.  1526. 

treaty.  The  King  of  France  agreed 
to  deliver  up  Burgundy  in  full  fovereignty  to 
the  Emperor;  to  renounce  all  his  claims  on 
Artois  and  Flanders;  to  make  full  reparation  to 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  adherents  for  the 
lofles  which  they  had  fuflained  by  the  confifcation 
of  their  property  ;  and  he  further  engaged  to  ufe 
his  influence  with  Henry  D'Albret,  in  order  to 
induce  that  Prince  to  relinquifh  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre.  It  was  alfo  ftipulated 
that  Francis  fhould  deliver  his  two  eldeft  fons  as 
hoftages,  and  fhould  marry  the  Emperor's  fifter, 
the  Dowager  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  that  on  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  the  hoftages  fhould  be 
fet  at  liberty.  The  King  of  France  alfo  engaged 
on  his  honour  and  his  oath,  that  if  he  did  not 
fulfil  the  ftipulations  he  would  again  furrender 
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himfelf  prifoner  to  the  Emperor.*  The  treaty 
being  figned,  Francis  took  leave  of  his  new 
brother-in-law  with  external  demonftrations  of 
refpecl;,  but  with  an  inward  and  deep  refentment, 
and  departed  under  an  efcort  from  Madrid,  a 
place  embittered  to  his  remembrance  by  fo  many 
difagreeable  recollections.  On  the  frontiers 
they  were  met  by  the  hoftages ;  and  the  French 
monarch,  after  embracing  his  children,  once 
more  entered  his  kingdom,  after  a  captivity  of 
one  year  and  twenty  days  from  the  memorable 
battle  of  Pavia. 

But  the  peace,  reftored  by  this  treaty,  was  only 
of  fhort  duration.  Neither  the  honour  nor  the 
oath  of  Francis  could  bind  him  to  fulfil  engage- 
ments fo  difadvantageous  to  his  interefts. 
Before  the  fignature  of  the  treaty  at  Madrid,  he 
had,  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  of  his  counfellors, 
in  whom  he  could  confide,  protefted  that  his 
confent  to  its  articles  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
involuntary  aft,  and  void  of  obligation.  His 
firft  care  was  to  procure  fuch  allies  as  might 
enable  him  to  fupport  his  perfidy  by  arms.  The 
Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the 
King  of  England,  readily  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy to  fet  bounds  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Emperor,  and  affumed  the  name  of  the 

*  Receuil  de  Trait,  torn.  2. 
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Holy  League.  Supported  by  fuch  an  extenfive 
alliance  the  French  monarch  alleged  that  he 
could  not  execute  the  treaty  of  Madrid  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  deputies  from  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy 
declared,  in  the  prefence  of  the  imperial  ambaf- 
fadors,  that  no  King  could  alienate  their  country 
from  the  crown.  Francis  affefled  to  be  con- 
vinced by  their  arguments,  and  the  ambafladors 
of  the  Emperor  retired  with  indignant  contempt 
from  the  farce. 

Italy  immediately  became  the  theatre  of  hof- 
tilities.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  gained  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Milaneze,  but  found  himfelf  under 
the  embarraflrnent  fo  common  to  the  imperial 
generals,  the  want  of  money  to  pay  his  troops. 
The  Duchy  was  exhaufted  by  repeated  invafions; 
and  the  Cortes  of  Spain  refufed  to  contribute  to 
the  fupport  of  a  diftant  war  in  which  theircountry 
had  no  concern.  Jn  this  extremity  Bourbon 
ventured  on  a  meafure  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
bold  and  extraordinary.  The  Pope  had  afted 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  merit  the  fevereft  chaftife- 
ment  from  the  Emperor;  and  Bourbon  took 
the  daring  refolution  of  marching  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  foldiers  by 
the  plunder  of  that  celebrated  city.  With  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  without 
money,  magazines,  or  artillery,  he  advanced  to 
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that  capital.  Having  encamped  before  the  walls 
he  foon  gave  orders  for  the  affault,  but  was 
killed  in  the  moment  of  vi&ory,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.*  His  army,  under  the 

May 6,  command  of  Philibert,  Prince  of 
A. D.  1527.  Orange,  entered  and  facked  the 
ancient  miftrefs  of  the  world.  The  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  the  imperial  foldiers  rendered  the 
city  a  fcene  of  carnage  and  rapine ;  and  an 
eloquent  hiftorian  has  obferved  that  Rome  never 
fuffered  fo  great  calamities  from  the  Goths  or 
the  Vandals  as  fhe  now  experienced  from  the 
Catholic  fubjecls  of  a  Catholic  monarch. 

The  Pope  had  retired  to  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angelo  ;  but  that  fortrefs  not  being  capable  of 
a  long  defence,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender. 
Experience,,  however,  had  taught  Charles  the 
danger  of  awakening  the  fears  and  alarming  the 
prejudices  of  mankind.  He  caft  a  veil  of  religion 
and  piety  over  his  meafures,  and  pretended  to 
difavow  the  enterprife  of  Bourbon.  He  appoint- 
ed prayers  and  proceffions  in  Spain  to  fupplicate 
heaven  for  the  recovery  of  the  Pope's  liberty, 
which  he  himfelf  could  have  immediately  granted 
by  an  order  to  his  generals. t  But  fo  grofs  an 
artifice  could  deceive  none  but  the  Vulgar  :  all 


*  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1527.     Guicciard.  lib,  18,  p.  445. 
+  Robertfon's  Hill.  Charks  V.  vol.  2.  p.  409. 
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Europe  heard  with  aftonifhment  and  horror  that 
the  fucceflbr  of  St.  Peter  was  held  in  prifon  by  a 
chriftian  Emperor.  Francis,  although  rendered 
cautious  by  misfortune,  now  rufhed  to  aftion. 
His  general,  Lautrec,  entered  Italy,  reduced  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Milaneze,  and  directed  his 
march  towards  Rome.  His  approach  accelerated 
the  liberation  of  the  Pope:  the  imperial  troops 
in  that  city  were  not  only  enervated  by  indul- 
gence but  untraftable  and  mutinous,  and  their 
officers  could  not  rely  either  on  their  valour  or 
obedience.  The  Cortes  of  Spain  ftill  refufed 
to  grant  any  pecuniary  fupplies,  and  Charles 
\vas  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Pope, 
•who  agreed  to  purchafe  his  liberty  at  the  price 
of  350,000  crowns.  The  influence  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  terror  infpired  by  the 
approach  of  the  French  army  under  Lautrec, 
induced  the  imperial  troops  to  quit  Rome  and 
point  their  retreat  towards  Naples,  where  they 
arrived  after  being  wafted  to  one  half  of  their 
original  number,  by  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
debauchery,  and  difeafe.* 

'  During  thefe  tranfaclions,  the  two  rival  mo- 
narchs,  Charles  and  Francis,  prepared  to  ter- 
minate the  conteft  by  fingle  combat.  In  this 
manner,  indeed,  and  not  by  the  effufion  of  the 

*  Guicciard,  lib  18.  p.  478* 
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blood  of  millions,  ought  all  quarrels  like  theirs 
to  be  decided.  "  They  inherited,"  fays  Montlue, 
"  a  jealoufy  of  each  others  greatnefs,  which  has 
"  been  the  ruin  of  a  million  of  families."*  How 
happy  then  would  it  have  been  for  Europe  had 
their  conteft  for  fuperiority  been,  at  the  firft 
moment,  decided  by  their  own  fwords.  In 
order  to  bring  it  to  this  decifion,  Francis  gave 
the  challenge,  which  was  readily  accepted  by 
Charles ;  but  fome  difficulties  of  etiquette  re- 
fpefting  the  order  of  combat,  prevented  the 
meeting,  and  thus  deprived  hiftorians  of  a 
magnificent  theme,  and  ambitious  Princes  of  a 
fplendid  example. 

In  the  mean  while  the  French  general,  Lantrec, 
had  purfued  the  imperialifts,  and  commenced 
the  fiege  of  Naples.  Every  thing  promifed  him 
an  eafy  conqueft,  when  the  fcales  were  fuddenly 
turned.  The  celebrated  Andrew  Doria,  the 
ableft  feafnan  of  his  age,  after  defeating  the 
fquadrons  of  the  Emperor,  blockaded  the  city 
by  fea ;  but  his  independent  fpirit  had  given 
offence  to  Francis  who  had  ordered  his 
arreft.  Doria,  being  apprized  of  his  danger, 
immediately  deferted  to  the  Emperor,  and,  by 
means  of  his  fleet,  poured  plenty  into  Naples. 
The  befiegers,  on  the  contrary,  foon  experienced 


*  Montlue  ap.  Henault  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1528, 
VOL.  II.  C 
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a  want  of  provifion ;  their  army  was  almoil 
annihilated  by  iicknefs ;  and  the  general  himfelf 
fell  the  viftim  of  difeafe  and  difappointment. 
From  this  period  the  operations  in  Italy  were  a 
feries  of  fucceffes  on  the  fide  of  the  imperialifts, 
and  the  French  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Naples 
and  Genoa. 

Notwithftanding  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
his  arms,  the  thoughts  of  the  Emperor  began  to 
be  turned  towards  peace.  The  progrefs  of 
Solyman,  who,  having  penetrated  through  Hun- 
gary, was  ready  to  break  into  Auftria  with  all 
the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  the  troubles 
with  which  Germany  was  menaced  by  the 
doftrines  of  Luther,  and  the  refufal  of  the 
Spaniards  to  contribute  any  longer  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  war,  all  concurred  to  incline  him  to 
pacific  meafures.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis, 
difcauraged  by  the  ill  fuecefs  of  his  enterprifes, 
hoped  to  reftore  that  freedom  to  his  ions  by 
negotiation,  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  by 

arms.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  therefore 
A.  D.  1529.  } 

concluded  at  Cambray :  Charles  con- 
fented  not  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  his  claims  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
full  force  :  Francis  renounced  all  his  pretenfions 
in  Italy,  refigned  the  fovereignty  of  Artois  and 
Flanders,  and  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of 
crowns  for  the  ranfom  of  his  fons.  Thefe  con- 
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<fiuons  were  as  glorious  and  advantageous  to 
Charles  as  they  were  difgraceful  and  prejudicial 
to  Francis,  who  had  facrificed  every  objecl  fof 
which  he  had  commenced  the  war. 

The  King  of  England  acceded  to  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  and  Charles  was  defirous  of  employ- 
ing the  feafon  of  tranquillity  in  vifiting  his 
Italian  and  German  dominions.  The  reftoration 
of  peace  concurred  with  his  addrefs  and  in- 
finuating  manners  to  conciliate  the  affe&ions  of 
his  fubjefts  On  his  arrival  in  Italy  the  people 
of  that  country,  who  had  fuffered  fo  much  from 
the  ferocity  and  licentioufnefs  of  his  .armies, 
were  equally  furprifed  and  charmed  with  his 
graceful  appearance,  his  affability  and  exemplary 
attention  to  the  offices  of  religion ;  and  the 
affefted  humility  with  which,  at  Bologna,  he 
kifled  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff,  whom  he  had  de- 
tained as  a  prifoner,  contributed  in  no  fmall 
degree  to  confirm  their  efteem  and  increafe  their 
attachment. 

From  Italy,  Charles  proceeded  to  Germany, 

where    the    diflentions,    excited    by    religious* 

differences,  demanded  his  prefence.     In  the  diet 

at  Augfburg  the  do&rines  of  Luther 

were  condemned  j   but  fome  of  its 

principal  members  protefted  againft  the  decree, 

and,  from  that  circumftance,  obtained  the  name 

pf  Proteftants.      The  next  projeft  of  Charles 

c  2 
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•was  that  of  continuing  the  imperial  crown  in  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  by  his  endeavours  and 
influence  his  brother  Ferdinand,  King  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary,  \vas  elected  King  of  the 
Romans.  At  this  juncture  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  Emperor,  and  even  the  empire 
itfelf  was  menaced  with  a  dreadful  calamity. 
The  Ottoman  Emperor,  who,  with  an  army  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  had  penetrated 
through  Hungary  into  Auftria,  had,  by  the  fkilful 
conduct  of  Ferdinand,  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  Solyman  made 
immenfe  preparations  for  repairing  this  difgrace, 

and  early  in  the  fprine  invaded  Hun- 
A.  D.  1532.  6 

gary  with  an  army  or  three  hundred 

thoufand  men.  The  Princes  of  the  empire 
having  furnifhed  their  contingents, Charles  placed 
himfelf  at  their  head,  and  being  joined  by  a 
numerous  body  of  Spanifh  and  Italian  veterans, 
marched  with  thirty  thoufand  cavalry,  and  ninety 
thoufand  well  difciplined  infantry  to  defend 
Hungary  againft  the  Ottomans.  Armies  fo 
numerous  and  formidable,  commanded  by  the 
two  greateft  monarchs  in  the  world,  could  not 
fail  of  attracting  the  attention  of  Europe;  but 
each  dreading  the  power  and  fortune  of  the 
other,  they  conducted  their  operations  with  fuch 
exceffive  caution  that  the  campaign  elapfed 
without  any  memorable  event.  In  the  autumq 
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Solyman  marched  back  to  Conftantinople  ;  and 
his  retreat  left  Charles  at  leifure  to  .revifit 
Spain. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  kingdom  he 
began  to  meditate  the  moft  glorious  enterprife 
of  his  reign.  The  throne  of  Algiers  had  been 
ufurped  by  the  famous  corfair  Heyradin  Barba- 
roffa,  who  carried  his  depredations  on  the  Chrif- 
tians  to  an  alarming  and  dreadful  extent.  This 
daring  adventurer  was  the  fon  of  a  potter  in  the 
Ifle  ofSamos;  but  he  and  his  brother  Horuc 
had  abandoned  that  humble  though  honeft  occu- 
pation for  the  infamous  trade  of  piracy.  Their 
enterprifing  courage  and  fingular  fuccefs  enabled 
them  to  collecl  twelve  gallies ;  and  Horuc  being 
received  as  the  ally  of  the  King  of  Algiers, 
murdered  that  Monarch  and  feized  his  fceptre. 
Horuc  having  fallen  in  battle,  Heyradin  feized 
his  fceptre  ;  and  in  order  to  confirm  himfelf  on 
the  throne  of  Algiers  placed  himfelf  under  the 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  Emperor,  from  whom 
he  received,  for  his  fecurity,  a  body  of  Turkifh 
foldiers.  The  fame  of  his  naval  exploits  daily 
increafing  Solyman  gave  him  the  command  of 
his  fleet.  Barbarofla,  who  united  the  arts  of  a 
courtier  with  the  boldnefs  of  a  corfair,  prevailed 
on  the  Sultan  to  fanftion  a  plan  which  he  had 
formed  for  the  conqueft  of  Tunis.  ThatMoorifh 
kingdom  being  diftra&ed  by  the  oppofite 
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claims  of  two  rival  Princes,  Barbaroffa  appeared 
on  the  coaft  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  vefTels,  and  having  expelled  Muley  Hafcen, 
the  reigning  King,  obliged  the  Tunifians  to 
acknowledge  Solyman  as  their  fovereign,  and 
himfelf  as  his  viceroy.* 

His  next  care  was  to  ftrengthen  the  citadel  of 
Tunis  and  the  fort  of  Goletta,  which  commands 
the  bay-harbour.  This  place  he  made  the  prin- 
cipal ftation  of  his  fleet,  and  the  arfenal  for  his 
naval  and  military  ftores.  His  depredations 
againft  the  Chriftian  ftates  were  now  carried  to 
a  ftill  greater  extent :  his  cruifers  fcoured  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  their  outrages  were  the 
fubjecl  of  inceflant  complaint  to  the  Emperor. 
Muley  Hafcen,  the  fugitive  King  of  Tunis, 
having  efcaped  to  Spain,  alfo  prefented  himfelf  a 
fuppliant  before  the  imperial  throne.  Animated 
by  the  thirft  of  fame,  Charles  readily  yielded  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  fubjecls  and  the  felicitations 
of  the  exiled  Prince.  He  declared  his  defign  of 
commanding  in  perfon  the  armament  deftined 
for  the  attack  of  Tunis,  and  the  flower  of  his 
martial  bands  were  called  out  on  an  enterprife 
on  which  his  glory  fo  greatly  depended.  A 
Flemifh  fleet  had  on  board  a  body  of  German 


*  This  was  the  origin  of  the  prefent  governments  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis. 
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Infantry  :  the  gallies  of  Sicily  and  Naples  carried 
the  veteran  troops  of  Italy  and  Spain  :  Charles, 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanifh  nobility,  embark- 
ed at  Barcelona,  and  was  joined  by  a  fquadron 
from  Portugal  :  another  fquadron,  though  fmall, 
yet  formidable  from  the  valour  of  its  warriors, 
was  equipped  by  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Doria, 
with  the  title  of  high  admiral,  conducted  the 
fleet;  and  the  Marquis  de  Guafto  commanded 
the  land  forces  under  the  Emperor. 

About    the   middle    of    July    the 
A.  D. 1535. 

armament   failed    from    Cagliari,   in 

Sardinia,  the  place  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous  ;  and  after  a  profperous  navigation, 
arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  troops, 
amounting  to  above  thirty  thoufand  in  number, 
and  chiefly  compofed  of  the  veteran  bands  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  were  difembarked  within  fight  of 
Tunis.  Barbarofla  had  aflembled  twenty  thou- 
fand horfe  and  a  confiderable  body  of  foot ;  but 
he  was  aware  that  the  light  troops  of  Africa  were 
unable  to  withftand  the  imperial  veterans;  and 
his  chief  confidence  was  placed  in  the  ftrength  of 
the  Goletta.  That  fort,  which  was  garrifoned 
by  fix  thoufand  Turks,  under  the  command  of 
Sinan,  a  renegado  Jew,  one  of  the  braveft  of  the 
Corfairs,  was  immediately  invefted.  The  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Spaniards,  excited  by  national 
emulation,  ruthed  with  ir«efiftible  ardour  to  the 
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attack ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fkill  of  the 
governor,  the  refolution  of  the  garrifon,  and  the 
attempts  of  BarbarofTa  to  harrafs  the  camp  of  the 
Chriftians,  the  breaches  in  the  Goletta  became 
fo  confiderable,  that  Sinan,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  foldiers,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  fort  and 
retreat  into  the  city. 

BarbarofTa  having  collected  all  his  forces, 
determined  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field  rather 
than  awaii  a  liege  in  his  capital.  But  he  appre- 
hended fome  danger  from  ten  thoufand  Chriftian 
flaves  whom  he  had  fhut  up  in  the  citadel. 
Before  he  marched  out  he  reprefented  to  his 
officers  the  neceffity  of  mafTacring  thofe  unfor- 
tunate men.  The  corfairs,  though  inured 
to  icenes  of  blood,  fhrunk  with  horror  from  the 
propofal;  and  the  dread  of  irritating  his  followers 
deterred  him  from  the  execution  of  his  fanguin- 
ary  defign.  At  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand  Moors 
and  Arabs,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  imperialifts. 
His  troops  rufhed  boldly  to  the  encounter  ;  but 
the  loofe  ranks  of  the  Africans  could  not  long 
\vithftand  the  fhock  of  the  regular  battalions  of 
Europe.  The  route  foon  became  general ;  and 
Barbarofla,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  his 
forces,  was  hurried  along  with  them  in  their 
flight  back  to  the  city.  The  Chriftian  flaves,  in 
the  mean  while,  having  gained  their  keepers, 
had  knocked  off  their  fetters,  overpowered  the 
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garrifott,  and  feized  the  citadel.  Barbarofla, 
difappointed  and  enraged,  exclaiming  againft 
the  compaflion  of  his  officers  and  his  own  com- 
pliance, retired  with  precipitation  to  Bona. 

As  Charles  was  advancing  towards  Tunis,  a 
meflenger  from  the  (laves  informed  him  of  their 
fiiccefs,  and  deputies  arrived  from  the  city  to 
prefeht  him  the  keys  of  the  gates,  and  implore 
his  protection  from  military  outrage.  But  a 
fcene  enfued  which  is  fhocking  to  relate.  Before 
the  Emperor  could  take  the  neceflary  meafures, 
the  foldiers  alarmed  at  the  profpeft  of  being 
deprived  of  the  booty  which  they  had  expefted, 
broke  with  impetuous  precipitation  into  the  city, 
and  fo  dreadful  a  carnage  took  place,  that  in 
one  day  no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  of  the  in- 
habitants perifhed.  Amidft  thofe  fcenes  of 
horror,  Charles  lamented  the  fatal  accident  which 
tarnifhed  the  glory  of  his  conqueft  ;  and  Muley 
Hafcen  afcended  a  throne  furrounded  with 
carnage.  The  conditions  on  which  he  received 
the  crown  were,  that  he  fhould  hold  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis  as  a  vaflal  of  the  empire ;  that  he  mould 
fet  at  liberty  all  the  Chriftian  flaves  within  his 
dominions  of  whatever  nation  they  might  be ; 
that  he  fhould  allow  the  free  exercife  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  to  the  Emperor's  fubje&s ; 
that  he  fhould  exclude  the  corfairs  from  his 
harbours,  and  that  he  fhould  deliver  to  Charles 

VOL.  II.  D 
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the  Goletta,  with  all  the  maritime  fortreffes,  and 
pay  the  annual  fum  of  twelve  thoufand  crowns 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  garrifon. 

The  ficknefs  which  prevailed  in  his  army  pre- 
vented the  Emperor  from  purfuing  Barbaroffa, 
and  obliged  him  to  return  to  Spain.  But  this 
expedition  fpread  the  glory  of  his  name  through- 
out Europe.  Twenty  thoufand  Chriflians,  of 
different  nations,  liberated  from  flavery  by  his 
arms,  clothed  by  his  bounty,  and  furnifhed  with 
the  means  of  returning  to  their  refpeftive 
countries,  diffufed  the  fame  of  his  munificence, 
and  extolled  his  power  and  abilities  with  all  the 
eloquence  excited  by  gratitude  and  admiration. 
If  ever  any  conqueror  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
his  laurels,  Charles  might  juftly  boaR  of  this 
glorious  atchivement,  the  only  one  perhaps  of  all 
his  martial  enterprifes  on  which  he  could  look 
back  without  felf  reproach,  and  which,  had  not 
the  ungovernable  licentioufnefs  of  his  foldiers 
broke  through  the  reftraifits  of  difcipline,  might 
have  been  contemplated  without  any  mixture  of 
regret.* 

Yet  the  fucceffes  of  Charles,  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  however  conducive  to  the  immediate  in- 
creafe  of  his  power  and  glory,  were  in  their  real 
importance  and  future  confequences  infinitely 

*  Robertfon's  Hid.  Charles  V.  vol.  3.  p.  97  to  114. 
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inferior  to  thofe  which  private  individuals  among 
his  fubjefts  were  making,  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  newly  diicovered  world,  at  their  own  ex- 
penfe,  without  drawing  a  fingle  (hilling  from 
his  treafury.  The  conqueft  of  Mexico,  by 
Cortez,  had  redoubled  the  eagernefs  of  the 
Spaniards  for  new  enterprifes.  While  Charles 
was  making  trifling  or  precarious  conquefts, 
adventurous  individuals  difcovered  and  fub- 
jugated  the  opulent  country  of  Peru,  extending 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  about  the  fame  time  that  the 
Emperor  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Tunis,  Pizarro 
founded  in  the  new  world  the  city  of  Lima. 


D  2 
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CHAP.  II. 


Francis  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  Hemando  Luque  undertake 
the  conqueft  of  Peru. — Inci  edible  hardfhips  which  they  fuffered. — 
Booty  acquired  in  the  Province  of  Coaque.— Seizure  of  the  Inca  and 
dreadful  {laughter  of  the  Peruvians. — Rich  plunder. — Immenfe  fums 
colleQed  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca. — Execution  of  the  Inca. — 
Foundation  of  Lima. — General  infurreftion  of  the  Peruvians. — Their 
defeat. —  Civil  war  between  Pizarro  and  Almagto. — Capture  and 
execution  of  Almagro. — Aflaffination  of  Pizarro.—  Civil  wars  of 
Perut — General  obfervations  on  the  Spanifh  conquefts. 


\VHILE  the  banners  of  Charles  were  trium- 
phantly difplayed  in  Africa,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
his  arms  fpread  his  fame  throughout  Europe,  his 
adventurous  fubje&s  were  annexing  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  the  moft  remote  and  moil  opulent 
regions  of  America.  The  voyages  of  Columbus 
had  excited  in  Spain,  the  fpirit  of  adventure 
which  fuccefljve  difcoveries  and  conqiiefts 
encouraged  and  inflamed,  to  a  degree  that  is 
almoft  incredible.  Among  the  daring  adventurers 
•who  left  their  native  fhores  to  explore  coafts  and 
countries  unknown3  and  to  try  their  fortune  in 
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another  hemifphere,  was  Vafco  Nugnez  de 
Balboa,  who,  with  a  fmall  company  of  Spaniards, 
after  fuffering  a  feries  of  hardfhips,  of  which  the 
defcription  would  excite  horror,  eftablifhed  a 
colony  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  The  daunt- 
lefs  intrepidity  ofBalboa  was  fuch  as  diftinguifhed 
him  among  his  countrymen  in  the  new  world, 
at  a  period  when  every  Spanifh  adventurer  was 
confpicuous  for  daring  courage.  Being  inform- 
ed by  an  Indian  Cazique  that,  at  the  diftance  of 
fix  funs,  or  fix  day's  journey,  there  was  another 
ocean,  near  which  was  fituated  a  kingdom  where 
gold  was  fo  abundant  that  it  was  ufed  by  the 
people  for  making  their  common  utenfils,*  he 
immediately  conceived  the  moil  fanguine  hopes 
of  acquiring  wealth  and  eminence  by  new  and 
fplendid  atchievements.  He  concluded  the 
ocean,  mentioned  by  the  Cazique,  to  be  that  for 
which  Columbus  had  unfuccefsfuly  fearched,  in 
the  view  of  opening  a  paflage  to  India,  and 
conjeftured  that  the  rich  territory  which  had 
been  defcribed  muft  be  a  part  of  that  extenfive 
and  opulent  region.  Balboa  had  now  before  him 
objeds  worthy  of  his  ambition  and  enterprifing 
genius.  With  a  hundred  and  ninety  hardy  vete- 
rans, accuftomed  to  every  viciffitude  of  climate, 
and  ready  to  face  every  danger,and  looolndians  to 

*  This  was  the  firfl  information  that  the  Spaniards  obtained  of  Peru. 
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carry  provifions, he  traverfed  the  lofty  mountains, 
the  putrid  fwamps,  and  almoft  impervious  forefts, 
of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  and  was  the  firft  Euro- 
pean that  ever  beheld  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After 
hardfhips,  almoft  incredible,  he  arrived  on  its 
fhores  about  the  end  of  September  1513,  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  that  diftriCl  he  collected 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
received  fuch  information  concerning  Peru  as 
confirmed  the  Spaniards  in  their  erroneous 
theory  with  refpeft  to  the  vicinity  of  America  to 
India. 

But  notwithftanding  his  impatience  to  vifit  this 
unknown  and  alluring  country  he  found  that  his 
force  was  wholly  inadequate  to  fo  arduous  an 
enterprife.  He  led  back  his  followers  to  the 
fettlement  of  Santa  Maria,  where  he  arrived  after 
an  abfence  of  four  months,  with  greater  glory 
than  any  of  the  adventurers  had  acquired  fince 
the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  more  treafure 
than  the  Spaniards  had  at  that  time  obtained  in 
any  of  their  expeditions  to  the  new  world. 

From  this  period  the  enterprifing  mind  of 
Balboa  was  intent  on  preparing  for  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  the  rich  country  of  which  he 
had  received  fuch  tempting  accounts.  But 
Balboa  experienced  the  fame  treatment  as  moft 
of  the  other  adventurers  who  performed  the 
grcateft  achievements  in  the  new  world. 
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through  the  intrigues  carried  on  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  Pedrarias  Davila  was  fent  to  fupercede 
him  in  his  government  of  Darien.  The  fubfe- 
quent  marriage  of  Balboa  with  the  daughter  of 
Davila,  had  apparently  united  their  interefts. 
He  was  appointed  Adelantado  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea, 
and  began  to  prepare  for  the  invafion  of  Peru. 
But  Pedrarias,  who  fufpefted  that  fo  important  a 
conqueft  would  render  Balboa  independent  of 
his  jurifdiftion,  invited  him  to  an  interview, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted.  A  charge  of 
treafon  againfl  the  King,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  againfl  the  governor,  being  preferred 
againft  him,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  by 
the  command  of  Predrarias  immediately  led  to 
execution.  Such  was  the  tragical  fate  of  Vafco 
Nugnez  de  Balboa,  a  man  more  capable  of  form- 
ing and  executing  great  defigns  than  any  who 
had  borne  command  in  America  (ince  the  time 
of  Columbus.*  After  his  death  his  vaft  projects 
were  relinquifhed;  but  Pedrarias  founded  the  city 
of  Panama,  of  which  the  commodious  fituation 
greatly  contributed  to  facilitate  the  conqueft  of 
Peru. 


*  Herrera,  Dec.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  i.  Such  a£ls  of  tyranny  were 
Frequently  exercifed  by  the  firft  Spanifh  governors  in  America.  At  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  mother  country  they  fcarcely  acknowledged  any 
law  but  that  of  force ;  and  if  they  had  fufficient  intereft  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  fcreening  themfelves  from  punifc- 
xncnt,  whatever  might  be  their  crimes. 
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In   that  city   were  fettled  the  three   per  fens' 
who,    at    their   own   expenfe,  untertook    and 
accomplifhed    that    great    enterprife.        Thefe 
extraordinary     men    were    Francifco   Pizarroj 
Diego   de    Almagro,   and    Hernando     Luque. 
Pizarro  was  the  natural  fori  of  a  gentleman  of  an 
honourable  family,  by  a  woman  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, and  had  been  totally  neglefted  by  the  author 
of  his  birth.     Having   attained  to  the   age    of 
manhood  he  inlifted  as  a  foldier,  and  after  ferv- 
ing  feveral  campaigns  in  Italy  he  embarked  for 
America,  a  country  which,  by  opening  a  bound- 
lefs  range  to  aclive  talents,  allured  every  afpiring 
adventurer  whofe  fortune  was  not  equal  to  his 
ambition.     On    that  theatre    Pizarro  foon   dif- 
tinguifhed    himfelf.       With  a  daring  mind  and 
robuft  conftitution  he    was   foremoft   in    every 
danger,  patient  under  every  hardfhip,  and  equal 
to  any  fatigue.     He  was  totally   illiterate  ;  but 
by  engaging  early  in  aclive  life,  and  by  depend- 
ing on  himfelf  alone  in  his  ftruggles  to  emerge 
from  obfcurity,  he  had  acquired  a  degree    of 
experience  that  compenfated  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  fitted   him  for  command.     Almagro 
was  of  an  origin  not  lefs  obfcure,  being  bred  a 
foundling.     Like  Pizarro  he  owed  his  fortune  to 
his  own  talents  and  induftry,  and  like  him  trained 
up  from  his  youth  in  camps,  he  equalled  him  in 
the  martial  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefati- 
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gable  activity,  and  infurmountable  conftancy,  ia 
fupponing  every  kind  of  hardfhip.  Hernando 
Luque  was  a  priefl  and  fchoolmafler  at  Pana- 
ma, a  man  of  an  afpiring  and  enterprifing  genius, 
and  who,  by  means  which  the  Spanifh  writers 
have  not  defcribed,  had  acquired  confiderable 
wealth. 

Such  were  the  men  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,* 
undertook  the  conqueft  of  one  of  the  mod 
extenfive  empires  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Pizarro  and  Almagro  were  the  active  leaders  in 
the  enterprife  :  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Pana- 
ma to  collect  adventurers  and  fuperintend  what- 
ever related  to  the  common  intereft.  The  con- 
federacy, formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was 
confirmed  by  the  moft  folemn  acl  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided  the  confecrated 
hoft  into  three  parts,  which  were  received  by 
himfelf  and  his  two  aflbciates,  and  thus,  as  a 
judicious  hiftorian  obferves,  "in  the  name  of  the 
*;  Prince  of  Peace,  ratified  a  contract  of  which 
"  plunder  and  bloodflied  were  the  objects." 

The  force  that  was  levied  at  firft  was  more, 
ftiited  to  the  funds  of  the  three  adventurers 
than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprife.  Pizarro 
failed  from  Panama  on  the  14th  November, 


*  Alrnagrc.  was  fixty  years  of  age,  and  Pizarro  was  only  three  or  four 
fears  younger. 
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1525,  with  only  one  veffel  and  112  feamen  and 
foldiers.  After  fuffering  incredible  hardlhips, 
and  lofing  many  of  his  men,  he  was  joined  by 
Almagro,  who  had  followed  with  70  adventurer* 
from  Panama.  Both  parties  had  undergone  the 
fame  diftreffes,  and  been  expofed  to  fimilar 
dangers.  Almagro  had  loft  an  eye  in  a  conflici 
with  the  natives  of  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma.  No 
fign  of  difcovering  the  golden  regions  of  which 
they  were  in  fearch  had  yet  appeared.  But  no 
afpeft  of  danger,  in  its  moft  horrid  forms,  could 
induce  thefe  daring  projectors  to  relinquifh  an 
enterprife  in  which  they  had  embarked  their 
whole  fortune.  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama  to 
recruit  their  fhattered  forces,  but  the  under- 
taking had  fo  unfavourable  an  afpecl:  that  he 
could  prevail  on  no  more  than  eighty  men  to 
join  his  perilous  ftandard.  With  thefe  he  joined 
Pizarro,  and  after  a  feries  of  difafters  and  hard- 
fliips,  not  inferior  to  thofe  which  they  had 
already  experienced,  they  reached  the  coaft  of 
Quito.  Here  they  landed,  and  beheld  a  country 
fnore  inviting  than  any  which  they  had  yet  dif- 
covered  on  the  fouthern  ocean,  and  inhabited 
by  people  clothed  in  garments  of  cotton,  and 
adorned  with  trinkets  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  two  leaders  being  fenfible  that  to  invade 
fo  populous  a  country,  with  fo  feeble  a  force, 
would  be  an  a£l  of  unjuftifiable  temerity,  retired 
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to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  re- 
mained with  part  of  the  troops,  and  Almagro 
returned  to  Panama  to  procure  reinforcements. 
But  the  governor,  confidering  an  enterprife 
attended  with  fo  great  and  certain  a  wafte  of 
men,  as  highly  detrimental  to  an  infant  colony, 
not  only  prohibited  the  railing  of  new  levies, 
but  ordered  Pizarro  and  his  companions  to  re- 
turn to  Panama.  The  three  aflbciates,  however, 
could  not  refolve  to  abandon  an  enterprife  on 
which  all  their  hopes  were  founded.  Pizarro 
peremptorily  refufed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
governor;  but  his  followers  were  fo  difcouraged 
by  the  incredible  calamities  which  they  had 
fufFered,  that  only  thirteen  of  the  whole  number 
could  be  perfuaded  to  remain  with  their  com- 
mander. With  this  fmall  but  determined  band, 
he  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  ifland  of  Gorgona, 
one  of  the  moft  unhealthful  places  in  the  torrid 
zone.*  Here  he  remained  five  months,  till 
Almagro  and  Luque,  whofe  unwearied  felicita- 
tions, were  feconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
colony,  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  permit 
them  to  fend  a  fmall  veffel  to  his  relief.  On  its 
arrival  Pizarro  refumed  his  voyage  ;  and  on  the 
2oth  day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgona, 
the  Spaniards  difcovered  the  coaft  of  Peru. 


*  Herrera,  Dec  3,  lib.  10  cap.  3.    Dampier's  Voy.  vol.  i.  p. 
E    2 
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After  failing  fomedme  along  the  fhore,  they 
landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  fhuated  about  three 
degrees  fouth  of  the  equator,  and  diftinguifhed 
for  its  (lately  temple  and  a  palace  of  the  Inca. 
There  the  Spaniards  had  the  firft  view  of  the 
opulence  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  They  beheld 
a  country  populous  and  fertile,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants decently  clothed  ;  but  what  chiefly  attracl- 
ed  their  notice  was  the  profufion  of  gold  and 
filver  that  appeared,  not  only  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  temples,  but  in  the  utenfils  of  common  ufc. 
They  were  fully  convinced  that  the  country 
abounded  in  wealth,  andhoped  fpeedily  to  realize 
their  expectations  of  acquiring  rich  domains  and 
inexbauftible  treafures.  But  with  the  flender 
force  then  under  his  command,  Pizarro  could 
only  view  this  opulent  country.  Having  main- 
tained, for  fome  time,  a  peaceable  intercouife 
\vith  the  natives,  from  whom  he  procured  fome 
veflels  of  gold  and  filver,  with  various  articles  of 
curiofity,  and  two  young  men  whom  he  intended 
to  inftruft  in  the  Spanifh  language,  that  they 
might  ferve  as  interpreters,  he  returned  to 
Panama,  after  an  abfence  of  almofl  three  years, 
during  which  long  period  he  and  his  companions 
had  experienced  a  feries  of  hardfhips  of  which 
words  can  convey  only  an  imperfeft  idea. 

No  reprefentations  nor  reafonings,  however, 
could  induce  the  governor  of  Panama  to  coun- 
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tenance  an  enterprife  which  he  confidered  as 
ruinous  to  the  colony  over  which  he  prefided. 
But  his  authority  could  not  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  three  joint  adventurers,  who  refolved  to 
folicit  from  their  fovereign  that  permiffion  which 
they  could  not  obtain  from  his  delegate.  They 
agreed  that  Pizarro  mould  be  fent  for  that 
purpofe  to  Spain  :  that  he  mould  demand  for 
himfelf  the  ftation  of  governor,  for  Almagro  that 
of  Adelantado,  and  for  Luque  the  dignity  of 
Bifhop  in  the  country  which  they  expefted  to 
conquer.  Their  fortunes,  however,  were  by 
this  time  fo  greatly  exhaufted  that  they  were 
obliged  to  borrow  thefmall  fum  that  was  requi- 
fite  to  equip  him  for  his  voyage. 

On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  Pizarro  loft  no  time 
in  repairing  to  court.  He  exhibited  before 
Charles  and  his  minifters  fpecimens  of  the  rich 
productions  of  the  country  which  he  had  dif- 
covered,  and  fo  completely  fucceeded  in  his 
miffion  that  he  was  appointedGovernor, Captain- 
General,  and  Adelantado  of  the  country  which 
he  hoped  to  conquer.  For  Luque,  whofe  pre- 
tenfions  did  not  interfere  with  his  own,  he 
obtained  the  epifcopal  dignity ;  but  he  fo  far 
neglecled  the  interefts  of  Almagro  that  he  pro- 
cured for  him  only  the  government  of  a  fort 
that  was  to  be  erefted  at  Tumbez.  Pizarro 
was  to  have  the  nomination  of  his  own  officers, 
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and  engaged  to  profecute  the  conqueft  at  his 
own  expenfe  and  that  of  his  aflbciates. 

On  his  return  to  Panama,  he  found  Almagro 
fo  greatly  exafperated  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  his  negotiations,  that  an  open 
rupture  was  likely  to  enfue.  But  Pizarro,  being 
fenfible  that  fuch  an  event  muft  prove  fatal  to 
their  views,  voluntarily  offered  to  relinquifti  in 
his  favour  the  office  of  Adelantado,  and  promifed 
to  folicit  for  him  an  independent  government. 
By  the  interpofition  of  Luque  a  reconciliation 
was  effected,  and  the  original  contract  renewed. 

While  Pizarro  was  negotiating  in  Spain,  he  had 
received  fome  pecuniary  aid  from  Cortez,  who 
had  juft  returned  from  Mexico,  and  was  willing 
to  promote  the  views  of  an  old  companion,  with 
whofe  talents  and  courage  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted.  But  with  this  feafonable  fupply, 
and  their  own  united  efforts,  three  fmall  veffels, 
•with  144  infantry  and  36  horfemen,  compofed 
the  whole  armament  which  the  adventurers  were 
able  to  equip.  With  this  contemptible  force 
Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to  invade  an  extenfive 
and  populous  empire.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1531,  he  failed  for  Peru,  and  Almagro 
remained  at  Panama  to  follow  with  fuch  rein- 
forcements as  he  mould  be  able  to  mufter. 
Pizarro,  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  days,  landed 
at  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew3  a  hundred  miles  t  the 
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north  of  Tumbez  ;  and  without  lofing  a  moment 
began  his  march  towards  the  fouth,  always 
keeping  near  the  coaft,  in  order  to  preferve  his 
communication  with  the  fleet.  After  feveral 
fkirmifhes  with  the  natives  he  reached  the 
province  of  Coaque,  furprifed  the  principal 
town,  and  feized  veflels  of  gold  and  filver  to 
the  amount  of  30,000  pefbes,  with  other  fpoils 
of  confiderable  value. 

Having  acquired  fo  confiderable  a  booty, 
Pizarro  inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  mips  to 
Panama,  with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro, 
and  another  with  a  confiderable  fum  to  perfons 
of  influence  in  the  Province  of  Nicaragua,  in  the 
hope  of  alluring  new  adventurers  by  this  dif- 
play  of  plunder.  His  expectation  was  not  dif- 
appointed.  Having  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  there  for  the  fpace  of 
three  months,  by  reafon  of  the  ficknefs  which 
raged  among  his  troops ;  and  during  his  flay 
about  fixty  adventurers  arrived  from  Nicaragua, 
in  two  detachments,  under  the  command  of 
Sebaftian  Benalcazar,  and  Hernando  Soto,  both 
of  them  officers  of  diftinguifhed  merit.  With 
this  reinforcement,  which,  in  his  fituation,  might 
be  deemed  confiderable,  Pizarro  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Pura,  where  he  erected 
the  fort  of  St.  Michael,  the  firft  Spanifh  fettle- 
ment  in  Peru. 
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At  the  time  when  Pizarro  invaded  Peru,   that 
empire    was  involved   in  a    civil   war   between 
Huefcar  and  Atahualpa,  the   two  fons  of  Huana 
Capac,  the  twelfth  of  the  Incas.     The  former  was 
by  the  female,as  well  as  the  male  line,  defcended 
from  the  pure  blood  of  the  Incas :  the  mother  of 
the   latter  was  the  daughter  of   the  vanquifhed 
monarch  of  Quito.     Huana  Capac  had  divided 
between  them  his  dominions,  affigning  Quito  to 
Atabualpa  :    Huefcar   claimed  the  whole;     but 
Atahualpa   proved   victorious  in   the  field,  and 
made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  viftory.  Confcious  of  the 
dcfeft  in  his  own   title   to  the   crown  of   Peru, 
he   endeavoured  to  exterminate  the  royal  race 
by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  fun* 
that  he  could  get  into  his  hands  by  force  or  by 
(tratagem  :    only  the  fate  of  his  rival,  Huefcar, 
who    had    been   made   prifoner,   was   for   fome 
time    poftponed      through     political     motives. 
While  the  Spaniards  were  advancing  with  fo  little 
oppofition,  the  conteft  had  not  yet  been  brought 
to  a   termination,   and    the    two     competitors, 
though  they  had    received   intelligence  of  this 
fingular  invafion,  were  fo   intent  on  the  opera- 
tions   of  a  war  which  they   deemed  of  greater 


*  The  family  of  the  Incas  were  denominated  children  of  the  Sun, 
being  the  defendants  of  Mango  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
who  pretended  to -derive  his  origin  from  that  luminary,  which  was 
>?orfhiped  by  the  Peruvians. 
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importance,  that  they  paid  little  attention  to  the 
motions  of  this  handful  of  foreign  enemies. 

The  firft  correct:  information  concerning  the 
Rate  of  Peruvian  affairs  was  obtained  by  the 
Spaniards  from  meflengers  fent  from  Huefcar 
to  Pizarro,  to  folicit  his  aid  againft  Atahualpa, 
whom  he  reprefented  as  a  rebel  and  an  ufurper. 
Pizarro  immediately  forefaw  the  advantage  that 
might  be  derived  from  this  divided  ftate  of  the 
empire  ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  fupplies 
which  he  expefted  from  Panama,  he  refolved 
to  pufli  forward  while  inteftine  difcord  afforded 
him  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  fuccefs. 
Having  placed  a  fmall  garrifon  in  fort  St. 
Michael,  he  began  his  march  with  no  more  than 
fixty-two  horfemen  and  102  foot  foldiers,  of 
whom  only  three  were  armed  with  mufkets,  and 
twenty  with  crofs-bows.  With  this  (lender  and 
ill  accoutred  train,  he  directed  his  courfe  towards 
Caxamalca,  where  Atahualpa  was  encamped. 
On  the  way  he  was  met  by  an  officer  difpatched 
from  the  Inca  with  a  valuable  prefent,  accom- 
panied by  an  offer  of  alliance,  and  an  affurance 
of  a  friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro, 
following  the  example  of  Cortez  in  Mexico, 
pretended  to  come  as  ambaffador  from  a  power- 
ful monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  advancing 
for  the  purpofe  of  offering  to  Atahualpa  his  aid 
againft  thofe  who  difputed  his  title  to  the  crown. 
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But  amidft  thefe  profeffions  of  friendship  Pizarro 
formed  a  plan  equally  perfidious  and  daring. 
From  the  advantages  which  Cortez  had  derived 
from  feizing  Montezuma,  he  calculated  the  con- 
fequences  of  having  the  Inca  in  his  power,  and 
he  refolved  to  invite  that  Prince  to  an  interview, 
in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  his  perfon. 

On  entering  Caxamalca  Pizarro  took  pofleffion 
of  a  court  or  fquare,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a 
palace  of  the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of 
the  Sun,  the  whole  being  encompaffed  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth.  Having  taken  this  advantageous 
pofition,  he  fent  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and 
Hernando  Soto,  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  to 
i'nvite  him  to  an  interview.*  They  were  treated 
with  a  fplendidhofpitality;  and  the  Inca  promifed 
to  vifit  the  Spanifh  commander.  The  order  of 
the  Peruvian  court,  and  the  profound  refpe£t 
which  was  paid  to  the  monarch,  ftruck  them 
with  aftanifhment  ;  but  what  chiefly  attrafted 
their  notice  was  the  profufion  of  gold  and  filver 
which  was  difplayed  in  the  camp.  The  reports 
of  thefe  officers  confirmed  Pizarro  in  his  refolu- 
tion  of  feizrng  the  Inca,  and  he  prepared  for  the 
execution  of  his  defign  with  the  moft  deliberate 
arrangement.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three 
fmall  fquadrons,  under  the  command  of  his 

*  The  Inca's  camp  was  about  three  miles  from  Caxamalca. 
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brother  Ferdinand,  Benalcazar,  and  Hernando 
Soto;  the  infantry  were  formed  in  one  body, 
except  twenty  men  of  the  moil  daring  courage, 
whom  he  kept  near  his  own  perfon  to  fupport 
him  in  the  important  and  dangerous  fervice 
which  he  referved  for  himfelf;  the  crofs-bow 
men  and  the  artillery,  confiding  of  two  field- 
pieces,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the  avenue  by 
which  the  Inca  was  to  approach  ;  and  in  this 
order  all  were  -commanded  to  wait  the  fignal  for 
aclion. 

The  i6th  day  of  November,  1532,  was  infa- 
moufly  diftinguifhed  by  an  a£t,  the  moft  bloody 
andattrocious,  that  ftains  theSpanifli  nameamidft 
all  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  by  the  con- 
querors of  the  new  world.  Atahualpa  advanced 
to  the  interview  in  all  the  pomp  of  Peruvian 
magnificence.  The  whole  camp  was  in  motion  : 
four  hundred  men  in  an  uniform  drefs  led  the 
proceflion,  which  moved  flowly  and  in  regular 
order.  The  Inca,  fitting  on  a  throne  or  couch, 
adorned  with  the  moft  beautiful  plumes,  and  almoft 
covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  filver,  enriched 
with  precious  ftones,  was  carried  on  the  fhoulders 
of  his  attendants.  Behind  him  was  fome  of  his 
principal  courtiers,  who  were  carried  in  afimilar 
manner.  Bands  of  fingers  and  dancers  accom- 
panied the  cavalcade,  and  the  whole  plain  was 
covered  with  troops. 

F    2 
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On  the  approach  of  the  Inca,  Father  Vincent 
Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced 
•with  a  crufifix  in  one  hand  and  a  breviary  in  the 
other,  and  in  a  long  harangue  explained  to  him 
the  doctrines  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the 
fall  of  man  ;  the  incarnation,  death,  and  refurrec- 
tion  of  Chrift;  .the  fupreme  jurifdiclion  of  the 
Pope  as  God?s  Vicegerent  on  earth  ;  and  the 
donation  made  by  Alexander  VI.  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  of  all  the  American  regions.  This 
oration,  involving  deep  myfteries,  and  alluding 
to  unknown  fafts,  of  which  it  was  impoffible  at 
once  to  convey  diftincl  ideas  to  an  American, 
was,  by  an  unfkilful  interpreter,  rendered  (till 
more  incomprehenfible.  The  conclufion,  how- 
ever, was  of  obvious  meaning.  Father  Valverde 
required  the  Inca  to  embrace  chriftianity,  and 
acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain  as  his  fovereign ; 
promising  him  protection  and  permiffion  to 
exercife  the  royal  authority  in  cafe  of  compli- 
ance, and  denouncing  war  apd  extermination 
in  cafe  of  refufal. 

The  anfwer  of  Atahualpa  to  thefe  requifitions 
was  fuch  as  might  be  expefled  from  a  monarch 
of  Peru.  He  faid  that  he  could  not  conceive 
how  a  foreign  pried  could  pretend  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  : 
that  he  felt  no  inclination  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  his  country  or  to  worfhip  the  God 
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of  the  Spaniards,  inftead  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal 
divinity  of  the  Peruvians:  that  with  refpecl:  to 
the  other  matters  contained  in  this  difcourfe, 
as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before,  and  did 
not  underftand  their  meaning,  he  requefted  to 
know  where  Valverde  had  learned  things  which 
appeared  fo  extraordinary.  "  In  (his  book," 
anfwered  the  monk,  reaching  to  him  his  breviary. 
The  Inca,  opening  the  book,  turned  over  the 
Jeaves,  and  placed  it  clofe  to  his  ear.  "  This," 
faid  he,  "is  filent,  it  tells  me  nothing."  He 
then  threw  the  book  difdainfully  on  the  ground. 
Valverde,  running  to  his  countrymen,  cried, 
"To  arms,  Chriftians,  to  arms !  the  word  of  God 
"is  infulted!" 

A  horrid  fcene  inftantly  enfued.  Pizarro  gave 
the  fignal  of  affault.  The  martial  mufic  ftruck 
up ;  the  cannon  and  mufquetry  commenced 
their  fire:  the  horfe  made  a  furious  charge ; 
and  the  infantry  rufhed  on  (word  in  hand.  The 
aftonifhed  Peruvians,  not  expe&ing  an  attack, 
were  unprepared  for  refiftance.  Difrnayed  by 
the  deftru&ive  effefts  of  the  fire  arms,  and  the 
irrefiftible  impreffion  of  the  cavalry,  they  fled 
with  confirmation.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
feleci  band,  pufhed  forward  with  refiftlefs 
impetuofity,  and  feiztngthe  Inca,  while  numbers 
of  the  Peruvian  nobles  fell  in  his  defence,  drag- 
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ged  him  from  his  feat,  and  carried  him  prifonei 
jto  the  quarters.  The  Spaniards,  purfuing  the 
fugitives,  continued  the  maffacre  with  unrelent- 
ing barbarity.  Four  thoufand  of  the  Peruvian$ 
were  cruelly  butchered  :  not  a  fingle  Spaniard 
was  killed,  nor  was  one  wounded,  except  Pizarro 
himfelf,  who  received  a  flight  hurt  in  the  hand 
during  the  flruggle  for  feizing  the  Inca.  The 
carnage  of  this  bloody  day  reflects  an  indeliable 
difgrace  on  the  memory  of  Pizarro.  Father 
Valverde,  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel  of  peace, 
was  an  inftigator  of  the  carnage  ;  and  as  he  acted 
fo  differently  from  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  eccle- 
fiaftics,  who  invariably  reprobated  the  exercife 
of  cruelty  to  the  Americans,  his  conduct,  appre- 
ciated by  humanity  and  candour,  muft  condemn 
his  name  to  everlafting  infamy.* 

The  fpoils  of  the  field,  rich  beyond  any  con- 
ception which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  of 
the  wealth  of  Peru,  were  fufficient  to  ftifle  every 
fentiment  of  compunction  in  the  hearts  of  the 
murderers,  had  they  been  fufceptible  of  any 
fuch  impreflion.  But  profpects  more  dazzling 
foon  opened  to  thejr  eyes.  Atahualpa  foon 
difcovered  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Spaniards, 


*  Vide  Robertfon's  Hift.  Amer.  vol.  3.  note  130.     For  the  numbe; 
of  Peruvians  flain,  vide  note  131.    Ibid. 
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ind  by  applying  to  their  avarice  attempted  to 
recover  his  liberty.     He  offered  a  ranfom  which 
excited  their  aftonifhment.      The  room  in  which 
he  was  confined  was  twentv-two  feet  in  length, 
by  fixteen  in  breadth,  and  he  offered  to  fill  it  as 
high  as  he   could   reach   with    veffels  of  gold. 
The  tempting  propofal  being  eagerly  accepted, 
Atahualpa  fent  commiffioners  to  different  parts 
of  his  dominions  to  colleftthe  ftipulated  treafure. 
The   temples  of  the  Sun  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Incas  were  ftripped  of  their  ornaments  to  obtain 
the   liberty  of  the  monarch ;    but    before    the 
whole  quantity  could  be  amaffed,  the   foldiers 
became    impatient   to  divide     the   rich    booty. 
About  the    fame  time   Almagro  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement  of  new  adventurers,  almoft  equal 
in  number  to  thofe  which  Pizarro  already  com- 
manded.     Thefe  recruits  demanded  an  equal 
fhare  with  the  foldiers  who  had  followed  Pizarro; 
and    their    claim    not    being   admitted    by    the 
veteran    part   of    the    army,    fome    altercation 
enfued.     At  length  it  was  agreed  to  beftow  a 
donative  of  100,000  pefoes  on  thofe  who  had 
come  with  Almagro,  and  after  fetting  apart  the 
fifth  as  the  tax  due  to  the  crown,  there  remained 
1,528,000  pefoes  to  Pizarro  and   his  veterans. 
The    general    and   the    other    officers    having 
received  fhares    in    proportion  to   their  rank, 
eight  thoufand  pefoes  fell  to  the  ftiare  of  every 
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horfeman,  and  4000  to  each  foot  foldier.* 
Hiftory  furnifhes  no.  inftance  of  fo  great  and 
fudden  an  acquifition  of  wealth  by  military 
enterprife. 

But  many  of  the  foldiers,  thus  fuddenly  en- 
riched, were  impatient  to  retire  from  fcenes  of 
hardfhip  and  danger  to  the  enjoyment  of  eafe 
and  opulence.  Pizarro,  fenfible  that  from  fuch 
men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprife  in  aftion 
nor  fortitude  in  fuffering,  and  that  wherever 
they  went  the  difplay  of  their  wealth  would 
allure  new  adventurers,  granted  their  requeft, 
and  above  fixty  of  them  returned  to  Panama. 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them 
the  treafure  amaffed  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca, 
that  unfortunate  Prince  expected  to  recover  his 
liberty.  But  Pizarro  had  never  intended  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  In  his  compact  with 
Atahualpa  he  had  no  other  objeft  than  to  induce 
the  captive  monarch  to  lend  his  authority  towards 
collecting  the  riches  of  his  empire.  Having  ac- 
complifhed  this  purpofe,  he  confidered  his 
detention  as  no  longer  ufeful,  but  his  liberation 
as  dangerous;  and  finding  the  trouble  of guard- 


*  The  plunder  of  Conftantlnople,  when  captured  by  the  French  and 
Venetian  Croifaders,  A.  D.  1204,  amounted  to  i,8oo,oool.  and  the  con- 
cealed booty  to  almoft  an  equal  fum.  Gibbon's  Dec.  Rom.  Emp. 
vol.  2.  p.  234  ;  but  the  number  of  the  couquerors  being  beyond  com- 
parifon  greater,  the  individual  (hares  were  much  lefs  than  oa  this  occafion; 
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ing  him  an  incumbrance  which  greatly  increafed 
the  fatigue  of  fervice  among  fo  fmall  a  body  of 
troops,  he  refolved  to  put  him  to  death.  Pizarro 
wasalfo  alarmed  by  accounts  of  forces  affembling 
in  the  remote  provinces,  and  fufpecled  that 
Atahualpa  had  iflued  orders  for  that  purpofe. 
Thefe  fufpicions  were  fomented  by  Philippillo, 
one  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro  had  formerly 
carried  from  Tumbez,  and  whom  he  employed 
as  an  interpreter.  This  man  having  placed  his 
affeclions  on  one  of  the  wives  of  Atahualpa,  and 
feeing  no  profpeft  of  gratify  ing  his  wifhes  during 
the  life  of  that  monarch,  endeavoured  to  forward 
his  deftruclion  by  alarming  the  Spaniards  with  ac- 
counts of  his  fecret  deligns  and  preparations. 
At  the  fame  time  Almagro  and  his  followers 
were  appreheniive  that  as  long  as  the  Inca  re- 
mained a  prifoner,  Pizarro's  foldierswould  apply 
whatever  plunder  mould  be  acquired  to  make 
up  what  was  wanting  of  the  quantity  ftipulated 
for  his  ranfom,  and  under  that  pretext  exclude 
them  from  their  (hare,  and  on  that  account  they 
loudly  infilled  on  putting  him  to  death. 

While  fo  many  circumftances  concurred  to 
the  deftruftion  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  he  is 
faid  to  have  accelerated  his  fate  by  his  own  in- 
difcretion.  Among  all  the  European  arts,  he 
moft  admired  that  of  reading  and  writing,  and  in 
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order  to  difcover  whether  it  was  a  natural  or 
acquired  talent,  he  requefted  one  of  the  foldiers, 
who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on 
the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  fhewed  fuc- 
ceflively  to  feveral  of  the  Spaniards,  and  afking 
its  meaning,  they  all  returned  the  fame  anfwer. 
But  on  {hewing  it  to  Pizarro,  the  general  was 
obliged  to  acknowledgehis  ignorance.  Atahualpa 
was  then  convinced  that  the  knowledge  of  letters 
was  an  acquired  talent,  and  from  that  time  con- 
fidering  Pizarro  as  a  mean  perfon  lefs  inftrufted 
than  many  of  his  foldiers,  did  not  fufficiently 
diflemble  the  contempt  with  which  he  was  in- 
fpired  by  this  difcovery.  This  circumftance, 
which  mortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  excited 
his  refentment,  and  is  fuppofed,  by  Herrera, 
to  have  contributed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Inca. 

In  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  this 
extraordinary  procedure,  Atahualpa  was  brought 
to  a  public  trial.  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  two 
afiiftants,  fat  as  judges.  Before  this  ftrange 
tribunal  various  charges  were  preferred  againft 
the  Inca.  He  was  accufed  of  ufurping  the  throne 
of  Peru,  of  having  murdered  his  brother  and 
lawful  fovereign,  of  being  an  idolater,  of  keeping 
many  concubines,  of  giving  orders  for  em- 
bezzling or  concealing  the  royal  treafures  which 
belonged  to  the  conquerors,  and  of  exciting  his 
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fubjefls  to  rebellion  againft  the  crown  of  Spain.* 
on  thefe  extraordinary  charges  he  was  pro- 
nounced  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive;  but  on  his  confenting  to  receive  baptifm, 
that  cruel  fentence  was  mitigated,  and  he  fuffered 
death  by  ftrangling.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Spanifh  character,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
obferved  that,  even  in  this  unprincipled  band  of 
defperadoes,  there  were  fome  who  not  only  re- 
monftrated  but  protefted  againft  thefe  proceed- 
ings, which  they  confidered  as  unjuft,  and 
difgraceful  to  their  country. 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  one  of  his  fans  was 
veiled,  by  Pizarro,  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty. 
The  Peruvian  nobles,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuzco,  placed  Manco  Capac,  the  brother  of 
Huefcar,  on  the  throne  of  the  Incas  ;  but  the 
civil  commotions  and  the  Spanifli  invafion  had 
diflblved  the  frame  of  the  Government,  and 
ambitious  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  empire, 


*  Of  all  thefe  charges,  that  which  related  to  his  brother  Huefcar 
could  alone  be  deemed  reafonable.  That  Prince  was  in  confinement 
at  Cuzco,  when  Atahualpa  was  feized  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  latter 
had  afterwards  fent  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  But  it  may  be  obferved 
that  Huefcar  had  been  the  original  aggreflbr  in  attempting  to  deprive 
Atahualpa  of  the  fovereignty  of  Quito,  to  which  he  had  a  double  right 
by  the  teftament  of  his  father,  and  by  inheritance  from  his  mother. 
The  fubfequent  endeavours  of  Atahualpa  to  exterminate  the  blood  royal 
of  Peru,  deferved,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  fevereft  punifhment, 
although  for  thefe  crimes  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  amenable  to  a 
Spanifli  tribunal.  The  fufferings  of  the  great,  u>  generally  lamented  in 

gedy  and  hiftory,  are  often  juftly  merited,  though  fomctimcs  illegally 
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ufurped  the  fovereign  authority.  While  the 
Peruvians  were  weakened  by  their  inteftine 
divifions,  the  Spaniards  received  a  very  con- 
fiderable  acceffion  of  ftrength,  The  calculations 
of  Pizarro,  in  difcharging  fuch  of  his  foldiersas 
wifhed  to  retire  after  receiving  their  {hare  of  the 
Incas  ranfom,  were  verified  by  the  event.  As 
foon  as  they  arrived  at  Panama,  and  difplayed 
their  riches  in  the  view  of  their  countrymen, 
fame  fpread  the  report  through  all  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  on  the  South  Sea.  and  excited  fo 
romantic  ideas  that  the  governors  could  fcarcely 
reftrain  the  people  from  abandoning  their  eftates, 
and  crowding  to  that  inexhauftible  fource  of 
wealth  which  feemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru.  In 
fpite  of  every  reftriftion  that  could  be  impofed, 
fo  many  adventurers  arrived  that  Pizarro  foon 
faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men, 
befides  a  considerable  garrifon  left  in  St.  Michael. 
Being  thus  reinforced,  he  advanced  towards 
Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  Peruvians 
had  aflembled  large  bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe 
his  progrefs,  and  feveral  engagements  took  place. 

But  all  thefe  aclions  terminated  with  little  lofs 
on  the  fide  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  terrible 

{laughter  of  their  enemies.  At  length  Pizarro 
forced  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and  entered  the  city 
without  oppofition.  A  great  quantity  of  treafure 
was  found  in  that  capital  after  all  that  the  in- 
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habitants  had  carried  off  and  concealed.  Ac- 
cording to  Herrera  the  plunder  of  Cuzco  being 
Jhared  among  480  men,  each  received  4000 
pefoes  after  the  King's  fifth  was  deducted  ;  and 
all  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  agree  that  the  whole 
fum  exceeded  the  value  of  the  Inca's  ranfom. 
The  conqueft  of  Quito  yielded  a  farlefs  plentiful 
harveft.  Benaleazar  reduced  that  province 
about  thesfame  time  that  Pizarro  took  poffeflion 
of  Cuzco.  But  here  the  Spaniards  met  with 
a  fevere  difappointment.  In  their  long  and 
difficult  march  from  fort  St.  Michael,  through  a 
mountainous  country,  in  fome  places  covered 
with  woods,  in  others  interfered  by  rivers  and 
fwamps,  they  had  fuftained  the  frequent  attacks 
of  the  beft  troops  in  Peru  ;  but  on  their  arrival 
at  Quito  they  found  that  the  inhabitants,  know- 
ing the  predominant  paflion  of  the  invaders,  and 
refolving  to  fruftrate  their  views,  had  carried  off 
all  their  treafures,  the  profpeft  of  which  had 
prompted  the  Spaniards  to  undertake  this 
arduous  expedition.  • 

During  thefe  tranfaftions  Ferdinando  Pizarro, 
who  had  been  difpatched  with  valuable  prefents 
to  Spain,  obtained  for  his  brother  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  government  of  the  country  extending 
fix  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft;  for  Almagro 
a  jurifdi&ion  of  about  the  fame  extent  to  the 
fouthward  of  Pizarro's  province;  and  for  himfelf 
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admiffion  into  the  military  order  of  St.  Jago. 
The  riches  which  he  carried  with  him  to  Spain 
redoubled  the  fpirit  of  enterprife,  and  a  number 
of  adventurers  accompanied  him  on  his  return 
to  Peru. 

Thefe  grants  of  extenfive  jurifdiftion  and 
power,  which  might  have  fatisfied  the  mod 
afpiring  ambition,  ferved  to  excite  diffention 
among  the  conquerors.  Almagro  pretended  that 
Cuzco  was  within  the  limits  of  his  government, 
and  Pizarro  refufing  to  admit  his  claim,  their 
jarring  pretenfions  threatened  to  produce  a  civil 
war  in  the  colony.  This  calamity,  however, 
was,  for  a  fhort  time,  averted  by  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  leaders;  and  Almagro  under- 
took to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Chili,  while 
Pizarro  employed  himfelf  in  regulating  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Peru.  In  this  interval  of  leifure, 
A.  D.  1535,  Pizarro  founded  the  city  of  Lima, 
which  he  made  the  feat  of  his  government.* 
Here  he  erefted  for  himfelf  a  magnificent  palace  ; 
which,  with  the  ftately  houfes  built  by  his 
officers,  cbntributed  to  give  the  riling  city  an 
early  appearance  of  grandeur.  In  the  mean 
while  Almagro,  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  and 
feventy  men,  had  penetrated  into  Chili  by  long 
and  difficult  marches,  in  which  his  troops  had 

;=:s—  .  ,i  •: 

*  The  firft  ftone  was  laid  on  the  l8th  January,  1535. 
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experienced  all  the  miferies  that  can  arife  from 
fatigue  and  famine.  Notwithftanding  the  deter- 
mined refiftance  which  he  met  with  from  the 
natives, he  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  into 
the  country,  but  he  had  formed  no  fettlement; 
and  the  iflue  of  the  expedition  ftill  remained 
doubtful,  when  unexpected  events  recalled  him 
to  Peru. 

The  fon  of  Atahualpa,  whom  Pizarro  had 
veiled  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  died  during 
the  march  towards  Cuzco;  and  after  the  Spaniards 
took  poffeffion  of  that  capital,  Manco  Capac, 
whom  the  Peruvians  acknowledged  as  Inca, 
was,  through  motives  of  policy,  fufFered  to 
enjoy  his  title,  and  to  refide  in  the  palace  of  his 
anceftors.  This  Prince,  obferving  that  the 
Spanifh  troops  were  difperfed  in  fmall  bodies, 
that  fome  of  them  were  employed  in  diftant 
expeditions,  and  that  only  a  very  fmall  number 
remained  in  Cuzco,  began  to  confider  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  as  affording  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  aflerting  the  independence  of  his 
throne,  and  extirpating  the  invaders.  Though 
ftri&ly  watched  by  the  Spaniards  he  found 
means  to  make  his  efcape  from  Cuzco.  The 
royal  ftandard  was'  erefted,  and  all  the  warriors 
of  Peru  were  foon  in  arms.  The  Spaniards, 
fettled  on  the  eftates  allotted  them,  were  every 
where  maffacred  :  feveral  of  their  fcattered 
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detachments  were  cut  off:  and  the  three  brothers 
of  the  general,  Juan,  Ferdinand,  and  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  with  only  a  hundred  and  feventy  men, 
were  befieged  in  Cuzco  by  an  army  of  200,000 
Peruvians.  Another  formidable  body  inverted 
Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  clofely  fhut  up. 
All  communication  was  cut  off  by  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Peruvians  fpreading  over  the 
country,  and  the  two  parties  of  Spaniards  in 
Cuzco  and  Lima  were  totally  ignorant  of  each 
others  condition.  The  greateft  efforts  were 
made  againft  Cuzco  :  the  Inca  commanded  in 
perfon,  and  during  the  fpace  of  nine  months  the 
liege  was  carried  on  with  inceffant  ardour,  and 
fome  of  the  operations  were  conducted  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  difcovered  in  the  Peruvians  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  fagacity.  Notwithftanding 
the  valour  of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  fuited 
to  their  defperate'fituation,  Manco  Capac  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  one  half  of  the  city,  and  Juan 
Pizarro,  with  feveral  other  officers  fell  in  the 
conteft.  But  while  the  Spaniards  began  to 
defpair  of  -making  a  much  longer  refiftance, 
Almagro  fuddenly  appeared  before  Cuzco.  By 
the  fame  meffenger  that  brought  him  intelligence 
of  the  general  revolt  of  the -Peruvians,  he  had 
received  the  royal  patent,  which  defined  the  limits 
of  his  government  in  fuch  a  manner  as  made 
it  appear  manifeft  that  Cuzco  lay  within  his 
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jurifdiftio'n.  He  had  therefore  two  important 
objects  in  view — firft  to  prevent  the  Peruvians 
from  recovering  pofledion  of  the  capital,  and 
in  the  next  place  to  wreft  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Pizarros ;  both  which  defigns  he  fuccefsfully 
accompli (hed.  After  a  long  and  extremely- 
fatiguing  march  from  Chili  to  Cuzco,  he  totally 
defeated  the  Inca,  and  difperfed  the  Peruvian 
army.  The  Pizarros,  however,  refolved  to 
oppofe  his  entrance  ;  but  many  of  their  adhe- 
rents fecretly  inclined  to  his  interefts.  En- 
couraged by  the  knowledge  of  their  fentiments 
Almagro  approached  the  city  in  the  night,  and 
being  admitted  almofl  without  oppofition,  imme- 
diately invefted  the  quarters  of  the  two  brothers5 
and  forced  them  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

At  this  period  the  conqueft  of  Peru  may  be 
confidered  as  completed.  In  order  to  preferve 
the  unity  of  the  fubje£t  it  requires  fome  chrono- 
logical anticipation  to  delineate  a  flight  fketch 
of  fubfequent  events.  The  reduction  of  this 
opulent  empire  was  followed  by  a  feries  of  civil 
wars  among  the  conquerors.  The  two  principal 
leaders  were  endowed  with  the  fame  fearlefs 
courage  ;  but  the  character  of  Almagro  was 
frank  and  open,  while  in  that  of  Pizarro  the 
craftinefs  of  the  politician  was  joined  to  the 
intrepidity  of  the  foldier;  and  he  owed  his 
triumph  over  his  rival  to  artifice  and  perfidy  as 
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much  as  to  arms.  The  conteft,  however, 
was  finally  decided  in  the  field,  and  Almagro 
being  taken  prifoner  in  battle,  was,  by  the  conr- 
mand  of  Pizarro,  publicly  beheaded  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Pizarro,  now  feeing  himfelf  the  foie  mafter  of 
Peru,  parcelled  out  the  extenfive  territory  of 
that  vaft  empire  among  the  conquerors.  Large 
diftrifts  in  the  mod  cultivated  and  populous 
parts  of  the  country  were  referved  as  his  own 
property,  or  allotted  to  his  brothers  and  his 
favourites  :  others  had  eftates  afiigned  to  them  in, 
proportion  to  their  rank.*  But  the  followers  of 
Almagro,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  origi- 
nal adventurers,  to  whofe  valour  Pizarro  was 
indebted  for  the  conqueft  of  the  country,  were 
totally  excluded  from  any  fhare  in  the  lands 
towards  the  acquifition  of  which  they  had  fo 
largely  contributed. 

The  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  while,  extended 
on  every  fide  their  difcoveries  and  conquefts. 
Pedro  de  Valdivia  refumed  Almagro's  project 
of  conquering  Chili,  and  though  he  perifhed  at 
laft  in  the  enterprise,  he  had,  before  his  death, 
founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  given  a  begin- 


*  The  eflatc  allotted  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  of  a  greater  annual 
value  than  the  Archbifhopric  of  Toledo,  the  richeft  lee  in  Europe, 
Herrer.  Dec.  lib.  6.  cap.  3. 
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ning  to  the  Spanifli  dominion  in  that  country. 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  undertook  an  expedition  acrofs 
the  Andes,  and  penetrated  1200  miles  to  the 
eaft  of  Quito  ;  but  finding  only  uncultivated 
countries  inhabited  by  favages,  he  returned, 
after  having  fuffered  greater  hardfhips  than  had 
been  experienced  by  any  of  the  other  adven- 
turers in  the  new  world.* 

The  Almagrians,  feeing  themfelves  profcribed 
by  the  ruling  party,  and  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  although  furrounded  with  the  opulence 
which  their  fwords  had  contributed  to  acquire 
for  their  oppreflbrs,  only  waited  for  the  moment 
of  vengeance.  Almagro  had  left  a  fon,  who, 
although  young,  feemed  to  be  formed  for  com- 
mand. This  young  man  afforded  them  a  point 
of  union  :  at  his  houfe  in  Lima  they  held  their 
confultations  ;  and  having  matured  their  plan, 
the  day  and  the  hour  were  appointed  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  June, 
1541,  a  little  pad  noon,  the  hour  of  filence  and 
repofe  in  hot  climates,  Herrado,  an  officer  of 
daring  courage,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the 


*  Gonzalo  having  conftrufted  a  bark  in  order  to  facilitate  his  progrefs 
by  the  rivers,  Francis  Orellana,  one  cf  his  principal  officers,  had  the 
command  of  this  veflel,  which  was  manned  with  fifty  foldiers.  But 
Orellana,  abandoning  his  general,  failed  down  the  Napo,  the  Maragnon, 
and  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  arrived  fafely  in  Spain.  For  an  account 
of  this  voyage,  the  firft  that  was  made  down  the  river  of  Amazons,  vjdq 
Herr.Dec.6,  7. 
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moft  determined  confpirators,  all  in  complete 
armour,  rufhed  into  the  governor's  palace. 
Pizarro,  vvhofe  Heady  mind  no  danger  could 
ever  appal,  retired  loan  inner  appanment,  and, 
fupported  by  a  few  of  his  friends,  defended  the 
entry  with  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  former 
exploits.  Here,  with  his  fword  and  buckler,  he 
long  maintained  the  unequal  conteft  againft  men 
covered  with  armour.  But  all  his  defenders 
being  killed  by  his  fide,  or  mortally  wounded, 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  numerous 
\veapons  by  which  he  was  aflailed,  and  the  cele- 
brated conqueror  of  Peru  fell  under  the  repeated 
ftrokes  of  the  confpirators,  after  having  at  more 
than  feventy  years  of  age  difplayed  all  the  vigour 
of  a  youthful  combatant.  The  aflafiTini.  inftantly 
ran  out  into  the  (treet,  and  waving  their  bloody 
fwords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 
They  "were  immediately  joined  by  above  two 
hundred  of  their  aflbciates  who  had  been  placed 
in  proper  ftations  ;  and  young  Almagro,  being 
condu&ed  in  folemn  proceflion  through  the 
city,  was  acknowledged  governor  of  Peru.  The 
palaces  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  were  plun- 
dered; and  the  Almagrians  had  the  double  fatif- 
faftion  of  avenging  their  own  wrongs,  and  enrich- 
ing themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  their  oppreffors. 
The  commotions  in  Peru  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and  Vaca 
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deCaflro,  having  been  Tent  toaffume  the  govern- 
ment, erefted  the  royal  ftandard  foon  after  the 
death  of  Pizarro.  By  his  influence  and  addrefs 
he  affembled  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  and 
excited  divifions  among  thofe  of  the  adverfe 
party.  Almagro,  however,  determined  to  meet 
him  in  the  field.  The  conteft  was  decided  in  a 
bloody  aftion,  in  which  mod  of  the  combatants 
on  both  fides  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the 
Almagrians  were  defeated,  and  their  leader,  who 
made  his  efcape  from  the  field,  being  betrayed 
by  fome  of  his  officers,  was  afterwards  taken, 
and  with  above  forty  of  his  principal  adherents 
beheaded  at  Cuzco. 

In  the  mean  while  new  regulations  were  made 
by  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  De  Caftro  was 
fuperceded  by  a  new  Viceroy.  But  among  the 
conquerors  of  Peru,  who  were  fo  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  government,  a  fpirit  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  and  turbulence  prevailed  more  than 
among  any  other  body  of  adventurers  in  the 
new  world.  They  alleged  that  as  the  crown 
had  contributed  nothing  towards  their  expenfes 
it  had  no  right  to  expeft  much  from  their  fuccefs, 
and  after  acknowledging  the  fovereignty  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  paying  the  royal  fifth  of  the 
gold  and  filver,  they  claimed  the  management  of 
their  own  concerns.  Amidft  thefe  difcontents, 
Blafco  Nugnez  de  Vela  arrived  from  Spain 
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with  the  patent  of  Viceroy.  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
erefted  the  ftandard  of  revolt,  and  having  taken 
the  Viceroy  prifoner  in  battle,  cut  off  his  head 
and  placed  it  on  a  gibbet.  At  this  time  the 
number  of  Spaniards,  in  Peru,  had,  by  the  con- 
ftant  influx  of  adventurers,  increafed  to  above 
fix  thoufand,*  all  of  them  ready  to  engage  in  any 
defperate  enterprife;  and  had  Gonzalo  followed 
the  counfel  of  Francis  Carvajal,  who  had  advifed 
him  to  marry  the  heirefs  of  the  family  of  the 
Incas,and  thus  uniting  the  two  nations, to  ereftan 
independent  fovereignty,he  might  probably  have 
fet  the  power  of  the  parent  country  at  defiance. 
The  advice,  however,  was  neglecled,  and  Pedro 
de  la  Gafca,  an  ecclefiaftic,  being  fent  with  full 
powers  from  Spain,  attempted,  by  conciliatory 
meafures,  to  reftore  tranquillity.  The  new 
Viceroy,  however,  foon  perceived  that  the 
rebels  muft  be  reduced  by  .arms.  He  collected 
troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other 
fettlements,  and  at  the  head  of  thefe  he  took  the 
field  againft  Pizarro.  A  bloody  war  enfued. 
After  feveral  defperate  aftions,  fought  with 
various  fuccefs,  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  being  deferted 
by  his  army,  was,  in  the  year  1548,  taken 
prifoner  and  pu-blicly  beheaded.  Carvajal,  and 
others  of  his  principal  officers,  expired  on  the 

*  Hcrrera  Dec.  8.  lib.  3.  c.  !• 
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gallows.  Thus  ended  the  civil  wars  which  had, 
for  more  than  nine  years,  been  carried  on  among 
the  Spaniards  of  Peru.  During  their  con- 
tinuance, almoft  all  the  original  adventurers  who 
had  conquered  that  opulent  country,  and  by 
daring  courage  and  indefatigable  perfeverance 
amidft  hardfhips  and  difficulties,  had  acquired 
ample,  and  fome  of  them  princely  fortunes,  fell 
by  each  other's  fwords,  or  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  The  confummate  prudence  of 
Gafca  put  an  end  to  inteftine  commotion.* 
Turbulent  foldiers  were  fucceeded  by  peaceful 
planters,  and  Peru  gradually  funk  into  a  tranquil 
and  obedient  province. 

During  the  time  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  Spanifh  American  empire,  the  countries 
of  Terra  Firma,  the  new  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
one  of  the  richeft  of  their  poffeffions,  Chili,  and 
other  provinces,  were  conquered  and  colonized. 
So  a£live  was  the  fpirit  of  enterprife  among 
the  Spaniards  of  that  age,  that  in  about  half  a 
century  almoft  the  whole  of  their  vaft  dominions 
in  America  were  fubje&ed  to  the  fceptre  of 
Spain  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  private  adventurers, 
whofe  atchievements  have  produced  effefts  that 


*  The  fervices  of  Gafca  were  rewarded  with  the  Bifliopric  of  Placentia. 
Robertfon's  Hift.  Amer.  vol.  3,  p.  nz. 
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\vill  have  a  continual,  perceptible,  and  probably 
increafing  operation  as  long  as  the  world  (hall 
exift ;  while  in  Europe  her  monarchs,  her 
minifters,  and  her  generals,  were  engaged  in 
political  fchemes  and  military  tranfaclions  which 
have  pafled  away  without  leaving  any  lading 
impreffion.* 


*  The  conduft  and  fate  of  the  Spanifli  conquerors  of  Peru  flrikingly 
exemplify  the  obfervations  of  an  eminent  writer:  "  The  mifer's  love  of 
gold  is  never  quenched,  his  throat  is  the  mouth  of  hell,  which  is  never 
faiisfied  till  death  fhuts  up  the  damned  gulph  !  Infatiable  avarice ! 
Curfed  thirft  of  gold  !  What  hazards  will  not  men  run  :  what  crimes 
\vill  they  not  commit  for  gold  !"  Jackfon's  Beauties  of  Nature,  &c. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Charles  engages  in  a  new  war  againft  France. — His  unfuccefsful  m- 
vafion  of  Provence. — Mutiny  of  his  armies. — The  Cortes  are  new 
modelled. — Defpotifm  eftabliftied  in  Spain. — Revolt  of  Ghent. — 
Difaftrous  expedition  of  Charles  to  Algiers. — Re-commences 
hoftilities  againft  France. — Charles  refigns  his  dominions  to  his  (on 
Philip. — His  mode  of  life  in  his  retirement. — His  death. — His 
character. — Effe£h  of  his  reigp. 

THE  Emperor  had  no  fooner  returned  from 
Africa  than  he  found  himfelf  again  involved  in 
a  war  with  France.  But,  on  this  occafion,  he 
experienced  a  confiderable  reverfe  of  fortune. 
He  fucceeded  in  recovering,  for  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  a  part  of  his  dominions  which  had  been 
feized  by  the  French;  but  his  fubfequent  opera- 
tions were  only  a  feries  ofdifafters.  His  great 
plan  was  the  invafion  of  France  from  two 
oppofite  quarters:  he  had  directed  an  army  of 
Flemings  to  enter  Picardy,  while  he  himfelf 
fhould  penetrate  from  Italy  into  Provence.  The 
wifeft  of  his  minifters  and' generals  difapproved 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  plan,  and  reprefented 
the  danger  that  would  enfue  from  leading  an 
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army  into  Provence  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  his 
magazines.  But  Charles  obflinately  adhering 
to  his  own  opinion,  flighted  their  remonftrances, 
and  blinded  by  that  prefumption  which  often 
accompanies  profperity,  ordered  the  hiftorian, 
Jovius,  to  make  a  large  provifion  of  paper  in 
order  to  record  the  victories  which  deltifive 
fancy  painted  in  glowing  colours.*  Thefe 
brilliant  fcenes,  however,  proved  merely  ideal ; 
and  the  Emperor  found  it  more  eafy  to  build 
caftles  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground. 

Francis  had  his  plans  ready  formed 
for  diftrefling  the  invaders.  Con- 
fining himfelf  to  defenfive  operations,  he  order- 
ed his  general,  Montmorency,  to  throw  gafrifons 
into  the  towns  of  greateft  ftrength,  and  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  fubfiftence  by  laying  wafte 
the  country.  The  plan  was  executed  with  the 
moft  rigid  punctuality  ;  and  when  Charles  enter- 
ed Provence  he  was  ftruck  with  the  filence  and 
defolation  that  reigned  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
feilles.  The  country  ftripped  of  cattle  and 
grain,  prefented  a  dreary  profpecl  to  the  in- 
vaders; and  his  fleet  long  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  afforded  at  laft  but  a  fcanty  fupply.  At 
the  end  of  two  months  he  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  retreat  from  the  territories  of  France,  after 

*  Hcnauh  Ab.  Chron.  An,  1536. 
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lofing  more  than  half  of  his  army  by  famine  and 
difeafe,  without  fighting  a  battle. 

While  Charles  thus  inglorioufly  retreated  from 
Provence,  the  Flemings  were  repulfed  on  the 
fide  of  Picardy ;  and  the  Germans  refufed  to 
fecond  the  ambition  of  an  Emperor  whofe  power 
they  dreaded.  The  enfuing  year  produced  a 
fufpenfion  of  arms  :  the  enmity  of  the  two 
rnonarchs  had  exceeded  their  refources  :  their 
coffers  were  exhaufted  by  their  long  and  bloody 
wars ;  and  at  length,  through  the 
mediation  of  Paul  III.  a  truce  for  ten 
years  was  concluded.  A  few  days  after  the 
treaty  was  figned  at  Nice,  the  Emperor,  having 
embarked  for  Barcelona,  was  driven  by  a  ftorm 
on  the  coaft  of  Provence.  On  this  occafion 
Charles  and  Francis  had  an  interview  at  Aigues 
Mortes,  where  thefe  two  great  rivals,  after 
twenty  years  of  inveterate  hoftility,  fhewed  all 
the  marks  of  a  cordial  reconciliation. 

The  fufpenfion  of  foreign  war  was  far  from 
being  attended  with  internal  tranquillity.  Charles 
had  fcarcely  arrived  in  Spain  before  the  troops, 
to  whom  very  confiderable  arrears  were  due, 
broke  out  into  open  fedition.  The  garrifon  of 
the  Goletta  threatened  to  deliver  up  that  fortrefs 
to  Barba'roffa  ;  the  forces  in  Italy  plundered  the 
Milaneze  :  thofe  in  Sicily  pillaged  the  moft 
ppulent  cities;  and  the  imperial  armies  almoft 
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every  where  exhibited  fcenes  of  mutiny  and 
diforder.*  The  1'e  infurreclions  were  quelled  by 
the  prudence  and  addrefs  of  the  generals,  who, 
by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name  and 
that  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  extorting  large 
fums  from  the  provinces,  found  means  to  dif- 
charge  the  arrears,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  fimilar  danger,  difbanded  the  greateft  part 
of  the  troops,  a  cirdimftance  which,  how  wonder- 
ful foever  it  may  appear  at  the  prefent  day, 
frequently  occurred  during  the  courfe  of  thjs 
reign. 

In  this  exhaufted  ftate  of  his  finances,  Charles 
aflembled  the  Cortes  at  Toledo,  and  ufed  all  his 
endeavours  to  awaken  their  liberality.  Having 
reprefented  the  extraordinary  expenfes  of  his 
military  operations  and  the  exigency  of  his  affairs, 
he  propofed  to  raife  fupplies  by  a  general  excife 
on  commodities.  But  the  Spaniards  who  had 
feen,  with  regret,  their  country  drained  of  its 
wealth,  and  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  fight 
battles  in  which  the  nation  was  not  interefted, 
refolved  not  to  furnifh  their  fovereign  with  the 
means  of  commencing  new  wars.  The  nobles, 
in  particular,  being  fenfible  that  in  cafe  of  an 
excife  they  muft  bear  a  part  of  the  burden 
proportioned  to  their  confumption,  inveighed 

*  Herrcras  lib.  9.  p.  209. 
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with  vehemence  againft  the  meafure  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  privileges  of  their  order, 
which  was  wholly  exempt  from  taxation.  They 
demanded  a  conference  with  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  cities;  and  they  infifted  that  if  Charles 
would,  like  his  predeceffors,  refide  conftantly  in 
Spain,  and  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
without  entangling  himfelf  in  a  multitude  of 
tranfaftions  foreign  to  its  interefts,  the  ftated 
revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully  fufficient 
to  defray  the  expenfes  of  government.  Argu- 
ments, entreaties,  and  promifes,  were  employed 
without  fuccefs :  thefy  remained  inflexible,  and 

Charles  difmiffed  them  with  indigna- 
A-  D. 1539. 

tion.     This  may  be  confidered  as  the 

fatal  period  of  the  liberties  of  Spain.  From  that 
time  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  were 
called  to  the  Cortes:  the  reafon  alleged  for  their 
exclufion  was  that  thofe  who  fefufed  to  pay  any 
fhare  of  the  taxes  could  have  no  claim  to  vote 
in  laying  them  on.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
Spanifh  monarchs,  efpecially  Ferdinand  and 
Charles,  feldom  defired  to  fee  thofe  aflemblies, 
except  when  money  was  wanted,  or  fome  im- 
portant intereft  of  the  crown  was  concerned. 
In  confequence  of  the  exclufion  of  the  arifto- 
cratical  order,  the  Cortes  were  new  modelled, 
none  being  admitted  but  the  reprefentatives  of 
eighteen  cities,  two  for  each  community,  com- 
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pofing  an  aflembly  of  thirty-fix  perfons  at  the 
abfolute  devotion  of  the  court.  The  nobles 
beheld,  too  late,  and  with  ineffectual  regret,  the 
imprudence  with  which  they  had  aflifted  the 
crown  in  crufhing  the  commons,  and  difcovered 
that  the  ifTue  of  the  war  againft  the  Junta  had 
eventually  proved  fatal  to  the  ariftocracy  as 
well  as  to  the  people.  The  nobles,  however, 
although  they  had  loft  their  political  influence 
as  a  body,  ftill  prided  .themfelves  on  their  in- 
dividual privileges  which  they  maintained,  for 
fome  time,  with  a  peculiar  haughtinefs.  But  at 
length  overawed  by  ftanding  armies,  and  cor- 
rupted by  places  and  penfions,  they  funk  into 
the  obfequious  fervants  of  the  crown.  Philip  II. 
completed  the  fabric  of  defpotifm,  of  which 
Charles  V.  had  fo  firmly  laid  the  foundation; 
and  the  wealth  of  America  was  employed  in  ex- 
tinguifhing  the  liberties  of  Spain,  which,  from 
being  the  moft  free,  became  one  of  the  moft 
defpotic  governments  in  Europe.* 


*  "  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  and  the  vaft 
dominions  which  the  Kings  of  Spain,  about  the  fame  time,  acquired, 
together  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  gave  to  the  crown  a  fudden  and 
unforefcen  preponderance,  which  became  fo  powerful  as  to  break  down, 
in  a  very  inort  time,  all  the  barriers  creeled  by  the  prudence  of  our 
anceflors  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  their  poflerity  :  the  royal  authority, 
like  the  fea  burfting  over  its  boundaries,  fubmerged  the  whole  monarchy, 
and  the  will  of  the  King  and  his  miniflers  became  the  univerfal  law." 
Lettre  aux  Efpagnols  Ameiicains  par  Don  Juan  Pablo  Vifcafdo  y 
Gufman.  p.  23. 
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While  the  Cortes  of  Spain  were  making  the 
laft  difplay  of  their  freedom,  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  went  to  ftill  greater  lengths,  and  refufed 
to  be  included  in  a  vote  of  fupply  of  the  ftates 
of  the  united  provinces,  of  which  their  repre- 
fentatives  were  members.  Charles  having  re- 
turned a  haughty  anfwer  to  the  deputies,  who 
were  fent  to  urge  their  pretenfions,  the  Ghentois 
flew  to  arms,  feized  the  imperial  officers,  and 
ereciing  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  offered  to  the 
King  of  France  the  Sovereignty  of  their  city.* 
This  revolt  and  the  confequent  negotiation 
gave  the  Emperor  no  fmall  degree  of  uneafinefs. 
By  his  cuftomary  arts,  and  the  ceflion  of  the 
Milaneze,  he  not  only  fecured  the  neutrality  of 
Francis,  but  obtained  of  that  Prince  the  per- 
miffion  to  pafs  through  his  dominions  in  his  way 
to  the  Netherlands.  Charles  fet  out  with  a 
fplendid  train  of  about  a  hundred  perfons:  in  all 
the  towns  of  France,  through  which  he  pafled, 
he  was  received  with  great  magnificence  and 
extraordinary  honours  ;  and  at  Chatelherault 
he  was  met  by  the  French  monarch,  with  whom 
he  proceeded  to  Paris.  After  a  flay  of  only  fix 
days  in  that  capital  he  proceeded  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 


*  The  city  of  Ghent  was    famous  for   its   frequent   rebellions. 
Sleidanc's  Comm.  fol.  171. 
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numerous  army  colle&ed  from  different  quar- 
ters, advanced  to  Ghent.  The  inhabitants, 
unable  to  refift  his  arms,  implored  his  clemency; 
but  he  did  not  treat  the  city  with  that  tender- 
nefs  which  it  might  have  feemed  natural  to 
fhew  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-fix  of 
the  principal  citizens  were  condemned  to  capital 
punifhment,  and  a  greater  number  was  fent  into 
exile.  The  city  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
all  its  immunities  and  privileges  :  its  revenues 
were  confifcated,  its  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment was  abolifhed,  and  a  ftrong  citadel  was 
erefted  to  bridle  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  its  in- 
habitants.* By  thefe  rigorous  proceedings 
towards  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  Charles  fet  an 
awful  example  of  feverity  to  his  other  fubjefts 
in  the  Netherlands.  But  no  fooner  was  this 
rebellion  crufhed,  and  his  authority  firmly  re- 
eftablifhed,  than  he  refufed  the  ceffion  of  the 
Milaneze  to  Francis,  and  even  denied  that  he 
had  entered  into  fo  abfurd  an  engagement.  This 
duplicity  and  ingratitude  towards  a  monarch 
•who  had  entertained  him  with  fo  much  generofity 
and  magnificence,  contributed  to  render  his 
fincerity  fufpeQed  by  all  the  neighbouring 
Princes,  and  has  fixed  an  eternal  blemifh  on  his 
memory. 

*  Sleidane's  Comm.  b.  13.  fol.  171. 
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The  Emperor  having  re-eftablifhed  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Netherlands,  direfted  his  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Diet  at  Ratifbon 
opened  with  a  conference  between  the  Catholic 
and  the  Proteftant  divines;  but,  as  it  generally 
happens  in  religious  difputes,  neither  party  was 
convinced.  The  moft  fatisfaciory  conclufion 
\vas  that  both  concurred  in  granting  liberal 
fupplies  for  carrying  on  a  war  againft  the  Turks  ; 
and  Charles  having  nothing  to  fear  on  the  fide 
of  Germany,  prepared  for  the  execution  of  an 
enterprife  which  he  had  long  meditated,  and 
from  which  former  experience  taught  him  to 
expecl;  frefh  laurels. 

On  taking  the  command  of  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
Barbarofla  had  committed  the  government  of 
Algiers  to  Hafcen  Aga,  a  renegado  eunuch,  a- 
perfonof  the  moft  daring  and  defperate  courage, 
and  the  moft  reftlefs  activity.  In  his  depredations 
on  the  Chriftian  ftates  Hafcen  furpafled,  ifpof- 
fible,  Barbarofla  himfelf  in  boldnefs  and  cruelty. 
The  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  was  almoft 
annihilated;  and  the  coafts  of  Spain  were  con- 
tinually alarmed  by  his  numerous  cruifers.  The 
complaints  of  his  fubjefts,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  glorious  expedition  to  Tunis,  inflamed 
Charles  with  the  defire  of  conquering  Algiers. 
He  collected  a  force  adequate  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  objecl;  and  fuch  indeed  as  could  not  fail  of 
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infpiring  the  moft  confident  hope  of  fuccefs. 
It  confided  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
thoufand  horfe,  moftly  veteran  troops,  three 
thoufand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Italian  nobility,  and  a  thoufand  foldiers 
from  Malta  led  by  a  hundred  of  the  Knights. 
So  fanguine  were  his  expectations  that  not- 
withftanding  the  remonftrances  of  his  admiral, 
Andrew  Doria,  who  reprefented  the  danger  of 
approaching  the  African  coafl  at  fo  advanced  a 
feafon  of  the  year,  he  failed  from  Sardinia,  the 
place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  after  a  tempef- 
tuous  navigation  caft  anchor  not  far  from  Algiers. 
Having  landed  his  troops  he  immediately 
advanced  towards  the  city,  and  every  thing 
feemed  to  promife  an  eafy  conqueft. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  invafion,  conducted 
by  the  greateft  monarch  in  chriftendom,  Hafcerr 
Aga  had  only  eight  hundred  Turkifli  foldiers  and 
five  thoufand  Moors.  This  motley  band  might 
well  be  defpifed  by  a  Prince  who  had  vanquifhed 
Barharofla.  at  the  head  of  an  army  ten  times 
more  numerous.  But  the  triumph  which  the 
expe&ation  of  Charles  had  already  anticipated 
was  fnatched  from  him  by  a  calamity  againft 
which  no  human  efforts  were  of  any  avail.  On 
the  fecond  day  after  his  landing  a  tempeft  arofe, 
which  increafed  towards  night  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  violence;  and  the  foldiers* 
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who  had  brought  nothing  on  fhore  but  their  arms, 
were  expofed  to  all  its  fury.  Their  camp  was 
inundated,  and  the  whole  army  was  involved  in 
the  greateft  diftrefs.  At  the  dawn  of  day, 
Hafcen  fallied  forth  from  the  city,  and  with  his 
troops,  frefh  and  vigorous,  fcattered  {laughter  and 
difmay  through  the  ranks  of  the  benumbedanddif- 
heartenedChriftians,  until  the  Emperor,  advanc- 
ing in  perfon,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
with  difficulty  compelled  him  to  found  a  retreat. 
At  »fea  the  efFecls  of  the  hurricane  were  ftill 
more  dreadful.  The  mips,  driven  from  their 
anchors,  were  darned  in  pieces  againft  the  rocks, 
or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves.  Fifteen  mips  of 
war,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  tranfports,  with 
eight  thoufand  men  had  perifhed  ;*  and  fuch  of 
the  crews  as  efcaped  the  fea  were  maflacred  by 
the  Arabs  as  foon  as  they  reached  the  land. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  confternation  of  the 
imperialifts,  on  perceiving  the  deftru&ion  of 
their  fleet,  on  which  their  fubfiftence  and  fafety 
depended.  It  was  doubtful  whether  as  many 
veffels  could  be  faved  as  would  fuffice  to  tranf- 
port  the  remnant  of  the  army  to  Europe ;  and 
another  night  was  pafled  in  anxiety  and  defpair.t 
Inthe  morninga  difpatchfrom  theadmiralarrived 

'•'  -  •  — « 

*  Sleidane  fays  very  many  {hips,  without  giving  the  number.     Book 
14.  fol.  185. 

t  Sleidane  eftimates  the  Emperor's  lofs  at  no  more  than  two  or  three 
thoufand  men,  which  eftimate  muft  refer  only  to  the  land  forces. 
Comra.  book  14.  fol.  185. 
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•with  intelligence  of  his  having  weathered  the 
florm,  and  with  the  fhattered  remains  of  the 
fleet  reached  Cape  Metafuz,  to  which  place  he 
advifed  the  Emperor  to  march  with  all  poflible 
fpeed,  in  order  to  effect  the  re-embarkation  of 
the  troops. 

The  gleam  of  hope  which  this  information 
afforded,  was  clouded  by  a  profpeft  of  tremend- 
ous difficulties.  Cape  Metafuz  was  at  the 
diftance  of  three  days  march  from  the  camp : 
the  provifions  brought  on  fhore  were  confumed, 
and  the  troops  already  exhaufted  with  fatigue. 
But  the  danger  forbade  hefitation.  The  wound- 
ed, the  fick,  and  the  feeble,  were  placed  in 
the  centre,  the  mod  vigorous  in  the  front  and 
the  rear.  During  their  march  they  were  incef- 
fantly  harraffed  by  the  Arabs ;  and  great  numbers 
died  of  fatigue  or  perifhed  in  the  brooks  which 
were  fwelled  into  torrents  by  the  rains.  The 
remnant  at  length  arrived  at  Cape  Metafuz,  and 
no  ime  was  loft  in  the  re-embarkation. 

The  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  humanity  of 
Charles  never  flione  fo  confpicuous  as  on  this 
trying  occafion.  He  expofed  his  perfon  to  the 
fame  dangers,  and  endured  the  fame  hardfhips, 
as  the  meaneft  foldier  :  he  encouraged  the 
defponding,  vifited  the  fick  and  wounded,  and 
animated  the  whole  army  by  his  exhortations  and 
example.  Though  the  Arabs  conftantly  hover" 
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ed  on  his  rear,  he  was  among  the  laft  that  left 
the  fhore  ;  and  his  rafhnefs  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enterprife  was  confiderably  palliated 
by  the  illuftrious  qualities  which  he  difplayed 
in  its  difaftrous  termination.* 

On  his  landing  in  Spain,  the  Emperor  found 
himfelf  involved  in  a  new  war.  The  King  of 
France,  impatient  to  be  avenged  of  his  duplicity, 
had  negotiated  an  alliance  with  Solyman  ;  but 
as  two  of  his  agents  were  returning  from  Con- 
ftantinople,  they  were  affaffinated,  and  their 
difpatches  were  feized  by  order  of  the  Marquis 
de  Guafto,  governor  of  Milan.  Francis  com- 
plained of  this  grofs  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  required  the  punifliment  of  the 
author  of  fo  attrocious  a  crime.  His  demands 
were  eluded;  and  the  French  monarch  gladly 
embraced  fo  honourable  a  pretext  for  taking 
arms.  Before  Charles  could  prepare  to  refift 
the  ftorm,  five  formidable  armies  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  thofe  of  his  ally  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  On  the  fide  of  Spain  the  operations 
were  conducled  by  the  Dauphin,  who  imme- 
diately laid  fiege  to  Perpignan.  The  Cortes, 
impreffed  by  terror  and  refentment  at  the  inva- 
fion  of  Spain,  granted  their  fovereign  liberal 


*  Robert.  Hift.  Ch.  V.  vol.  3.  p.  249. 
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fupplies.  And  the  French,  after  lying  three 
months  before  Perpignan,  being  wafted  by 
difeafe,  and  repulfed  in  all  their  attacks,  aban- 
doned the  enterprife  and  retired  into  their  own 
country.  Their  attempts  in  Piedmont,  Flanders, 
and  Brabant,  were  alfo  unfuccefsful,  and  Charles 
had  the  fatisfaftion  to  fee  the  flrength  of  his 
rival  confumed  in  fruidefs  undertakings.  An 

o 

alliance  concluded  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
infpired  him  with  hopes  of  ftill  greater  fuccefs. 
The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England  agreed 
that  each  mould  invade  France  with  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thoufand  men,  to  penetrate  through 
the  frontier  provinces,  and  join  their  forces  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  But  in  Piedmont  the 
imperial  army  was  routed  with  the  lofs  often 
thoufand  men  and  all  its  artillery;  and  on  the 
northern  frontier,  Henry  having  laid  fiege  to 
Boulogne  contrary  to  the  preconcerted  plan  of 
operations,  their  original  defign  of  marching  to 
Paris  was  fruftrated.  This  want  of  concert 
produced  a  mifunderflanding  between  the  two 
monarchs,  and  the  imperial  armies  being  in  a 
mutinous  ftate  on  account  of  (he  want  of  pay, 
Charles  concluded  a  feparate  peace  with  the 
King  of  France.  The  principal  articles  were 
the  mutual  reftoration  of  all  conquefls  made 
fince  the  truce  of  Nice,  and  the  renunciation 
made  by  Charles  of  his  claims  on  the  Duchy  of 
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Burgundy,  with  an  agreement  that  both  the 
monarchs  fhould  join  in  carrying  on  a  war  again!! 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  Thefe  were  the  chief  public 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Crifpy  ;  but  a  private 
condition  was  ftipulated  which  both  judged  it 
prudent  to  conceal.  Charles  and  Francis  fecretly 
confederated  to  exert  their  power  in  order  to 
exterminate  the  Proteftant  religion.  The  attempt 
ultimately  failed;  but  the  conteft  occupied  the 
Emperor  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
Thefe  tranfa&ions,  however,  do  not  properly 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  hiftory  ;  but  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  in  confequence  of  the  con- 
nexion of  Spain  with  the  other  dominions  of 
Charles,  that  country  was,  by  thofe  hoftilities, 
confiderably  drained  of  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. 

The  wars  with  the  Proteftants  of  Germany 
were  not  the  only  difficulties  in  which  the 
Emperor  was  involved.  The  alliance  into  which 
he  had  entered  with  Francis,  in  order  to 
effeQ:  the  extirpation  of  the  new  fe6l,  was  dif- 

folved  by  the  death  of  that  monarch. 
A.  D.  1547.  ' 

Henry  II.   the   lucceiior  of  Francis, 

took  part  in  the  troubles  that  diftrafted  the 
empire,  and  four  years  after  his  acceflion  entered 
into  a  league  with  Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  Albert,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupporting  the  liberties  of  Germany. 
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Hoftilities  immediately  commenced  in  Italy 
between  the  imperialiils  and  the  French.  The 
chief  dependence  of  Charles  was  placed  on  his 
Spanifh  and  Italian  troops;  and  their  valour  fully 
anfwered  his  expectation.  But  their  utmoft 
efforts  were  unequal  to  the  numerous  enemies 
whom  they  had  to  encounter  in  every  quarter. 
In  the  midft  of  doubtful  or  rather  unfuccefsful 
wars,  the  death  ofEdward  VI.  of  England,  opened 
to  Charles  a  new  theatre  for  the  difplay  of  his 
ambition.  His  fon  Philip  was  become  a 
widower,  and  by  the  marriage  of  that  Prince 
with  Mary,  on  whom  Edward's  crown  had  de- 
volved, he  hoped  to  add  England  to  his  other 
dominions.  A  negotiation  was  commenced, 
and  a  treaty  concluded  on  terms  which  judici- 
oufly  regulated  the  fucceflion  of  their  iffue,  and 
provided  for  the  independence  of  the  Englifh 
crown.  Philip,  having  fubfcribed  the  conditions, 
failed  from  Corunna  with  a  fplendid  train,  and 

landed  in  England,  where  his  marriage 
A.  D.  1554. 

with  the  Queen  was  lolemnized  with 

great  magnificence. 

Charles  had  already  made  every  effort  which 
policy  could  devife,  to  tranfmit  to  his  fon  Philip 
the  imperial  crown  along  with  his  hereditary 
dominions.  But  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whofe 
election  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans 
he  himfelf  had  procured,  refufed  to  refign  his 
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title  and  claim  to  his  nephew,  and  the  German 
Princes  fo  firmly  oppofed  the  election  of  Philip, 
that  Charles  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
pofal.*  The  marriage  of  that  Prince  with  the 
Queen  of  England  promifed  advantages  which 
f'eemed  to  counterbalance  the  lofs  of  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  Germany  :  but  notwithftanding 
this  favourable  event  Charles  experienced 
various  mortifications.  Although  the  Protef- 
tants,  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  Paflau,  had 
bafely  abandoned  the  King  of  France  to  his  own 
refources  and  exertions,  the  vigorous  efforts  of 
that  monarch  gave  fufficient  employment  to  the 
Emperor.  But  while  the  iflue  of  the  conteft  was 
ftill  in  fufpenfe,  Charles  aftonimed  Europe  by 
fuddenly  refigning  to  his  fon  Philip  all  his 
dominions,  and  retiring  to  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life. 

A  refolution  fo  fingular  and  unexpected,  has 
given  rife  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the 
•  motives  which  could  induce  a  Prince  of  fuch 
reftlefs  ambition,  whofe  ruling  paflion  had  been 
uniformly  the  love  of  power,  fo  fuddenly  to 
abandon  his  favourite  objeQ:.  By  fome  his  refig- 
nation  has  been  afcribed  to  the  afpiring  temper 
of  Philip;  but  caufes  of  a  more  obvious  nature 


*  Thuan.  180  to  238.    Mem.  dc  Ribicr,  torn  8. 
TOL.    II.  L 
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may  Efficiently  account  for  the  Emperor% 
conduft.  He  had,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  been 
attacked  by  the  gout ;  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
temper  increafed  as  he  advanced  in  age,  and  the 
fits  became  more  frequent  as  well  as  more  fevere. 
Not  only  the  vigour  of  his  conflitution  was 
broken,  but  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  im- 
paired by  the  long  continuance  of  excruciating 
pains.  In  fuch  circumftances  he  found  his 
ftrength  wholly  inadequate  to  the  completion  of 
thofe  vaft  fchemes  which  his  ambition  had  form- 
ed. He  had  always  been  accuilomed  to  infpeft, 
with  the  clofeft  attention,  every  department; 
and  it  was  with  the  greateft  reluBance  that  he 
committed  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  his  minifters. 
He  imputed  every  mifcarriage  to  his  inability 
to  execute  his  plans  in  perfon,ar>d  he  prudently 
refolved  not  to  forfeit  the  fame  of  his  former 
days  by  retaining  a  power  which  he  could  no 
longer  wield  with  vigour  and  addrefs. 

This  refolution  of  Charles  was  not  precipitately 
formed.  Amidft  the  bufy  fcenes  of  politics  and 
war  he  feems  to  have  been  long  impreffed  with 
a  conviftion  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and  a 
defire  of  withdrawing  himfelf  from  its  honours 
and  cares.  He  had,  during  feveral  years,  re- 
volved this  fcheme.  and  had  communicated  it  to 
his  fitters,  the  Dowager  Queens  of  France  and 
Hungary,  who  had  approved  his  intention  and 
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offered  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  Several 
caufes,  however,  had  hitherto  concurred  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  his  defign ;  but 
efpecially  it  was  requifite  to  wait  until  his  fon 
Philip  fhould  have  attained  to  that  maturity  of 
age,  and  acquired  that  experience  in  bufinefs 
•which  might  qualify  him  for  governingdominions 
of  fo  vaft  an  extent,  and  the  interefts  of  which 
•were  fo  complicated.  It  had  alfo  been  the 
defire  of  Charles  that  Philip  fhould  commence 
his  reign  amidft  the  advantages  of  peace;  and 
for  that  purpofe  a  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot 
with  the  court  of  France.  But  as  Henry  {hewed 
no  difpofuion  to  clofe  with  his  overtures,  the 
Emperor  refolved  no  longer  to  poftpone  the 
execution  of  his  defign  in  expectation  of  an 
uncertain  event. 

Philip  being  returned  from  England,  Charles 

prepared  to  perform  this  laft  aft  of  his  reign  with 

a   folemnity    fuitable    to   its    importance.      At 

-  Bruflels,  in  a  fplendid  aflembly  of  the  ftates,  at 

which  were  prefent  his  fitter  the  Queen  of  Hun- 

Oft.  25.  gary»  with  a  great  number  of  the 
A.  0.1555.  Princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  gran- 
dees of  Spain,  he  refigned  to  his  fon  Philip  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands. 

Charles,  then  rifmg  from  his  chair  of  ftate, 
and  leaning  on   the  fhoulder  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  audience,  and 
L  a 
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recounted  all  that  he  had  undertaken  and  per-, 
formed  fjnce  the  commencement  of  his  adr 
miniftration.  He  obferved,  that  from  the  feven- 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his 
thoughts  and  attention  to  the  objects  of  public 
concern,  referving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the 
indulgence  of  eafe,  and  very  little  for  the  en- 
joyment of  pleafure:  that  either  in  a  pacific 
or  hoflile  manner  he  had  vifited  Germany  nine 
times,  Italy  feven  times,  the  Netherlands  ten 
times,  Spain  fix  times,  France  four  times,  Eng- 
land twice,  Africa  twice,  and  had  made  eleven 
voyages  by  fea.  That  fo  long  as  his  health 
enabled  him  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  a  fovereign 
he  had  never  fhunned  labour,  nor  dreaded 
fatigue;  but  now  that  his  vigour  was  exhaufted, 
his  increafing  infirmities  admonifhed  him  that  it 
was  time  to  retire,  and  no  longer  to  retain  the 
fceptre  in  a  feeble  hand  unable  to  fway  it  with 
energy.  That  inftead  of  a  monarch  worn  out 
with  difeafe,  he  gave  them  a  fovereign  in  the 
prime  of  life,  endowed  with  afclivity  and  ftrength, 
and  trained  to  the  bufinefs  of  government.  He 
concluded  by  addingthatif,in  the  courfeofa  long 
adminiftration,  he  had  committed  any  material 
error,  or  if  amidfl  the  prelTure  of  great  and  com- 
plicated affairs  he  had  injured  or  neglefted  any 
of  his  fubjefts,  he  implored  their  forgivenefs; 
and  that  for  his  own  part  he  fhould  ever  retain  3 
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grateful  fenfe  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment, 
of  which  the  remembrance  would  be  his  fweeteft 
confolation  in  retirement. 

Then  addreffing  himfelf  to  Philip,  "  It  is  in 
"your  power,"  faid  he,  "by  a  wife  and  virtuous 
"  adminiftration  to  juftify  the  extraordinary 
"proof  which  I  have  given  of  my  paternal 
"  affeftion,  and  to  demonftrate  that  you  are 
"  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repofe  in 
"  you.  Preferve  an  inviolable  regard  for  re- 
"  ligion :  maintain  the  Catholic  Faith  in  its 
6i  purity  :  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  facred 
"  in  your  eyes :  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and 
"  privileges  of  your  people;*  and  if  the  time 
"  mall  ever  come  when  you  mail  vvifh  to  enjoy 
*'  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have 
"  a  fon  endowed  with  fuch  qualities  that  you 
*s  can  refign  your  fceptre  to  him  with  as  much 
"  fatisfaclion  as  I  now  give  up  mine  to  you." 

Some  time  after,  in  an  affembly  equally 
fplendid,  Charles  refigned  to  his  fon  the  crowns 
of  Spain,  with  all  its  dependent  territories  in  the 
old  and  the  new  world. t  Out  of  all  his  vafl 
poffeflions  he  referved  nothing  for  himfelf  but 
an  annual  revenue  of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns 


*  Charles  feems  to  have  forgotten  how  greatly  he  himfelf  had 
encroached  on  the  deareft  privilege  of  his  fubje£b,  in  forcing  their 
confciences,  and  perfecting  the  Proteftants. 

t  Charles  had  refigned  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Philip  on  the  marriage 
of  that  Prince  with  Queen  Mary  of  England. 
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for  the  expenfes  of  his  houfehold,  and  for  ads 
of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  tempeftuous  feafon  of  winter  being  un- 
favourable to  navigation,  he  remained  fome  time 
in  the  Netherlands  before  he  embarked  for  the 
retreat  on  which  he  had  fixed  in  Spain.  This 
delay  was  employed  in  negotiation;  and  Charles, 
•who  was  extremely  defirous  of  procuring  for  his 
fon  an  interval  of  peace,  in  which  he  might 
firmly  eftablifh  his  authority,  had  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  figning  a  truce  of  five  years  with  France. 
This  was  the  laft  public  a£l  of  the  Emperor;  he 
had  hitherto  retained  the  imperial  dignity  in  the 
hope  of  ftill  being  able  to  transfer  it  to  Philip  ; 
but  finding  it  impoffible  to  accomplifh  his  defign, 
he  refigned  the  crown  of  Germany  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  prevent  him  from 
indulging  his  inclination  for  retirement.  At 
Zuitberg,  in  Zealand,  he  took  leave  of  Philip 
with  all  the  affection  of  a  father,  giving  the  laft 
embrace  to  his  fon,  and  without  lofs  of  time 
embarked  for  Spain.  As  foon  he  landed  in  that 
country  he  fell  proftrate,  and  kiffing  the  earth, 
faid,  t;  Naked  I  came  from  my  mother's  womb, 
"and  naked  I  return  to  thee  thou  common 
"  mother  of  mankind."  At  Burgos  he  was  met 
by  fome  of  the  Spanifh  nobility  ;  but  their  num- 
ber was  fo  fmall  that  Charles  felt,  for  the  firft 
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time,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  monarch,  and  dif- 
covered  that  the  obfequious  refpeft  of  mankind 
is  paid  rather  to  rank  and  power  than  to  perfonal 
qualities.  But  he  was  the  mod  deeply  affe&ed 
by  the  ungrateful  negle£t  of  his  fon,  who  fuffered 
him  to  remain  fome  weeks  on  the  road  before  he 
paid  him  the  firft  moiety  of  that  fmall  penfion 
which  he  had  referved  out  of  fo  many  kingdoms.* 
At  length  the  money  was  remitted  ;  and  Charles, 
having  difmifled,  with  liberal  rewards,  thofe 
perfons  of  his  houfehold  whofe  attendance  he 
confidered  as  unneceffary,  continued  his  jour- 
ney, and  entered  on  his  retirement  with  only 
twelve  domeftics. 

The  place  which  Charles  had  fixed  on  for  his 
retreat,  was  the  monaftery  of  St.  Juftin,  at  the 
diftanceofa  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Placentia, 
in  the  Province  of  Eftramadura.  It  was  fituated 
in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  fmall 
brook,  and  furrounded  by  rifing  grounds 
covered  with  lofty  trees. t  The  Emperor  had 
pafled  that  way  many  years  before,  and,  being 
ftruck  with  its  delightful  fituation,  had  then 
obferved  to  his  attendants,  that  to  fuch  a  place 


*  Fam.  Strad.  de  Bello  Belg.  lib.  l. 

I  Dr.  Robertfon  fays  that  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  it  was  efleeined  the  moft  healthful  fituation  in 
Spain.  Hift.  Charles  V.  vol  4.  p.  259.  A  fmall  valley  furrounded  by 
eminences  and  wood*  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  great  falubrity. 
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Dioclefian  might  have  retired  with  pleafure. 
The  impreffion  had  remained  fo  ftrong  on  his 
mind  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his 
own  retreat.  Previous  to  his  refignation  he 
had  fent  an  architect  to  add  to  the  monaftery  a 
new  apartment  for  his  accommodation.  It  con- 
fifted  of  only  fix  rooms,  four  of  which  were  in 
the  form  of  friar's  cells,  with  naked  walls ;  the 
other  two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare,  were  hung 
with  brown  cloth,  and  furnifhed  in  the  moft 
fimple  manner.  They  were  all  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one  fide  into  a  garden, 
which  Charles  himfelf  had  planned  and  filled 
with  various  plants,  which  he  cultivated  with 
his  own  hands :  on  the  other  fide  they  communi- 
cated with  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery  in  which 
he  ufed  to  perform  his  devotions.* 

The  fame  and  power  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
active  ambition  which  had  characterized  his 
reign,  naturally  excite  the  curiofity  of  following 
him  into  his  fequeftered  retreat.  His  table 
was  neat  but  plain  :  his  intercourfe  with  his 
domeftics  was  familiar;  and  all  the  ceremonious 
forms  of  attendance  on  his  perfon  were  abolifhed, 


*  It  Teems  that  there  muft  have  been  other  rooms  for  the  twelve 
Jomeflics,  otherwife  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  lodgings  were 
arranged  or  the  cooking  conveniently  performed.  Dr.  Robenfou  does 
not  mention  any  ftories  or  chambers,  and  his  defcription  appears 
incomplete. 
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as  deftru&ive  of  that  focial  eafe  and  tranquillity 
\vhich  he  defired  to  enjoy.  For  his  amurement, 
fometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden, 
fometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neighbouring  woods 
on  a  little  horfe,  the  only  one  that  he  kept, attend- 
ed by  a  fingle  fervant  on  foot.  When  unfavour- 
able weather,  or  his  own  infirmities,  deprived 
him  of  thefe  aftive  recreations,  he  either  enjoyed 
the  company  of  a  few  gentlemen,  who  refided 
near  the  monaftery,  and  whom  he  entertained 
familiarly  at  his  table,  or  employed  himfelf  in 
ftudying  mechanical  principles  and  Forming 
curious  pieces  of  mechanifm.  For  this  purpofe 
he  engaged  Turriano,  one  of  the  mofl  ingenious 
artifts  of  the  age,  to  accompany  him  in  his  retire- 
ment. The  conftruftion  of  clocks  and  watches 
was  one  of  his  favourite  amufements.  With 
regard  to  thefe  he  was  particularly  curious ;  but 
having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could 
not  bring  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he 
reflected,  it  is  faid,  with  a  mixture  of  furprife 
and  regret,  on  his  folly,  in  having  beftowed  fo 
much  time  and  labour  in  the  more  vain  attempt 
of  bringing  mankind  to  an  uniformity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  religion.  How  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  himfelf  and  mankind  had  thefe 
reflections  occurred  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life;  and  what  a  benefit  would  it  have  been  to 

VOL..  II.  M 
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his  fucceflbr  had  he  learned  the  important  leflbri 
of  which  Charles  had  too  late  difcovered  the 
utility. 

In  the  folitude  and  filence  of  this  fequeftered 
retreat,  Charles  buried  his  grandeur,  his  am- 
bition, and  all  thofe  vaft  projects  which,  during 
the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  years,  had  alarmed  and 
agitated  Europe,  filling  every  kingdom,  by 
turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread 
of  being  fubdued  by  his  power.  Far  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  political  tranfaclions  of 
the  world,  he  reftrained  his  curiofity  even  from 
making  any  inquiry  concerning  fuch  matters, 
and  feemed  to  view  the  bufy  fcene,  which  he 
had  abandoned,  with  all  the  contempt  and  in- 
difference refulting  from  his  thorough  experience 
of  its  vanities.  Could  we  have  a  diftinft  view 
of  the  ideas  which  this  once  potent  monarch 
revolved  in  retirement,  they  would,  perhaps, 
appear  more  interefting  than  thofe  which  filled 
his  mind  in  the  midft  of  military  pomp  or  of  royal 
and  imperial  magnificence.  As  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance  from 
the  toils  and  cares  of  government,  procured 
him,  at  firft,  a  confiderable  remiflion  of  his  dif- 
order,  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete 
fatisfaclion  in  this  humble  folitude  than  he  had 
ever  derived  from  the  pofleffion  of  greatnefs  and 
power. 
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During  the  firft  year  of  his  retreat,  Charles 
employed  himfelf  in  a  manner  becoming  a  man 
perfectly  difengaged  from  the  affairs  of  the 
prefent  life,  and  (landing  on  the  confines  of 
another  world.  He  conftantly  referved  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  his  time  for  religious  exer- 
cifes,  and  regularly  attended  divine  fervice, 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monaftery.  He  took  great  pleafure  in  perufing 
books  of  devotion,  and  frequently  converfed 
with  his  confeflbr  and  the  prior  of  the  monaftery 
on  religious  fubjefts.  His  health  feemed  im- 
proved, his  mind  was  found,  and  his  devotion 
was  hitherto  rational.  But  about  fix  months 
before  his  death,  the  gout,  after  a  longer  inter- 
mifiion  than  ufual,  returned  with  redoubled 
violence ;  and  his  fhattered  constitution  being 
unable  to  withftand  fuch  a  fhock,  his  mind 
became  enfeebled  as  well  as  his  body,  and  from 
that  period  we  can  fcarcely  difcern  any  traces 
of  that  found  and  mafculine  underftanding  by 
which  he  had  ever  been  diftinguifhed.  His  devo- 
tion degenerated  into  a  timid  fuperftition  :  he 
endeavoured  to  conform  in  his  manner  of  living 
to  the  rules  of  monaftic  aufterity,  and  employed 
almoft  all  his  time  in  chanting  hymns  and  prayers 
with  the  Monks.  He  gave  himfelf  the  difcipline 
in  fecret,  with  fuch  feverity,  that  the  whip  which 
he  employed  for  that  purpofe  was  found,  after 
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his  death,  tinged  with  his  blood.  Not  fatisfied 
with  thefe  rigid  mortifications,  he  conceived  a 
defign  as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  fuper- 
ftition  ever  fuggefled  to  a  weak  and  difordered 
imagination.  He  refolved  to  celebrate  his  own 
obfequies  :  he  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erefted 
in  the  chapel  of  the  monaflery.  He  walked 
thither  wrapped  up  in  his  fhroud,  and  preceded 
by  his  domeftics,  who  marched  in  funeral  pro- 
ccffion,  carrying  Wax  tapers  in  their  hands.  He 
•was  then  laid  in  his  coffin  with  great  folemnity. 
The  fervice  for  the  dead  was  chanted  by  the 
Monks,  and  Charles  joined  in  the  prayers  that 
were  offered  for  the  repofe  of  his  foul,  while  his 
attendants  fhed  tears  as  if  they  had  in  reality  cele- 
brated his  funeral.  The  ceremony  being  clofed, 
and  the  afliftants  retired,  Charles  rofe  out  of  the 
coffin  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  filled  with 
thofe  awful  fentiments  which  this  folemn  and 
fingular  fcene  was  calculated  to  infpire.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  impreffion  which  this  image 
of  death  left  on  his  mind  had  affe&ed  his  nervous 
fyftem,  already  enfeebled  by  a  variety  of  caufes. 
The  next  day  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  his 
exhaufled  conftitution  could  not  long  refill  its 
violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  2ift  September, 
1558,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.* 

*  Robertfon's  Hift.  Charles  V.  v.  4.  book  12.    Strad.  de  Belto 
Belgico,  hb,  i. 
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Such  was  the  exit  of  Charles  V.  who  had  afted 
a  more  confpicuous  part  on  the  theatre  of 
Europe  than  any  other  monarch  fince  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  Patient  and  indefatigable,  his 
application  to  bufinefs  was  never  diverted  by 
pleafure,  and  feldom  relaxed  by  amufement. 
He  was  accuftomed  to  revolve  every  fubjeft 
with  the  mod  careful  attention;  but  his  prompti- 
tude in  execution  was  not  lefs  remarkable  than 
his  patience  in  deliberation ;  nor  did  he  difcover 
greater  fagacity  in  the  choice  of  his  meafures, 
than  fertility  of  genius  in  devifing  expedients  to 
render  them  fuccefsful.  Though,  during  the 
mod  ardent  feafon  of  life,  he  confined  himfelf  to 
the  cabinet,  yet,  when  he  appeared  in  the  field, 
he  difplayed  fuch  military  talents  as  juftly  entitled 
him  to  rank  with  the  greateft  generals  of  the 
age.  He  poflefled,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
art  of  difcovering  and  availing  himfelf  of  the 
abilities  of  men,  and  of  fecuring  their  fidelity 
and  attachment.  But  all  thefe  qualities  were 
fliaded  by  a  reftlefs  and  unbounded  ambition, 
which  opprefled  and  exhaufted  his  people,  and 
by  an  infidious  and  fraudulent  polky,  which 
was  rendered  more  odious  by  the  open  and 
generous  difpofition  of  Francis  I.  his  cotem- 
porary  and  rival.  The  reign  of  Charles  was 
fatal  to  the  liberty  of  Spain ;  by  his  fuccefs  in 
the  war  againft  the  Junta,  he  exalted  the  royal 
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prerogative  on  the  ruins  of  the  Commons ;  and 
after  that  event  the  power  of  the  ariftocracy  was 
gradually  broken.  The  grandees,  allured  by 
offices  of  honour  and  emolument  in  the  court  or 
the  army,  and  permitted  to  retain  the  vain  dif- 
tin&ion  of  being  covered  in  the  prefence  of  the 
fovereign,  paid  no  attention  to  the  increafing 
power  of  the  crown,  and  the  will  of  the  monarch 
became  at  length  the  fupreme  law  throughout 
Spain.* 


Vide  Don  Juan  Pablo  Vifcardo  y  Gufman  ubi  fupra. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


State  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy  at  the  acceflion  of  Philip  II. — Extent  and 
riches  of  his  dominions. — His  war  with  the  Holy  See. — War  with 
France. — Alliance  with  England. — Battle  of  St.  Quintin. — Calais 
taken  from  the  Englifli  by  the  Duke  of  Guife. — The  French  defeated 
at  Gravelines. — Peace  of  Cateau  Cambrefis. — Philip  returns  to 
Spain — Perfecutes  the  diffenters  from  the  Catholic  Faith. — Re- 
fleftions  on  intolerance. — War  againft  the  African  pirates. — Siege  of 
Malta  by  the  Turks. — Diflurbances  in  the  Netherlands. — Tyranny 
of  Cardinal  Grenville. — Oppreffive  meafures  of  Vigilius  and  Barla- 
mont. — Moderation  of  Margaret  Duchefs  of  Parma. — Garrifons 
placed  in  Valenciennes,  Tournay,  and  Antwerp. — Arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands. — Tragical  fate  of  Don  Carlos. — 
Execution  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn. — Tyranny  of  Alva, — 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands. — Revolt  of  the  Morefcoes. — Con- 
federacy  between  Spain,  Rome,  and  Venice,  againft  the  Ottoman 
Porte. — Memorable  defeat  of  the  Turkifh  fleet  near  Lepanto. 

DURING  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ftarof  Auftria 
was  predominant ;  and  in  that  of  his  fon,  Spain 
retained  her  political  afcendency  in  the  old  and 
the  new  world.  The  Houfe  of  Auftria  was  now 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  German  and  the 
Spanifh  ;  but  though  Philip  was  difappointed  of 
obtaining  the  imperial  crown  which  his  father  had 
•worn,  yet  he  might  juftly  be  efteemed  the  moft 
powerful  monarch  of  that  age.  He  pofleffed  the 
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united  kingdoms  of  Spain,  the  crowns  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  Tranche  Comte, 
and  the  Netherlands.  His  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged in  Tunis  and  Oran,  in  the  Cape  Verd  and 
the  Canary  iflands;  but  his  vail  dominions  in 
Europe  and  Africa  were  not  equal  in  extent  to 
the  recentacquifitions  in  America,  where  empires 
inftead  of  provinces  had  heen  annexed  to  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  and  inexhauftible  veins  of 
wealth  had  been  difcovered.  Over  thefe  various 
and  immenfe  territories  Philip  II.  commenced 
his  reign  with  every  poflible  advantage.  In  the 
time  of  his  predeceffor,  the  colonies  of  the  new 
world  were  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  newly 
difcovered  mines  had  not  tranfmitted  much  of 
their  rich  produce  into  the  treafury.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  gold  and  filver  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  copioufly  poured  into  the  bofom  of 
the  Guadalquiver ;  and  the  Spaniard  might  juftly 
boaft,  that  "  he  who  had  not  feen  Seville,  had 
"  not  feen  the  wonder  of  the  world."  The 
manufactures  of  the  Netherlands  were  excel- 
lently adapted  to  the  fupply  of  the  colonies ; 
and  Antwerp  and  Seville  were  calculated  to 
become  the  emporia  of  the  richeft  commerce  of 
the  world.  A  veteran,  army,  renowned  for 
courage,  and  commanded  by  officers  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  war  and  viftory;  a  fleet  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  other  power;  a  council  compofed  of 
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experienced  ftatefmen;  and  a  trade  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  lucrative  than  any  other  nation  had 
ever  pofTcfled,  promifed  to  Spain  an  age  of  fplen- 
did  profperity.  The  chara&er  of  the  new 
monarch  alfo  feemed  at  firfl  to  juftify  the  expec- 
tation of  his  fubjecls  :  he  was  laborious  and 
indefatigable  in  bufinefs  :  religious  bigotry  and 
the  love  of  arbitrary  power  were  his  grand 
defeats.  Thefe  were  the  fourcesof  all  the  evils 
of  his  reign,  and  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  the 
glory  and  greatnefs  of  Spain. 

Philip  had  not  long  the  fatisfaflion   of  feeing 
his  dominions   flourifh    in    tranquillity.       The 
truce  which  had  been   concluded    with  France 
was     foon    violated  through  the   in- 
trigues of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  Paul  IV. 
who  reprefented  to    Henry    that  a   favourable 
opportunity  occurred  for  attacking  the  Spanifh 
dominions  in  Italy.     The   Pope  having  afTured 
himfelf  of  the  afliftance  of  the  French  monarch, 
immediately   publifhed  a  memorial  enumerating 
various  fubjecls  of  complaint  againft  Philip,  and 
declaring  his  forfeiture  of  the  crown  of  Naples. 
The  Spanifh  monarch,  having  early  imbibed 
a  profound  veneration  for  the  Holy  See,  felt  no 
fmall  reluclance  to  hoftilities.     But  after  a  con- 
fiderable   time  of  deliberation  and  delay,  he  at 
.lad   determined   on   aftion ;    and  the   Duke  of 
Alva  was  ordered  to  enter  the  Papal  territories, 
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The  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  the  Pope  prepared  for  fuftaining  a 
ficge.  But  although  he  himfelf  was  undaunted, 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  felicitations  of 
the  cardinals,  and  propofed  aceflation  of  arms. 
The  Duke  of  Alva,  fenfible  that  his  matter  was 
extremely  defirous  of  terminating  a  war  which 
he  had  commenced  with  fo  great  relutlance, 
clofed  with  the  overture,  and  confented  to  a 
truce.  Paul,  however,  foon  gave  proofs  of  his 
infincerity.  The  Duke  of  Guife,  with  twenty 
thoufand  of  the  bed  troops  of  France,  was  march- 
ing to  his  fupport.  His  Holinefs,  immediately 
throwing  off  the  mafk,  again  had  recourfe  to  arms 
and  anathemas.  The  Duke  of  Alva  retreated 
towards  Naples :  the  French  advanced  to  the 
frontiers  of  that  kingdom,  but  their  army  being 
wafted  by  difeafe,  was  compelled  to  retreat  and 
return  to  Rome  for  the  protection  of  that 
capital. 

On  the  fide  of  Flanders  the  war  was  profecuted 
with  greater  vigour.  The  caution  of  the  Englifh 
nation  had  excluded  Philip  from  any  fhare  in  its 
government ;  but  the  affeftiorv  of  his  con- 
fort  gave  him  no  inconfiderable  influence  in  its 
affairs.  To  gratify  the  inclinations  of  Mary, 
England  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Spain.  The  army 
which  Philip  had  collected  in  the  Netherlands 
amounted  to  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  was  joined 
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by  eight  thoufand  Englifh  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  chief  command  was  intruded 
to  Emanuel  Philebert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  with 
his  whole  force,  inverted  the  town  of  St.Quintin, 
in  Picardy,  while  Philip  remained  at  Cambray 
in  order  to  be  near  the  fcene  of  afclion.  As 
there  were  few  fortified  towns  between  St. 
Ouintin  and  Paris,  the  French  monarch  refolved 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  a  place  the  capture  of 
which  would  open  a  way  to  his  capital.  The 
forces  collected  by  Henry  were  commanded  by 
the  Conftable  Montmorency,  who  attempted  to 
throw  fuccours  into  the  town  :  a  few  troops 
forced  their  paffage  ;  but  the  conftable  being 
attacked  in  his  retreat  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
with  an  army  greatly  fuperior,  was  totally  routed 
and  taken  prifoner  with  about  four  thoufand  of 
his  troops,  among  whom  were  many  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers  ;  and  nearly  as  great  a  number  of 
the  French  perifhed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Among 
the  flain  were  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  brother  to 
the  Prince  ofConde,  and  feveral  other  officers 
of  difiinftion.  To  the  valour  of  Count  Egmont 
the  Spaniards  were  chiefly  indebted  for  this 
decifive  vi&ory,  which  they  gained  with  an. 
inconfiderable  lofs.* 


*  In  memory  of  this  viftory  at  St.  Quintin,  Philip  afterwards  erc£le<J 
the  palace  of  the  Efcurial. 
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A  council  of  war  being  called  to  determine  on 
the  plan  of  their  future  operations,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  propofed   to  relinquifh   the  fiege  of  St. 
Quintin,  and  10  march  direclly  to  Paris  ;  but  the 
projeft  was  too  bold  for  the  cautious  temper  of 
Philip,   and   the  fiege  was   continued.     In  the 
mean   while  the   conflernation    which  had  per- 
vaded France  gradually  fubfided.  The  undaunt- 
ed  countenance  of  Henry  revived  the  courage 
of  his  fubje&s.       He    collected    the    fcattered 
remains  of  the  army,  to  which  he  joined  the  Ban 
and   Arriereban  of  the  provinces,  and  recalled 
the  Marefchal   de   Briffac  from  Piedmont,  and 
the  Duke  of  Guife  from  Rome,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the   defence  of  France.       The    Pope, 
deferted  by  his  allies,  concluded  a  peace  with 
Philip,  who  being  extremely  defirousofa  recon- 
ciliation with  the  head  of  the  church,  engaged  to 
reftoreallhis  conquefts  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftates, 
and  to  fend  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  Rome  to  afk 
pardon    in   his   pwn    name,  and  in   that  of  his 
matter,  for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  the 
church.     On  this  occafion,  the  Duke,  although 
one  of  the   proudeft  men  of  the  age,  and  accuf- 
torned  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiar  intercourfe 
with  Princes,  confeffed  that  when  he  approached 
the   Pope  his  voice  failed,  and  his  prefence  of 
mind  forfook  him — a  finking  proof  of  the  fuper- 
ftitious   veneration    of  the  Spaniards   for    the 
Papal  character. 
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The  return  of  the  Duke  of  Guife  to  France 
convinced  Philip  that,  by  perfevering  in  the 
fiege  of  St.  Quin  tin,  the  opportunity  of  penetrating 
to  the  French  capital  was  irretneveably  loft  ;  and 
the  acquifition  of  that  place,  with  the  two  incon- 
fiderable  towns  of  Hamand  and  Catelet,  was  all 
that  he  gained  by  his  viftory.  The  Duke  of 
Guife  commenced  his  operations  by  the  fiege 

of  Calai*fx\v7fnch  he  reftored   to  the 
A.  D.  1558.  .      '1       f 

N-          crown    or    France   after  it  had  been 

above  two  hundred  years  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  being  the  fole  remnant  of  the  con- 
quefts  of  Edward  III.  on  the  continent.*  Soon 
after  the  capture  of  Calais  the  Marefchal  de 
Termes  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Dunkirk  by 
affault,  and  advanced  to  Nieuport,  where  he 
was  met  by  Count  Egmont  with  a  fuperior  force. 
The  French  attempted  to  retreat ;  but  the  Count, 
preffing  forward,  forced  them  to  aftion  near 
Gravelines.  The  defperate  valour  of  the  French 
held  viftory  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  ;  but  a  fqua- 
dron  of  Englifh  veffels,  being  drawn  to  the  coaft 
by  the  noife  of  the  firing,  entered  the  river  Aa, 
and  turning  their  guns  againft  the  right  wing  of 
their  army,  decided  the  conteft.  The  French 
fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  two  thoufand 


*  Calais  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1347,  and  was  retaken  by 
ihe  Duke  of  Guife  A  D.  1558. 
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dead  on  the  field  ;  and  their  commander,  with 
many  other  officers  of  diftin&ion,  were  made 
prifoners.* 

The  alternations  of  fuccefs  and  mifcarriage 
inclined  the  Beligerent  monarchs  to  direft  their 
attention  to  the  reftoration  of  peace,  after  Spain 
and  France  had  been  for  near  half  a  century 
engaged  in  almoft  continual  wars.  Negotiations 
being  commenced  a  treaty  was  at 
length  concluded  at  Cateau  Cam- 
brefis.  The  articles  were  more  advantageous  to 
Spain  than  to  France.  All  the  conquefts  on  both 
fides  were  reftored,  except  the  towns  of  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  remained  to  France ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  regained  moft  of  his 
dominions. t  While  the  negotiation  was  pend- 
ing, Mary,  Queen  of  England,  expired  of  a 
dropfical  dileafe,  occafioned,  according  to  fome, 
by  her  uneafinefs  at  the  abfence  and  indifference 
of  Philip,  while  others  afcribe  her  death  to  her 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  Calais.  Both  thefe  caufes 
might  have  concurred  to  accelerate  that  event, 
or  both  opinions  may  be  only  conjecture.  Philip 
at  fiift  profefled  great  friendfhip  for  her  fuccef- 
for  Elizabeth,  and  even  attempted  to  obtain  her 
hand  in  marriage.  But  perceiving  her  decided 


*  Thuan.  lib.  20.  p.  693. 

t  Henry  refigned  conquefts  that  Spain  could  not  have  wrefted 
him  in  thirty  years.    Henault  Ab.  Chron.  ad.  An.  1559. 
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repugnance  to  his  wifhes,  and  her  zeal  for  the 
Proteftant  religion,  he  appeared  lefs  attached  to 
her  interefts ;  and  fhe  being  apprehenlive  of 
the  defection  of  her  ally,  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
which  fhe  refigned  Calais  to  the  French.  Peace 
was  thus  reftored  between  Spain,  England,  and 
France  ;  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  engaged 
to  efpoufe  Elizabeth  and  Margaret,  the  daughter 
and  lifter  of  Henry  ;  and  as  public  interefts  are 
frequently  bartered  for  private  advantages,  the 
national  lofles  of  France  were  compenfated  by 
procuring  fplendid  eftablifhments  for  the  family 
of  the  monarch. 

On  the  reftpration  of  peace,  Philip  returned 
to  Spain.  He  had  fcarcely  landed  at  Laredo, 
in  Bifcay,  when  a  dreadful  tempeft  arofe  which 
deftroyed  or  difperfed  the  fleet  by  which  he  had 
been  efcorted  :  above  a  thoufand  of  his  fubjecls 
perifhed,  and  an  invaluable  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  ftatues,  from  Italy  and  Flanders,  was 
buried  in  the  ocean.  In  gratitude  to  Providence 
for  his  prefervation  from  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
Philip  is  faid  to  have  fblemnly  dedicated  his 
reign  to  the  defence  of  -the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith,  and  the  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  and  Spain 
has  had  too  much  reafon  to  lament  the  rigid 
punctuality  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  engage- 
ment. The  fevere  policy  of  the  inquifition, 
eftablifhed  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  order 
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10  prevent  the  baptized  Jews  and  Moors  from 
relapfing  into  their  former  errors,  was  rigour- 
oufly  employed  in  reftrifting  the  freedom  of  the 
mind  on  the  mod  important  fubjecls  of  human 
inquiry.  Numerous  fpies  and  informers  were 
interefled  to  accufe,  and  eighteen  inquifitorial 
courts  were  employed  to  condemn  to  the  flames 
thofe  who  dared  to  diflent  from  the  eftablifhed 
church.  At  Valladolid  -this  dreadful  lenience 
was  executed  on  thirty  perfons,  and  Philip 
himfelf,  accompanied  by  his  fon  Don  Carlos,  by 
his  filter,  and  by  the  grandees  of  his  court,  was  an 
unmoved  fpeclator  of  the  inhuman  facrifice.  A 
nobleman,  when  led  to  the  flake,  implored  the 
mercy  of  his  fovereign;  but  the  furious  bigot 
Iternly  replied  that  he  would  carry  the  wood  to 
burn  his  own  fon  if  he  were  guilty  of  herefy. 
Such  are  the  horrid  fentiments  infpired  by  that 
infernal  fpirit  of  fuperflitious  intolerance,  which 
has  not  been  confined  to  one  particular  feel  of 
religion,  but,  at  certain  periods,  and  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  has  difgraced  every  naiional 
church,  and  given  occafion  to  the  exulting  ex- 
elamation  of  infidels, 

"  Tantum  religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum," 

an  obfervation,  however,  which  derives  all  its 
force  from  the  want  of  difcrirninating  between 
political  religion  and  genuine  chriftianity. 
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From  the  gloomy  fcenes  of  religious  perfecu- 
tion,  we  nuift  turn  to  the  more  brilliant  enter- 
prifes  of  war.  In  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
Charles  V.  had  not  been  able  completely  to 
protect  his  fubjefts  from  the  piratical  depreda- 
tions of  the  corfairs  of  Africa.  After  the  abdica- 
tion of  that  monarch  they  became  flill  more 
daring,  and  harrafied,  by  defultory  attacks,  the 
coafts  of  Spain,  of  Naples,  and  of  Sicily.  The 
name  of  BarbarofTa  had  not  been  more  terrible 
than  was  now  that  of  Dragut,  who  had  fubdued 
a  great  part  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  and  con- 
tinued to  ravage,  with  indefatigable  a&livity,  the 
fhores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Philip,  being  re- 
lieved from  the  war  with  France,  refolved  to 
chaftife  the  pirates  of  Africa.  An  armament  of 
a  hundred  fliips  of  war  and  tranfports,  with 
fourteen  thoufand  veteran  troops,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli,  governor  of 
Sicily,  failed  from  Syracufe  to  Tripoli,  the 
principal  retreat  of  Dragut.  But  the  abilities  of 
the  Spanifli  commander  in  chief  were  unequal  to 
the  enterprife.  So  injudicioufly  had  his  pre- 
parations been  conducted,  that,  while  the  fleet 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Syracufe,  near  four 
thoufand  of  the  troops  had  died  of  an  epidemic 
difeafe,  occafioned  by  unwholfome  provifions  ; 
and  when  arrived  on  the  African  coaft,  inftead 
of  immediately  attacking  Tripoli,  he  confumed 
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his  time  in  fortifying  the  ifland  of  Gerba.  Dra- 
gut,  who  was  then  engaged  in  an  inland  war  with 
one  of  the  independent  Princes  of  Barbary, 
abandoning  the  hope  of  new  conquefts,  returned 
to  defend  his  former  acquifuions.  The  time 
which  the  Spaniards  had  wailed,  allowed  him  to 
collecl  his  fcattered  cruifers  :  the  fquadrons  of 
the  Porte  were  joined  to  thofe  of  Barbary  ;  and 
on  their  approach,  the  fickly  flate  of  his  troops 
not  permitting  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli  to 
hazard  a  battle,  he  gave  the  fignal  for  flight, 
•which  was  conducted  in  the  moft  precipitate  and 
diforderly  manner.  Several  of  the  fhips  were 
loft  on  the  fhoals  or  wrecked  on  the  coaft  :  above 
thirty  of  them  were  taken  by  the  Turks  :  near  a 
thoufand  veterans  perifhed  :  about  five  hundred 
were  made  prifoners;  and  the  Duke,  with  fome 
of  his  principal  officers,  efcaped  to  Malta. 

The  Spanifh  fleet  was  no  fooner  departed  than 
Dragut  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Gerba,  of  which 
the  defence  was  intruded  to  Don  Alvaro  de 
Sandez,  an  officer  of  confummate  courage  and 
(kill.  A  body  of  twelve  thoufand  Turks  under 
the  conducl  of  Piali,  one  of  the  braveft  of  the 
Ottoman  commanders,  fupported  the  defultory 
attacks  of  the  Moors.  During  feveral  days  the 
Spaniards,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
commander,  repulfed  the  enemy  with  fleady  and 
perfevering  valour.  The  Turkifh  batteries  at 
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length  had  reduced  the  fortifications  to  ruins, 
when  Don  Alvaro,  and  his  garrifon,  which  was 
now  reduced  to  a  thoufand  men,  refolved  to 
perifh  or  open  a  paffage,  fword  in  hand,  through 
the  hoftile  array.  Sallying  forth  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  they  fpread  terror  and  carnage 
through  the  infidel  camp,  and  had  almoft  reached 
the  tent  of  the  general,  when  their  career  was 
Hopped  by  the  feleft:  bands  of  the  janiflaries. 
Encompaffed  on  every  fide,  they  ftill  made  a 
defperate  refiftance,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  Don  Alvaro  himfelf,  with  two  of  his 
officers,  forced  their  way  through  the  furround- 
ing  hoft,  and  having  reached  the  more,  gained 
the  wreck  of  a  veffel.  There  he  was  difcovered 
in  the  morning  undauntedly  waiting  the  charge 
of  the  enemy.  The  Turkifh  general,  Piali, 
admired  his  valour,  and  gave  him  a  folemn 
aflurance  of  fafety  and  honourable  treatment. 
On  thefe  conditions  Alvaro  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  after  a  fiiort  captivity  at  Conftantinople  was 
ranfomed  by  his  fovereign. 

The  fuccefs  of  Dragut  excited  the  emulation 
of  the  other  piratical  chiefs.  Hafcem,  Viceroy 
of  Algiers,  and  fon  of  Barbaroffa,  having  colle£r.- 
ed  a  force  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  a 
fleet  of  thirty  veffels,  laid  fiege  to  the  fortrefs 
of  Mazarquiver,  which,  together  with  Oran, 
had  been  wrefted  from  the  Moors  under  the 
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vigorous  adminiftration  of  Ximenes.  The 
danger  of  that  important  place  roufed  Philip  to 
vigorous  exertion.  A  numerous  fleet  collected 
in  the  Spanifh  and  Italian  ports,  and  command- 
ed by  Don  Francifco  Mendoza,  foon  appeared 
in  fi^ht  of  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Fortune  now 
again  began  to  favour  the  enterprifes  of  Philip  ; 
and  the  corfairs  of  Barbary  were  taught,  in 
their  turn,  to  tremble  at  the  found  of  war.  His 
fleet  and  army  attacked  the  fortrefs  of  Pennon 
de  Velez,  the  retreat  of  Cara  Muftapha,  who, 
though  originally  a  common  feaman,  had, 
by  his  daring  fpirit  and  his  fuccefs  in  piracy, 
been  enabled  to  equip  a  fquadron  of  gallies, 
with  which  he  fcoured  the  Mediterranean  with 
indefatigable  rapacity.  From  its  fituation  on  a 
and  fleep  rock,  feparated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  a  channel,  and  accefllble  only  by  a  nar- 
row path.  Pennon  de  Velez  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable ;  but  the  cowardice  of  the  governor  to 
whom  Muftapha  had,  during  his  own  abfence, 
intruded  its  defence,  rendered  this  important 
fortrefs  an  eafy  conqueft. 

But  the  joy  which  thefe  fuccefies  excited  in 
Chriftendom  was  foon  allayed  by  apprehenfions 
of  danger,  solyman  confidered  himfelf  as  the 
general  proteftor  6f  the  followers  of  Mahomet : 
his  power  and  abilities  were  not  unequal  to  the 
arduous  office,  and  his  immenfe  preparations 
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announced  fome  grand  effort.  But  it  was  uncer- 
tain where  the  ftorm  would  fall.  Even  in  the 
Ottoman  councils  it  remained  for  fome  time 
undetermined  whether  Sicily  or  Malta  fhould  be 
the  primary  objecl  of  attack.  Solyman,  how- 
ever, refolved  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Malta, 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  armament  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife.  But 
the  dauntlefs  and  perfevering  intrepidity  of  the 
knights,  under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Mafter, 
Jean  de  la  Valette,  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Ottoman  power;  and  the  memorable  defence  of 
Malta,  during  the  fpace  of  four  months,  will 
ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateft  atchieve- 
ments  recorded  in  military  hiftory.*  During 
this  tremendous  feafon  of  danger  and  diftrefs, 
the  knights  had  conftantly  expecled  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  from  Sicily,  where  an  armament 
was  affembled  for  their  relief.  But  Philip, 
actuated  by  a  felfifh  and  ungenerous  policy,  re- 
folved not  to  expofe  his  own  forces  till  the 
ftrength  of  the  Turks  was  broken.  At  length, 
when  the  Ottoman  army  was  reduced  from  above 
forty  thoufand  to  lefs  than  fixteen  thoufand  men, 
he  fent  orders  to  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  to  ex- 
pedite the  failing  of  the  fucc^mrs  for  Malta. 


*  The  Ifland  of  Malta  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  of 
Jerufalem,  by  Charles  V.  when  Solyman  had  expelled  them  from 
Rhodes. 
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About  the  middle  of  September,  fix 
thoufand  veterans,  under  the  con- 
duel  of  the  adventurous  Alvaro  de  Sandez,  who 
had  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  uncommon  in- 
trepidity at  Gerba,  were  landed  on  the  ifland. 
Don  Alvaro  immediately  advanced  and  attacked 
the  enemy  :  the  Turks  were  thrown  into  con- 
fufion,  and  the  route  foon  became  general :  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Muftapha,  narrowly  efcaped  to  his 
fleet ;  but  above  two  thoufand  of  his  braveft 
janiffaries  perifhed  by  the  fwords  of  the 
Spaniards.* 

The  failure  of  the  Ottoman  arms  before  Malta 
relieved  Philip  from  all  apprehenfions  for  Sicily ; 
but  while  he  gained  fome  refpite  from  foreign 
alarms,  his  own  dominions  contained  a  germ  of 
civil  commotion,  which  ultimately  produced 
more  fatal  effects  than  could  have  refulted  from 
foreign  hoftilities.  Spain  indeed  was  overawed 
by  military  force  and  inquifitorial  tribunals. 
But  the  Netherlands  retained  a  confiderable 
fliare  of  freedom.  From  an  early  period  thofe 
provinces  had  been  independent  Hates  under 
their  refpeflive  Dukes  and  Counts,  who,  being 
frequently  engaged  in  hoftilities  with  one 
another,  or  wjjh  the  neighbouring  powers, 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  their  fubjefts 

*  Vide  L'Abbe  Vertot  Siege  de  Make. 
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for  fupplies.  Thefe  were  feldom  granted 
without  extorting  fome  conceflion  in  return; 
and  various  priviliges  were  gradually  acquired 
by  the  cities,  the  nobles,  and  the  prelates. 
Their  conftitution,  though  monarchical  in 
form,  was  in  its  eflence  republican.  The 
fupreme  authority  was  lodged  in  the  aflembly  of 
the  ftates,  which  had  the  power  of  meeting  as 
often  as  the  members  deemed  it  expedient. 
Without  the  confent  of  that  aflembly  no  laws 
could  be  enacled,  no  taxes  could  be  impofed, 
no  war  could  be  undertaken,  nor  could  any 
foreigner  be  admitted  into  any  branch  of  the 
adminiftration.  Their  Princes  reigned  in  here- 
ditary fucceffion  ;  but  their  principal  function 
was  that  of  commanding  the  military  force. 

By  conqueft  or  marriage  thefe  provinces  were 
at  length  united  under  the  dominion  of  the  Houfe 
of  Burgundy;  but  their  conftitution  remain- 
ed nearly  the  fame.  Induftry  was  excited,  and 
commerce  flourifhed  under  the  genial  influence 
of  freedom.  At  firft  Bruges  and  afterwards 
Antwerp  became  the  emporium  of  the  north. 
Ghent  was  remarked  for  the  excellence  of  its 
woollens,  and  Arras  for  the  beauty  of  its  tapeftry; 
almoft  every  town  in  the  Netherlands  was  enrich- 
ed by  fome  manufacture  ;  and  the  opulence  of 
thefe  provinces  excited  the  altomfhment  of  the 
neighbouring  countries. 
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On  the  extin&ion  of  the  male  line  of  the 
Houfe  of  Burgundy,  by  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  fovereignty  of  his  dominions  devolved 
on  Mary,  his  daughter  and  hcirefs,  who  was 
married  to  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans. 
The  acceffion  of  their  grandfon,  Charles  V.  to 
the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Germany,  by  rendering 
him  too  powerful  to  be  controlled,  was  urf- 
favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands. 
That  Prince  frequently  introduced  foreign 
troops  into  thefe  provinces,  and  in  other  refpe&s 
made  too  free  with  their  privileges.  But  Flan- 
ders was  the  place  of  his  nativity  :  from  tafte  and 
early  attachment  he  loved  the  Flemings,  kept 
them  about  his  perfon,  and  beftowed  on  them 
the  mod  important  offices,  while  they  acknow- 
ledged their  grateful  fenfe  of  this  preference  by 
an  ardent  zeal  for  his  glory  and  advantage. 

Neither  the  temper  nor  conducl  of  Philip 
was  calculated  to  keep  alive  thefe  emotions.^ 
His  haughty  referve,  and  his  bigotted  veneration 
for  the  church  of  Rome,  were  equally  difgufting 
to  the  Flemings.  The  opinions  of  the  reformers 
had  now  i'pread  far  and  wide  ;  and  men  nurtured 
in  civil  freedom  were  naturally  averfe  to 
religious  flavery.  Charles  had  laboured  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  new  religion,  and  had 
iflued  feveral  fevere  edifts  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  Proteftants  prepared 
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to  emigrate  with  their  families  and  their  effefts, 
his  prudence  reftrained  his  zeal  from  depopu- 
lating a  country  which  afforded  him  the  moft 
effectual  fupporl.  But  Philip,  overlooking  or 
defpifing  fuch  confiderations,  had  no  fooner 
received  the  reins  of  government,  than  he  re- 
vived the  obnoxious  edicls,  and  eftablifhed  for 
the  extirpation  of  herefy,  a  tribunal  which,  with- 
out the  invidious  name  of  the  inquifition,  was 
armed  with  all  the  oppreffive  powers  of  that 
inftitution.  The  number  of  the  Spanifh  troops, 
(till  retained  in  the  Netherlands,  together  with 
their  rapacity  and  infolence,  augmented  the 
difcontents  of  the  people.  Their  complaints 
were  preferred  to  the  throne  before  the  depar- 
ture of  Philip  for  Spain  ;  but  he  liftened  in  fullen 
filence  to  the  reprefemations  of  the  ftates,  and, 
difdaining  all  conciliatory  counfels,  refolved  to 
maintain  his  authority  by  coercion. 

Margaret,  Duchefs  of  Parma,  on  whom  Philip 
had  conferred  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
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lands,  was  inclined  to  more  moderate  meafures  ; 
but  although  fhe  poflefled  the  title  of  Regent, 
the  power  was  chiefly  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Grenville,  Archbifhop  of  Mechlin,  a 
man  of  an  obfcure  extraction,  but  of  eminent 
abilities,  indefatigable  in  bufinefs,  undaunted  in 
danger,  and  bv  gratitude  and  intereft  attached 
to  Philip  and  the  Roman  See.  By  nature  and 
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habit  infenfible  to  pity,  he  enforced  the  fangui- 
nary  edi&s  of  his  fovereign  with  unrelenting 
feverity,  and  trampled  with  tyrannical  rigour 
on  the  conftitution  of  the  provinces.  But  his 
arrogance,  combined  with  his  bigotry,  at  length 
proved  fatal  to  his  power.  The  famous  William 
of  NafTau,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Counts  of 
Egmontand  Horn,  three  of  the  principal  nobles, 
determined  to  lay  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.*  In  a  letter  to  the  King  they 
afcribed  all  the  difcontents  to  the  imperious 
condu6l  of  the  Cardinal.  Philip,  naturally 
inflexible,  refufed  to  difmifs  his  minifter  ;  but 
Grenville,  feeing  himfelf  the  objeft  of  univerfal 
deteftation,  yielded  to  the  ftorm.  Convinced  of 
the  inefficacy  of  his  meafures,  he  folicited  and 
obtained  his  recal,  and  thus  prudently  withdrew 
from  the  troubles  which  his  tyranny  had  ex- 
cited. 

But  the  removal  of  the  minifter  was  far  from 
reftoring  tranquillity  ;  his  influence  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  two  of  his  creatures,  Vigilitis  and 
Barlaimont,  who  were  aftive  in  continuing  his 
tyrannical  meafures;  and  the  Proteftants  ftill 
groaned  under  the  fcourge  of  perfecution.  The 
menacing  afpeft  of  affairs  at  length  alarmed  the 
Regent.  She  refolved  to  fend  one  of  the  pnn- 

*  Strada  de  Bello  Belgico  lib.  2. 
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cipal  nobility  to  Spain,  to  lay  before  Philip  the 
agitated  ftate  of  the  provinces,  and  fhe  chofe 
Count  Egmont  for  that  important  embaffy.  The 
reception  of  that  nobleman  at  Madrid  was  of  the 
mod  flattering  nature  :  Philip  treated  him  with 
the  moft  marked  attention,  conciliated  his  affec- 
tions with  magnificent  prefents,  and  excited  his 
hopes  by  fplendid  promifes.  To  thefe  perfonal 
favours  he  added  fuch  expreffions  as  induced 
the  Count  to  anticipate  a  happy  refult  to  his 
embafly.  That  nobleman,  who  was  naturally- 
open  and  unfufpe&ing,  being  deceived  by 
thefe  promifing  appearances,  returned  to  the 
Netherlands  extolling  the  goodnefs  of  the 
monarch,  and  anfwering  for  his  fincerity.  But 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  more  circumfpeft  and 
fufpicious,  was  not  fo  eafily  deluded.  The  con- 
duel  of  Philip  indeed  foon  revealed  his  defigns. 
He  commanded  the  edifts  againft  herefy  to  be 
enforced  with  rigour,  and  numbers  of  his  fubje&s 
fell  the  vi£lims  of  perfecution. 

While  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Counts 
of  Egrnont  and  Horn,  actuated  by  prudence  or 
loyalty,  confined  thernfelves  to  remonftrances, 
their  moderation  was  defpifed  by  Philip  de 
Marnix,  Lord  of  St.  Aldegonde,  a  nobleman 
greatly  diftinguifhed  by  his  eloquence  and 
addrefs.  Under  his  direction  a  writing  was 
drawn  up,  which  ftrongly  marked  the  fpirit 
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which  pervaded  the  Netherlands.  After  ftating 
the  pernicious  effe&s  of  the  inquifition  intro- 
duced inio  the  provinces,  in  dire6l  violation  of 
the  eftablifhed  laws,  the  members  of  the  con- 
federacy, whofe  names  were  fubfcribed  to  this 
memorial,  declared  that  they  had  entered  into  a 
facred  league,  and  confirmed  it  by  a  folemn 
oath,  to  oppofe,  with  all  their  might,  the  pre- 
tentious of  that  illegal  court.  At  the  fame  time 
they  profeffed  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereign, 
and  declared  that  refiftance  to  tyranny  was  the 
fole  objecl  of  their  confederacy,  without  any 
defign  of  fubverting  the  eftablifhed  religion. 

The  oftenfible  views  of  the  league 
A.  D. 1556.  .  ,  . 

met  with  an  almoit  general  approba- 
tion ;  and  numbers  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed 
Catholics  affixed  their  fignature  to  the  memorial. 
In  order  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  the  confede- 
rates, confiding  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred,  all  of  them  noblemen  of  confiderable 
influence  in  the  country,  repaired  toBruffels,  and 
demanded  permiflion  to  ftate  their  fentiments  to 
the  Regent.  They  proceeded  in  regular  order  to 
the  palace,  and,  being  admitted  to  an  audience, 
renewed  theirprofeffionsofloyalty,butexprefred 
their  apprehenfions,  that  if  the  fyilem  of  rigour 
fhould  ftill  be  purfued,  a  general  revolt  would 
be  the  immediate  confequence,  and  demanded 
that  proper  perfons  fhould  be  difpatched  tp 
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Madrid  to  acquaint  the  King  with  the  ftate  of 
affairs.  So  bold  an  appeal  extorted  fome  con- 
ceffions  from  the  Regent.  She  tranfmitted  to 
the  inquifitors,  inftru£lions  to  proceed  againft 
the  Proteftants  with  greater  moderation,  and  to 
punifh  none  but  fuch  as  were  convicted  of 
fedition  ;  and  (he  commiffioned  the  Marquis  of 
Mons  and  the  Baron  de  Montigny,  two  of  the 
members  of  the  league,  to  lay  before  the  King 
the  petition  of  the  confederates. 

But  the  minds  of  the  Proteftants  were  too 
violently  agitated  to  bear  any  interval  of  fuf- 
penfe  :  their  clamours  demanded  immediate 
redrefs  ;  and,  in  a  moment  of  religious  frenzy,  a 
fanatical  rabble  broke  out  into  open  fedition. 
Precipitating  themfelves  on  the  churches,  they 
defpoiled  them  of  their  moft  coftly  ornaments, 
defaced  the  images  of  the  faints,  and  overturned 
the  altars.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  exerted  themfelves 
with  vigour  and  fuccefs  in  fuppreffing  thefe 
outrages.  By  their  influence  feveral  of  the 
leaders  were  given  up  and  punifhed  with  death, 
the  communion  veflels,  and  other  valuable 
articles,  were  recovered,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  church  was  reftored.  But  thefe  eminent 
fervices  could  not  efface  from  the  mind  of  Philip 
the  fufpicions  which  he  entertained  of  thefe 
npbjemen.  Their  remonftrances  againfl  the , 
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continuance  of  the  Spanifh  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands, as  well  as  againfl  the  inquifition  and  the 
adminiftration  of  Grenville,  with  the  attachment 
which  they  had  fhown  to-the  conftitutional  free- 
dom of  their  country,  had  excited  in  his  breaft 
a  fentiment  of  refentment  which  nothing  could 
eradicate.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Regent,  informed  her,  that  the  King  regarding  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Counts  of  Egmont 
and  Horn  as  the  fomenters  of  all  thedifiurbances, 
had  fworn  to  pumfh  them  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  The  Prince  of  Orange  having  got  pof- 
feflion  of  this  letter,  communicated  it  to  the 
Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  exhorted  them 
to  prepare  for  the  ftorm  with  which  they  were 
threatened  ;  but  Egmont  ftill  impreffcd  by  the 
favours  and  profeflions  of  Philip,  rejeBed  the 
•warning,  and  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in 
the  faith  of  his  fovereign  coft  him  his  life. 

In  the  mean  while  a  large  fum  of  money  was 
remitted  from  Spain,  and  orders  were  fent  to  the 
Regent  to  levy,  among  the  Catholics,  a  confider- 
able  number  of  troops.  Several  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  a  ftrong  corps  of  cavalry,  were  ac- 
cording railed,  and  intrufted  to  the  command  of 
officers  diftinguifhed  by  their  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  religion  and  their  fubfervience  to  the 
court.  Thefe  troops  were  defigned  to  occupy 
the  different  fortreffes,  and  overawe  the  re- 
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fraftory  cities.  The  inhabitants  of  Valenciennes, 
who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  enmity 
to  the  ancient  religion,  refufed  to  admit  a  garri- 
fon  into  the  citadel.  To  punifh  their  prefump- 
tion,  the  Lord  of  Noirchames,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  troops,  inverted  the  town.  The  cannon 
of  the  Catholics  foon  diffipated  the  enthufiafm. 
of  the  citizens,  and  compelled  them  to  open 
their  gates.*  Their  temerity  was  punifhed  by 
the  death  of  their  leaders,  and  by  a  rigid  profcrip- 
tion  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  Tournay  and 
Antwerp  were  awed  by  the  fate  of  Valenciennes; 
and  an  armed  force,  placed  in  their  refpe£live 
citadels,  oppreffed  the  religious  and  civil  rights 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  confederates,  with 
Count  Brederode  at  their  head,  prefented  a 
fecond  petition.  But  the  conduct  of  the  Regent 
ihewed  them  that  the  favourable  moment  had 
elapfed  :  {he  refufed  them  admiffion  to  her 
pretence,  and  the  only  anfwer  which  me  deigned 
to  return  was  that,  by  encouraging  riots  and 
tumult,  they  had  forfeited  all  claims  to  her 
regard. 

Exafperated  at  this  treatment,  Brederode  flew 
to  arms.  Holland  revered  a  chief  defcended 
from  her  ancient  Earls ;  and  the  Proteftants 
flocked  to  his  ftandard  ;  but  the  approach  of  the 

*  Strada  dc  Belle  Belg.  lib,  1, 
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Counts  of  Aremberg  and  Megen,  with  a  fuperior 
force  of  regular  troops,  obliged  him  to  retire 
into  Germany.  His  retreat  feemed  to  have  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  hopes  of  the  Proteftants.  The 
tempeft  was  fucceeded  by  a  perfeft  calm,  and 
the  difcontented  Lords  feemed  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  giving  proofs  of  their  zeal  for  the 
church  and  the  King. 

Could  Philip  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  fub- 
miffion  of  the  Netherlands,  the  prudence  and 
vigour  of  the  Duchefs  of  Parma  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  tranquillity  and  future 
obedience.  But  the  tyrannical  and  bigoted 
mind  of  the  monarch  imagined  that  the  honour 
of  the  crown  and  the  fecurity  of  the  church  re- 
quired the  eftablifhment  of  defpotifm,  and  the 
extirpation  of  herefy.  AQuated  by  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  he  directed  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  march 
•with  an  army  of  Spaniards.  Italians,  and  Germans, 
into  the  Netherlands.  Stern  and  implacable, 
the  Duke  was  a  proper  agent  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  fanguinary  defignsof  hisfovereign; 
and  the  news  of  his  appointment  fpread  terror 
and  difmay  through  the  provinces.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  refolved  to  efcape  from  the  ftorm  by 
retiring  into  Germany,  and  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  the  Count  of  Egmont  to  accompany 
him  in  his  flight.  But  finding  that  nobleman 
deaf  to  his  counfelj  he  left  him  with  this  memor- 
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Me  admonition,  "You,"  faid  the  Prince,  "  will 
"  be  the  bridge  by  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  will 
"  pafs  into  the  low  countries  ;  and  when  he  has 
"  pafTed  over  he  will  break  it  down." 

The  prediction  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
fatally  verified.  The  Duke  of  Alva  entered 
BrufTels,  and  foon  began  to  exercife  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  with  which  he  was  armed. 
Under  the  pretence  of  holding  a  confutation, 
the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn  were  allured  to 
the  palace,  wbere  they  were  arrefted  and  fent 
prifoners  to  the  caftle  of  Ghent.  The  Duchefs 
of  Parma,  who  was  far  from  fanftioning  this 
arbitrary  meafure,  and  felt  her  authority  as 
Regent  fuperceded  by  the  extraordinary  com- 
miffion  granted  to  Alva,  determined  to  retire 
from  a  ftation  in  which  her  feelings  had  been 
wounded,  and  her  dignity  infulted.  After 
reprefenting  to  Philip  the  fatal  confequences 
that  mud  inevitably  refult  from  his  tyrannical 
fyftemi  fhe  refigned  the  regency  ;  and  her  de- 
parture left  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  purfue  his 
languinary  meafures  without  even  the  appear- 
ance of  control.* 

While  Alva  tyrannifed  over  the  Netherlands, 
the  family  of  Philip  was  doomed  to  fhare  in  the 
fufferings  of  his  fubjefts.  Don  Carlos,  his  eldeft 


*  Faro.  Strada  de  Bello  Belgico,  lib.  2. 
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fon,  a  Prince  of  a  weak  capacity,  but  of  violen! 
paffions,  was  accufed  of  a  defign  of  retiring  to 
the  Netherlands  in  order  to  place  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents.  The  rafh  projeft  of  an 
inconfiderate  youth  ought  to  have  excited  the 
pity  as  much  as  the  refentment  of  his  royal 
father.  But  the  bofom  of  Philip  was  fteeled 
againft  every  tender  emotion.  In  his  prefence 
Don  Carlos  was  arrefled,  deprived  of  every  mark 
of  dignity,  and  committed  to  clofe  confinement. 
Conformably  to  the  will  of  his  inexorable  parent, 
the  court  of  inquifition  pronounced  him  guilty. 
A  veil  has  been  thrown  over  his  lad  moments, 
and  hiftory  has  been  unable  to  relate  the  manner 

in    which   this    unfortunate    Prince 
A.  D.  156*. 

expired. 

The  Flemings  could  expeft  little  mercy  from 
a  monarch  who  had  not  fpared  his  own  fon.  A 
fevere  inquifition  had  already  been  inftituted 
againft  thofe  who,  in  defence  of  their  rights,  had 
prefumed  to  refift  the  royal  will :  numbers  of 
every  age,  fex,  and  condition,  daily  perifhed  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  :  numbers  were,  by 
their  rapacious  judges,  robbed  of  their  property 
and  reduced  to  beggary;  and  fo  aftive  was  the 
perfecution  of  Alva  that,  in  the  fpace  of  one 
year,  above  a  hundred  thoufand  perfons  aban- 
doned their  habitations,  and  took  refuge  in 
foreign  countries.  Thither  they  transferred 
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their  (kill  in  thofe  arts  and  manufactures  which 
had  rendered  the  Netherlands  the  feat  of  opu- 
lence ;  and  thus  the  tyranny  of  Philip,  while  it 
impoverifhed  his  own  dominions,  enriched  thofc 
of  his  enemies. 

By  a  timely  flight  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
eluded  the  fnares  of  his  enemies;  but  his  eftates 
had  been  confiscated,  and  his  eldeft  fon,  the 
Count  of  Buren,  while  purfuing  his  ftudies  at  the 
univerfity  of  Louvain,  had  been  feized  and  fent 
to  Madrid.  His  own  wrongs  and  thofe  of  his 
country  concurred  to  impel  him  to  aftion  :  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, who  were  moved  by  the  miferies  of  their 
brethren,  the  Prince  was  enabled  to  levy  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops,  while  the  Flemifh 
exiles  ranged  themfelves  under  the  banners  of 
his  brother,  Count  Lewis,  of  Naflau.  The  latter 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Adolphus,  entered 
the  Netherlands.  Count  Aremberg,  who  ad<- 
vanced  with  a  detachment  of  Spaniards,  found 
his  adverfaryftrongly  entrenched  on  an  eminence 
with  a  deep  morafs  in  his  front.  His  own 
judgment  would  have  induced  him  to  decline  an 
attack  ;  but  his  troops,  with  loud  clamours, 
demanded  the  fignal  for  battle  ;  and  a  defeat  was 
the  confequence  of  their  temerity.  Having 
plunged  into  the  bog,  they  were  expofed,  in 
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that  difficult  fituation,  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
A  confiderable  number  of  them  perifhed ;  and 
in  a  defperate  charge  the  Count  of  Aremberg 
meeting  Count  Adolphus  of  Naflau,  both  of 
them  fell  by  each  other's  hand. 

Soon    after   this    tranfaftion,    the   Counts    of 
Egmont  and  Horn  were  brought  to  trial.     They 
•were  accufed  of  having  attempted  to  fubvert  the 
royal  authority  in  the  Netherlands.      But  their 
defence  clearly  proved  that  they  had  fuccefsfully 
proteded   the    constitutional    privileges    of  the 
crown,  and  laboured  to  promote  the  influence 
of  the   Catholic    religion.      At   the   fame  time 
they   reclaimed   their  rights  as    Knights   of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  appealed  to  the  judgment  of 
their  Peers  ;  but  they  pleaded  before  a  tribunal 
which  knew  no  other  law  than  the  will  of  the 
tyrant.     Contrary  to  every  principle  of  juftice, 
they  were  pronounced  guilty,  and  fentenced  to 
decapitation.      In   vain    did    the    Countefs    of 
Egmont  appeal  to  her  unfeeling  fovereign,  and 
remind  him  of  the  victories  of  St.  Quintin  and 
Gravelines,  which  had  been  gained  by  the  valour 
of  her  confort :  the  inflexible  monarch  was  not 
to  be  moved  by  tears,  by  prayers,  or  intreaties. 
Even  the  intercefiion  of  the  Duchefs  of  Parma 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  difregarded  ; 
and  at  Bruffels  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn 
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their  fate  with  fortitude  worthy  of  their 
former  aftions.*  The  people  did  not  diflemble 
their  indignation  at  this  tragedy  :  they  rufhed  to 
the  fcaffbld,  dippecl  handkerchiefs  in  their  blood, 
and  vowed  vengeance  on  the  tyrant  and  his 
fatellites. 

Count  Lewis  of  Naflau,  after  gaining  a  vidory 
with  the  lofs  of  a  brother,  found  his  army  in- 
creafed  to  thirteen  thotifand  men  ;  but  his 
German  troops  began  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay. 
In  this  fituation  he  was  fuddenly  attacked  by 
Alva  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  Spanifh 
veterans,  of  whom  three  thoufand  were  cavalry. 
A  mutinous  army  could  make  little  refiftance, 
and  Count  Lewis,  being  defeated  with  the  flaugh- 
ter  of  near  half  of  his  troops,  efcaped  from  the 
field  with  great  difficulty.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  at  the  fame  time,  had  arrived  with  an 
army  on  the  frontier  of  Guelderland,  and  iffued 
a  manifefto,  in  which  he  abjured  the  Romifh 
creed,  made  a  public  profeflion  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  declared  that  his  object  in  taking 
arms  was  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from 
flavery  and  ruin.  Although  his  hopes  were 
clouded  by  the  intelligence  of  the  recent 
difafters,  he  continued  to  advance,  and  having 
eroded  the  Rhine,  proceeded  to  the  Meufe  with- 

*  Fam,  Strada  ubi  fupra. 
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out  encountering  an  enemy.  On  the  oppofitc 
bank  of  that  river  he  firft  defcried  the  camp  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  defign  of  the  Spanifh 
general  was  to  guard  the  pafTage  of  the  Meufe  ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  eluded  his  vigilance, 
and  forded  the  river  in  a  place  which  was  deem- 
ed impracticable.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  knowing 
the  low  ftate  of  the  Prince's  finances,  cautioufly 
avoided  an  action,  and  contented  himfelf  with 
•watching  the  motions  of  his  antagonift.  He 
foon  faw  the  beneficial  refult  of  fo  prudent  a 
plan  of  operations.  The  mercenaries  in  the 
Proteftant  army  began  to  mutiny  for  want  of 
pay;  and  the  Prince,  not  being  able  to  gain 
pofleflion  of  any  of  the  fortreffes  or  cities,  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
and  to  difband  his  troops.  The  retreat  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  feemed  to  have  fecured  the 
afcendency  of  Aiva:  the  inquifition  exercifed 
its  fatal  power  with  tremendous  vigour;  and  all 
the  efforts  of  blotted  zeal  were  directed  to  the 
extermination  of  herefy. 

Spain,  as  well  as  the  Netherlands,  was  agitated 
by  the  tempeft  of  religious  perfecution  and  civil 
war,  its  natural  confequence.  When  Grenada 
furrendeied  to  the  arms  of  Ferdinand,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Mahomedan  religion  had  been 
ftipulatcd  in  the  articles  of  capitulation ;  and 
fmce  the  reign  of  that  Prince  the  Moorifh  inhabU 
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tants  had  cultivated  in  tranquillity  the  faith  of 
their  anceftors.  Butunder  the  adminiftration  of 
Philip  the  defolating  fpirit  of  the  inquifuion  was 
let  loofe  againft  the  Morefcoes,  and  that  unhappy 
race  had  recourfe  to  revolt  as  their  lad  but 
defperate  refource.  They  chofe  for  their  fove- 
reign  a  defcendant  of  their  ancient  Kings;  and 
in  the  mountains  of  Alpuxura,  they  maintained 
an  aclive  and  defultory  war  againft  the  Spanifli 
armies.  But  their  tumultuous  valour  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  difcipline  of  regular  forces  ; 
and  they  endeavoured,  by  fubmiflion,  to  avert 
impending  definition,  v  The  Marquis  of  Mon- 
degar,  Captain-General  of  the  province,  gave  to 
their  deputies  a.  favourable  reception,  and 
advifed  his  fovereign  to  treat  them  with  lenity. 
But  iuch  moderate  counfels  ill  accorded  with  the 
difpofition  of  Philip;  and  a  royal  mandate  was 
iffued,  commanding  all  prifoners  above  eleven 
years  of  age,  without  diftin&ion  of  fex,  age,  or 
condition,  to  be  fold  for  flaves.  Notwithstanding 
the  hopelefs  fituation  of  the  Morefcoes,  this 
inhuman  treatment  banifhed  from  their  minds 
every  fenfe  of  their. danger,  and  raifed  their  fury 
almoft  to  madnefs.  The  Spanifh  foldiers,  at  the 
fame  time,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  abandoned 
their  ftandards,  and  ravaged  the  country ;  and 
Grenada  exhibited  the  tumultuous  fpe&acle  of  a 
province  in  revolt  and  an  army  in  mutiny.  The 
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court  of  Madrid  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
daily  received :  the  difafters  arifing  fron  the 
mifconduft  of  the  minifters  were  imputed  to  the 
general  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  appoint  a  new 
commander. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  martial  talents 
of  Don  Juan  of  Auftria  burft  into  notice.     That 
Prince,  the  natural  Ion  of  Charles  V.   by  Mary 
of  Blomberg,  a  German  lady,  was  diftinguifhed 
by  a  graceful  perfon,  animated  by  a  fpirit  ardent 
for  military  enterprife.     Although  he   was  only 
in  his  twenty-fecond  year,  when  Philip  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  army  deftined  to  aft  againft 
the  Morefcoes,  his  activity  and  conduct  furpaffed 
the   public  expectation.      But  his   fuccefs    was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  diflentionsof  the  infur- 
gents.     Aban  Humaya,  whom  they  had  elefted 
for  their  fovereign,  fell  by  affaffination.      Aban 
Aboo  fucceeded  to  his  throne  and  his  fate  :  their 
government  was  difolved  by   difcord,  and  the 
wretched  people  funk  into  defpondency.    Thofe 
who  were  found  in  arms  were  punifhed  by  death 
orflavery.     The  greateft  part  even  of  thofe  who 
had  not  joined  the  itandard  of  revolt  were  torn 
from  their  native  foil  and  tranfplanted  into  diftant 
provinces,  where  they    languifhed    in    poverty 
and    contempt :    a    fmall    remnant  only    were 
fuffered  to  remain  in  Grenada,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  manufactures  which  had  formerly  enriched 
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that  kingdom.  But  under  the  iron  hand  of 
oppreflion  commerce  can  never  flourifti  nor 

induftry  exert  all  its  activity.     Such 
A.  D. 15/0. 

was  the  termination  or  the  war  againft 

the  Morefcoes,  which,  by  its  pernicious  effcfts 
on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  was  one 
of  the  caufes  of  the  decline  of  Spain. 

The  reign  of  Philip  II.  was  deftined  to  be 
ruinous  to  his  dominions.  The  Netherlands 
were  completely  reduced  to  obedience :  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Catholic  church  was  re- 
eftablifhed:  ftrong  citadels  were  ere6ledinfeveral 
of  the  principal  cities  j  and  the  prefence  of 
Spanifh  troops  overawed  the  inhabitants.  Sur- 
rounded by  fuch  fafeguards,  the  royal  authority 
could  have  little  to  fear,  and  had  the  meafures 
of  Philip  been  guided  by  moderation,  he  might 
ftill  have  reigned  over  the  provinces  with  all 
the  power  that  even  a  defpot  might  wifh.  The 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  fo  impreffed  with 
terror^  that  nothing  but  enormous  oppreffion 
could  have  infpired  them  with  courage  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  But  the  monarch  and  his  minifter 
feized  the  moment  of  triumph  to  trample^  on  the 
proftrate  fubjefts.  To  fupport  the  Spanifh  troops 
an  annual  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  moveable 
goods,  and  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  immove- 
ables,  was  impofed  in  fpite  of  the  remonftrances 
of  the  ftates,  who  reprefented  the  mtafure  £s 
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inevitably  fatal  to  commerce  and  induflry.  Both 
Catholics  and  Proteftants  loudly  complained ; 
but  Alva  remained  inflexible.  He  ordered  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  tax  :  the  confequence 
was  an  almoft  total  ftagnation  of  trade  ;  and 
even  agriculture  was  neglecied.  The  Flemings 
had  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  religious  tyranny; 
but  when  they  found,  that  to  the  profcription  of 
liberty  of  confcience  was  to  be  joined  theinvafion 
of  property,  their  patience  was  exhaufled  and 
their  fears  gave  place  to  refentment.  The 
number  of  the  exiles  was  rapidly  increafed,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  extort  from  the  fea,  that 
fubfiftence  which  they  could  no  longer  procure 
from  the  land.  Cruifing  along  the  channel,  in 
fmall  veflels,  they  feized  all  the  trading  fhips 
that  failed  under  the  flag  of  Spain,  and  for  fome 
time  fold  their  prizes  in  the  ports  of  England. 
The  policy  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  prepared 
for  a  rupture  with  Spain,  deprived  them  at  length 
of  this  refuge.  Their  exclufion  from  the  Englifh 
harbours  rendered  a  permanent  ftation  neceffary, 
and  this  they  procured  by  the  furprife  of  Brille, 
a  ftrong  town  in  the  ifland  of  Voorn,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Meufe,  diftant  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Rotterdam. 

The  Duke  of  Alva,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  unexpected  event,  ordered  the  Count  de 
Boflut,  governor  of  Holland,  to  advance  towards 
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Brille,  in  order  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  adja- 
cent towns.  But  the  exiles,  confcious  of  their 
inability  to  contend  with  a  force  fuperior  in  num- 
bers and  difcipline,  had  recourfe  to  the  expe- 
dient of  opening  the  fluices ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  precipitate  retreat  that  the  Spaniards  efcaped 
from  the  rifing  inundation.  This  unfuccefsful 
enterprife  was  fucceeded  by  ftill  greater  reverfes. 
The  Count  de  Boffut,  in  his  retreat,  was  re- 
fufed  admiflion  into  the  city  of  Dort :  Flufhing 
erefted  the  ftandard  of  revolt :  the  fame  fpirit 
rapidly  fpread  through  Zealand;  and  the  in- 
creafing  number  of  the  infurgents  enabled  them 
to  commence  the  fiege  of  Middleburg.  Though 
compelled  to  abandon  that  enterprife,  as  well  as 
to  retire  from  the  walls  of  Turgow,  their  fuccefles 
at  fea  compenfated  the  difadvantages  under 
which  they  laboured  by  land.  With  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  fmall  veflels,  the  exiles  fwept 
the  channel,  and  intercepted  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Cceli,  who,  with  a  fquadron  of  fifty  fail, 
was  bringing  reinforcements  to  Alva.  After  a 
fevere  conflict,  twenty  of  the  largeft  Spanifh 
mips  were  taken ;  and  the  Duke  efcaped  with 
difficulty  into  the  harbour  of  Sluys.  Thefe 
maritime  enterprifes  of  the  Flemifh  exiles  were 
extremely  embarraffing  to  Philip,  who,  at  that 
juncture,  was  engaged  in  a  conteft  which  de- 
2  R 
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manded   the   concentration  of  his  whole  naval 
force  in  another  quarter  of  Europe. 

Since  the  memorable  fiege  of  Malta,  the  Otto- 
man arms  had  wrefted  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians: 
their  progrefs  had  alarmed  the'  Chriftian   ftates 
that  bordered  on  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  the  zeal  or  policy  of  Pius  V.  induced 
him  to  found  the  trumpet  of  religious  war.     But 
that  holy  ardour  which,  fix  or  feven  centuries 
before,  had  been  the  fource  of  fo  many  bloody 
cruifades,  was  now   extinguifhed.     Of  all   the 
great  monarchs   of  Europe  Philip  alone,  whofe 
pofleffions  in   Africa  rendered  him  the   natural 
enemy  of  the  Mahommedan  power,  liftened  to 
the    folicitations   of  the  Roman  Pontiff.       He 
readily  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Papal  See 
and  the  republic   of  Venice,   and    engaged   to 
defray  one  half  of  the  expenfe  of  the  war  :  three 
fourths  of  the  other  half  were  to  be  furnifhed  by 
the  Venetians,   and   the  remainder  was    to  be 
fupplied  by  the  Pope. 

By  the  activity  and  diligence  of  the  confede- 
rates a  formidable  armament  was,  in  a  few  weeks, 
collected  at  Meflina.  Their  fleet  confifted  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  fhips  of  war,  having  on 
board  fifty  thoufand  feamen  and  foldiers. 
The  chief  command  of  the  united  force  was  con- 
ferred on  Don  John  of  Auftria,  for  whom  the 
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pompous  title  of  generaliffimo  was  invented. 
At  the  fame  time  the  preparations  of  Selim  II. 
were  not  unworthy  of  the  fuccefTor  of  Solyman. 
He  called  forth  the  refources  of  his  wide  and 
warlike  empire,  which  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  power  and  ftrength  ;  and  at  his  requifition 
the  corfairs  of  Africa  ranged  themfelves  under 
his  flag.  Before  the  Chriftian  fleet  had  failed 
from  Meffina,  that  of  the  Ottomans,  commanded 

dflfe 

by  the  Captain  Pacha,  the  bold  and  experienced 
Hali,  iffued  from  the  port  of  Conflantinople. 
Having  patted  through  the  Hellefpont  and  the 
Archipelago,  it  doubled  Cape  Matapan,  the 
fouthernmoft  promontory  of  the  Morea,  and 
ftretched  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Greece  as 
far  as  the  Gulph  of  Lepanto,  where,  about  the 
beginning  of Oftober,  the  Captain  Pacha  defcried 
the  hoftile  fails  of  the  confederates. 

The  youthful  valour  of  Don   John 
A- 0.1571.  J  J 

was    itimulated    by  the   benediction 

of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  the  fuperior  ftrength 
of  the  Turks  could  not,  for  a  moment,  check  his 
martial  ardour.  The  fignal  for  aftion  was  on 
both  fides  inftantly  difplayed ;  and  a  conflict 
obftinate  and  fanguinary  beyond  all  defcription 
enfued.  Every  fhip  was  engaged,  and  every 
man  on  both  fides  feemed  to  fet  danger  and 
deaih  at  defiance  :  not  a  fingle  Spaniard,  Italian, 
or  Turk,  fhrunk  from  his  poft,  or  fhewed  any 
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Cgn  of  difmay  till  the  iffue  of  the  conteft  was 
decided.  The  veflels  of  the  Turkifh  admiral 
and  of  Don  John  of  Auftria  were  oppofed  to  each 
other,  and  clofely  grappled,  both  the  commanders 
refolving  to  conquer  or  perifh  :  the  former  was 
boarded  by  the  Chriftians :  the  carnage  was 
dreadful  :  Hali  and  moft  of  his  crew  were 
flain,  and  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs  triumphantly 
difplayed  from  the  maft,  flruck  terror  through 
the  Ottoman  fleet.  The  Chriftian  flaves,  by 
whom  the  Turkifh  gallies  were  rowed,  inftantly 
burft  their  fetters  and  increafed  the  confufion 
and  difmay  :  a  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Otto- 
man fhips  were  captured :  the  greateft  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  was  funk  or  other- 
wife  deftroyed.  Twenty-five  thoufand  Turks 
were  killed :  above  ten  thoufand  were  made 
prifoners,  and  fifteen  thoufand  Chriftians,  on  that 
memorable  day  delivered  from  captivity,  diffufed 
throughout  Europe  the  fame  of  Don  John  of 
Auftria. 
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Qiflentions  among  the  Chriftian  commanders  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
— The  confederacy  diflblved. — Tunis  captured  by  Don  John  of 
Auftria. — Retaken  by  the  Turks. — Operations  in  the  Netherlands.— 
Mons  furprifed  by  Count  Lewis  of  Naflau. — The  Prince  of  Orange 
takes  Ruremonde,  Mechlin,  &c. — Is  compelled  to  retreat. — Licen- 
tioufnefs  among  the  Spanifh  troops. — Siege  and  capture  of  Haarlam 
— Naval  fuccefles  of  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders. — Refignation  of 
Alva. — Character  of  his  fucceflbr  Requefens. — Spanifh  fleet  defeated 
by  the  Flemings. — Defeat  and  death  of  Counts  Lewis  and  Henry  of 
Naflau. — Memorable  fiege  of  Leyden. — Mutiny  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Italian  troops.— Sack  of  Antwerp. — Pacification  of  Ghent. — Don 
John  of  Auftria  conftituted  governor  of  the"Netherlands. — Seizes  the 
citadel  of  Namur. — Renewal  of  hoftilities. — The  Flemings  appoint 
the  Archduke  Matthias  their  governor. — Queen  Elizabeth  aflifts  the 
Flemings. — Battle  of  Gemblours. — Death  of  Don  John  of  Auftria. 
— The  Duke  of  Parma  fucceeds  to  the  Regency. — Philip  feizes  on 
Portugal. — The  Flemings  renounce  the  authority  of  Philip,  and  elecl: 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  their  fovereign. 

THE  viftory  of  Lepanto,  one  of  the  moft  glo- 
rious and  decifive  in  the  annals  of  naval  war, 
though  purchafed  with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand 
Chriftians,  broke  the  maritime  ftrength  of  the 
Turks,  and  might  have  produced  the  moft  im- 
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portant  confequences,  had  the  confederates  fol- 
lowed up  the  blow.  But  the  difientions  of  their 
leaders  were  fatal  to  the  Chriftian  caufe.  Don 
John,  notwithftanding  his  title  of  generaliffimo, 
could  determine  nothing  of  importance,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Venetian  and  Papal 
commanders;  and  their  various  opinions  and 
interefts,  together  with  their  mutual  jealoufies, 
embarrafied  their  councils,  and  checked  their 
operations.  In  the  following  year  Don  John 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Tunis  ;  but  it  was  foon 
retaken  by  the  Turks  ;  an  event  which  ex- 
tinguifhed  his  hopes  of  creeling  a  new  empire  in 
Africa,  Selim  made  vigorous  exertions  in  re- 
pairing and  reaflembling  his  fhattered  and  dif- 
perfed  fqtiadrons,  in  order  to  reftore  the 
afcendency  of  the  Ottoman  flag  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  a  premature  death  put  an  end  to  his 
projects.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  called 
for  all  the  exertions  of  Spain ;  and  Philip  grew 
weary  of  wafting  his  ftrength  in  foreign  war,  and 
in  enterprifes  which  chiefly  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  a  brother  of  whofe  afpiring  genius  he 
began  to  be  jealous.  The  death  of  Pious  V.  was 
alfo  an  unfavourable  drcumftance  to  the  allies ; 
and  after  the  war  had,  for  fome  time,  been  feebly 
carried  on,  the  confederacy  was  diflblved. 

From  his  retreat,  in  Germany,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  fecretly  fomented  the  fpirit  of  dif- 
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content  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  revolt  of  the  greateft  part  of 
Zealand   and   Holland.      He   had   collected   a 
formidable  force,  and  was  flattered  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  fuccotirs  from  France.     Charles  IX. 
pretending  to  quarrel  with  Philip,  had  promifed 
to  Count  Lewis  of  Naflau,  that  a  French  army 
fhould    march    to    the    aid   of  the    Flemings. 
Encouraged  by   thefe   favourable   appearances, 
numbers  of  Hugonots  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of 
Naflau;    and   Count  Lewis,  at  the  head   of  an 
adventurous  band,  furprifed  the  city  of  Mons 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man.     The  Duke  of  Alva, 
aftonifhed  and   mortified  at  this  extraordinary 
event,  refolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  fo 
important  a  place.     He  ordered  his  fon  Frederic 
de    Toledo   to    march   at    the   head  of  twenty 
thoufand  veterans,  and,  in  a  few   days,  Mons 
•was  completely  inverted.     The  news  ofthefiege 
inflamed  the  ardour  of  the  reformed  in  France  : 
near  five  thoufand  of  that  perfuafion,  under  the 
Sieur  de  Jenlis,  haftened  to   the  relief  of  their 
brethren.     The  French  monarch  who  had  con- 
certed with  Philip  a  deep  laid  fcheme  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Proteftants,  could  not,  with- 
out   exciting    their    fufpicions,    interpofe    his 
authority  to  flop  their  march  ;  but  he  gave  fecret 
intelligence    of    their   route  to   Frederick    de 
Toledo.     In  confequence  of  this  treachery  they 
VOL.  n.  s 
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were  intercepted  and  attacked  by  the  flower  of 
the  Spanifh  army.  After  a  brave  but  ineffectual 
rcfiftance,  the  French  were  routed  with  the  lofs 
of  near  half  their  number,  and  their  commander 
himfelf  was  made  prifoner. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  furprife  of 
Mons,  the  Prince  of  Orange  entered  the  Nether- 
lands, reduced  Ruremonde,  took  pofleflion  of 
Mechlin,  Nivelle,  Dieft,  and  Tirlemont,  and 
furprifed  Oudenarde  and  Dendermont.  But, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  all  his  brilliant  profpects 
were  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  clouded  by 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
maflacre  of  the  Proteftants  at  Paris 
on  the  feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  im- 
mediately convinced  that  no  affiftance  was  to 
be  expected  from  France  :  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  his  own  refources  were  unequal  to 
the  conteft  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  but  the 
•preffure  of  affairs  did  not  allow  of  hefitation : 
the  laft  hopes  of  his  religion  and  country  refted 
on  his  perfeverance  and  magnanimity.  He 
refolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Mons;  but  his 
enterprife  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  fkilful 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  joined 
the  camp,  and  affumed  the  direction  of  the 
fiege. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
Spanifh  officers  preffed  their  general  to  lead  them 
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out  to  battle  ;  but  Alva,  inftead  of  yielding  to 
their  ardour,  ftrengthened  the  fortifications  of 
his  camp,  and  cautioufly  avoided  an  a£lion. 
The  Prince,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
on  the  Spanifh  entrenchments,  was  obliged  to 
leave  Mons  to  its  fate.  This  difappointment 
diminifhed  his  authority  over  his  troops;  rind 
their  difobedience  and  negligence  afforded  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
indulging  the  inclinations  of  his  army.  In  the 
filence  of  the  night  a  feleft  body  of  infantry  fur- 
prifed  the  Proteftant  camp  while  the  fentinels 
were  afleep.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  flatting 
from  his  couch,  formed  his  troops  with  the 
greateft  celerity,  and  by  his  activity  and  valour 
the  Spaniards  were  repulfed.  But  five  hundred 
of  the  Germans  had  fallen  in  the  attack  ;  and  the 
furvivors,  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny, 
threatened  to  deliver  the  Prince  to  Alva  in  order 
to  procure  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  The 
ungenerous  propofal  was  rejected  by  the  principal 
officers ;  but  William,  perceiving  the  dangers 
of  his  fituadon,  difbanded  an  army  more  formid- 
able to  its  general  than  to  the  enemy,  and,  with 
a  few  faithful  adherents,  retired  into  Holland. 

Mons  foon  after  furrendered  by  capitulation, 
and  efcaped  pillage  ;  but  Mechlin  and  Zutphen, 
towns  diftinguifhed  by  their  zeal  for  the  .Prince 
of  Orange,  were  abandoned  to  the  fury  and 
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avarice  of  the  foldiers,  who  mafTacred  and 
plundered,  without  mercy,  and  without  dif- 
tinBion  of  age,  fex,  or  condition,  or  even  of 
religion  ;  and  as  an  inftance  of  the  dreadful 
effc&s  of  military  licentioufncfs  when  left  with- 
out control,  the  Spaniards,  who  were  fighting 
for  the  fupport  of  thw  Catholic  Faith,  violated  the 
nuns,  and  pillaged  the  churches  and  convents 
as  well  as  the  houfes.  The  ferocious  Alva 
publifiied  a  manifefto,  in  which  he  flated  that 
Mechlin  and  Zutphen  had  fuffercd  only  the 
punifhment  which  their  rebellion  had  merited, 
and  that  all  the  cities  which  fhould  follow  their 
example,  might  expecl  a  fimilar  fate,  Thefe 
menaces  were  not  without  their  effect  ;  and  the 
towns  of  Groningen,  Overyffel,  Utrecht,  and 
fome  others,  which  had  declared  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  obtained  their  pardon  by  a  timely 
fubmiffion. 

But  the  maritime  provinces,  emboldened  by 
their  local  advantages,  were  not  to  be  moved 
either  by  threats  or  concefiions.  The  inhabitants 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  a  vigorous  refiftance:  in  the  former 
they  had,  by  a  folemn  declaration,  acknowledged 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  lawful  governor ; 
but  the  city  of  Amfterdam  had  refufed  to  accede 
to  their  rcfolutions  ;  and  amidft  the  general 
revolt  of  the  province,  the  capital  flill  remained 
firm  in  its  allegiance. 
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To  reduce  the  rebellious  towns  of  Holland 
was  the  immediate  objeft  of  the  operations  of 
Alva.  His  army,  under  the  command  of  his 
fon,  Frederick  de  Toledo,  moved  forward  to 
Naarden.  That  town,  having  refufed  admifiion 
to  a  troop  of  Spanifh  cavalry,  experienced  the 
fate  of  Mechlin  and  Zutphen  ;  and  after  the 
foldiers  had,  for  feveral  days,  been  permitted  to 
riot  in  all  the  crimes  of  military  licence,  their 
general  led  them  to  the  walls  of  Haarlem.  The 
fiege  of  that  city  was  immediately  formed  by  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  veterans,  and  its  memo- 
rable defence  has  rendered  it  illuftrious  inhiftory. 
The  haughty  fpirit  of  Toledo  refembled  that  of 
his  father,  and  was  equally  impatient  of  oppo- 
iition  ;  but  he  foon  beheld  the  exertions  of 
•which  men,  whofe  minds  are  animated  by  the  love 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  are  capable. 
Week  after  week  was  cdnfumed  without  any 
profpeft  of  taking  the  place  :  his  braveft  foldiers 
were  worn  out  by  inceflant  toil,  or  had  perifhed 
in  repeated  attacks,  and  his  moft  experienced 
officers  advifed  him  to  abandon  the  hopelefs 
enterprife.  But  his  inflexible  father  anfvvered 
his  communications  on  the  fubjecl  by  reproaches, 
which  obliged  him  to  perfift  in  the  attempt. 
The  Duke  commanded  him  to  effect  by  famine 
what  could  not  be  accomplifhed  by  the  fword, 
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declaring  that  if  he  abandoned  the  fiege,  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  name  that  he  bore   and  of  the 
blood  from  which  he  fprung,  and  that  if  he  enter- 
tained fuch  a  defign,  he   himfelf,  though  fick, 
•would  come  to  the  camp,  or  in  caie  of  being 
prevented  by  the  increafe  of  his   diforder,    he 
would  fend  for  the  Duchefs  of  Alva  to  take  the 
command.     So  fevere  a  reproof  from  his  father 
rekindled  the  ardour  of  the  youthful  general  ; 
and  having    received    confiderable     reinforce- 
ments, he  blockaded,  on  every  fide,  the  devoted 
city.     The  inhabitants,  who  had  fupported  every 
toil,  and  braved  every  danger  with  fortitude, 
began  to  fink   under  the  preffure  of  famine  : 
a  body  of  troops  advancing  to  their  relief  was 
defeated  in  their  fight ;  and  thus  being  left  def- 
titute  of  all  profpeft  of  fuccour,  they  affembled 
in  arms,  and  adopted  the  defperate  refolution  of 
attempting,  fword  in  hand,  a  paffage  through  the 
entrenchments   of  the    enemy.      The    Spanilh 
general  being  informed  of  their  defign,  offered 
them   a  capitulation,    of  which    the    principal 
articles  were   that,  on  condition  of  paying  two 
hundred   thoufand    florins,   the  city   fhould  be 
laved  from  pillage,  and  the  inhabitants,  except 
fifty-feven,   whom  he  named,  fhould  receive  a 
full  pardon.     The  German  foldiers,  who  com- 
pofed  the  chief  part  of  the  garrifon,  infifted  ou 
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the  acceptance  of  the  terms,  and  the  gates  were 
accordingly  thrown  open  to  the  befiegers.  But 
on  the  third  day  after  the  furrender  the  Duke  of 
Alva  arrived  ;  and  the  next  morning  ufhered  in 
a  tragic  fcene  :  inftead  of  fifty-feven,  three 
hundred  of  the  citizens  were  led  out  to  execu- 
tion. Numbers  of  others  were  afterwards 
butchered  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  not  lefs  than  nine 
hundred  brave  men,  who,  trufting  to  the  capitu- 
lation, had  laid  down  their  arms,  were  facrificed 
to  the  vengeance  of  Alva. 

But  thefe  were  not  all  the  calamities  which 
Haarlem  experienced  :  the  Spanifh  and  Italian 
foldiers  were  indignant  at  the  conditions  granted 
to  the  inhabitants ;  the  example  of  their  com- 
manders had  taught  them  that  treaties  might  be 
violated  ;  and  they  peremptorily  demanded  the 
payment  of  their  arrears  or  the  plunder  of  the 
city.  Their  demands  were  not  to  be  refilled, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Haarlem  were  expofed  to 
new  exactions  as  long  as  their  refources  could 
fupply  the  avarice  of  the  army. 

The  Spanifti  arms  were  not  every  where 
attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  After  their 
departure  from  Haarlem,  they  were  repulfed  in 
an  attempt  upon  Alcmaer,  and  before  they  could 
renew  the  attack,  Alva  was  informed  that  the 
Hollanders  had  refolved  to  open  the  fluices  and 
inundate  the  country.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
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gence  he  fent  orders  to  abandon  the  fiege,  as 
the  only  means  of  faving  his  army  from  the 
impending  deftru&ion. 

In  the  mean  while  the  inhabitants  of  Enchuy- 
fen,  Horn,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  had 
equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of  fmall  veffels,  with 
which  they  fwept  the  Zuider  Sea,  and  threatened 
to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  Amfterdam.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evil  required  the  prefence  of 
Alva  :  he  repaired  to  Amfterdam,  where  he 
equipped  twelve  large  fhips  of  war,  and  gave 
the  command  to  the  Count  de  BofTut :  on  board 
of  thefe  were  embarked  a  number  of  Spanifh 
veterans;  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  expe&ed  that 
the  fize  of  his  mips  and  the  valour  of  his  foldiers 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  fuperior  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  His  hopes,  however,  proved 
illufory  :  the  Spanifh  admiral  was  aware  of  the 
danger  of  attacking  fo  fuperior  a  force;  but  the 
orders  of  Alva  were  pofitive.  The  conflict  was 
fierce  and  fanguinary;  but  viftory  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Proteftants.  The  Spaniards  loft  five 
of  their  fhips :  one  was  funk,  and  four  were  cap- 
tured :  among  the  latter  was  the  admiral's  galley, 
and  the  Count  de  Boffut  himfelf  was  made 
prifoner.  About  the  fame  time  the  Proteftants 
made  themfelves  matters  of  Gertrudenberg, 
which  gave  them  the  command  of  the  Maefe. 
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The  bloody  adminiftration  of  Alva 
A.  D.  1573.  . 

was  now   drawing   towards   its   con- 

clufion  :  his  health  had  of  late  rapidly  declined  ; 
and  he  folicited  and  obtained  his  recal  from  a 
ftation  to  the  duties  of  which  his  conftitution  was 
no  longer  equal.  On  his  departure,  he  boafted 
that,  during  a  government  of  lefs  than  fix  years, 
he  had  caufed  eighteen  thoufand  heretics  to 
perifh  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner, 
befides  a  far  greater  number  flaughtered  on  the 
field  of  battle  and  in  the  towns  which  had  been 
reduced  by  his  arms.  The  regency  of  Alva 
•was  one  of  the  greateft  curfes  that  could  have 
fallen  on  the  Netherlands,  and  his  fanguinary 
meafures  concurred  with  the  tyranny  of  Philip 
in  feparating  thefe  provinces  from  the  monarchy 
of  Spain. 

On  the  refignation  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Louis 
de  Requefens,  commandator  of  Caftile,  was 
appointed  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  His  con- 
ciliating difpofition,  and  his  military  talents, 
•were  equally  calculated  to  allure  or  compel  the 
Flemings  to  obedience.  The  firft  meafures  of 
his  adminiftration  were  to  reftrain  the  infolence 
of  the  foldiery,  and  to  demolifh  the  trophies 
with  which  his  predeceffor  had  infulted  the 
people.  The  ftatue  of  Alva,  which  had  been 
creeled  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  was  removed, 
and  every  infcription  that  might  wound  the 
VOL.  ji.  T 
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public  feelings  was  erafed.  His  next  objeft  was 
the  relief  of  Middleburg,  which,  for  near  eigh- 
teen months,  had  been  clofely  befieged  by  the 
Proteftams.  For  this  purpofe  Requefens  equip- 
ped, at  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op  Zoom,  thirty 
fhips  of  war,  befides  tranfports  with  provifions 
and  military  ftores.  This  fleet  was  formed  in 
two  divifions,  one  of  which  was  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  canal  of  Middleburg,  while  the 
other  was  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  enterprife  was  productive  only  of  dif- 
after  :  one  of  the  fquadrons  was  totally  defeated, 
and  moft  of  the  veflels^aken  or  deftroyed  :  the 
other  efcaped  a  fimilar  fate  by  fleering  its  courfe 
back  to  Antwerp.  With  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanifh  fleet,  all  the  hopes  of  the  garrifon  of 
Middleburg  expired  :  famine  had  reduced  them 
to  feed  on  the  flefh  of  dogs  and  horfes;  but  even 
this  ungrateful  food  was  exhaufted.  The  com- 
mander, Mondragon,  had,  by  his  talents  and 
example,  animated  his  troops  to  a  vigorous 
defence;  and  after  difcharging  all  the  duties  of 
a  foldier  and  an  officer,  he  obtained  an  honour- 
able capitulation. 

Soon  after  this  tranfaftion,  Count  Lewis  of 
NafTau  having  collected  an  army  of  near  ten 
thoufand  French  and  Germans,  penetrated  into 
Guelderland,and  purfued  his  march  intoBrabant, 
in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  brother  the 
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Prince  of  Orange,  who  was,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
advancing  from  the  maritime  provinces.  Re- 
quefens,  being  apprized  of  his  defign,  difpatched 
Sancio  d'Avila  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanifh 
troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  That  commander 
found  the  enemy  ftrongly  polled,  but  confiding 
in  the  tried  valour  of  his  troops,  he  gave  the 
fignal  of  attack.  The  Proteftants  were  unable 
to  withftand  the  impetuous  charge :  on  every 
fide  their  entrenchments  were  forced  :  near 
five  thoufand  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  the 
purfuit;  and  their  defeat  was  rendered  ftill  more 
decifive  by  the  death  of  Count  Lewis  of  Naflau, 
his  brother  Count  Henry,  and  the  Count  Pala- 
tine, who  feil  fword  in  hand  in  the  midft  of  the 
carnage. 

This  fatal  aftion  obliged  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  retreat ;  nor  would  he  have  found  it  eafy  to 
regain  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  had  not  the 
Spanifti  foldiers  fullied,  by  their  mutinous  con- 
duel,  the  glory  which  they  had  acquired  in  battle. 
With  dreadful  menaces  they  demanded  the  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears;  and  rejecting  the  evafive 
promifes  of  their  general,  they  marched  to 
Antwerp  and  fixed  their  quarters  in  that  opulent 
city.  Nouvithltanding  the  prefence  and  ex- 
poftulations  of  the  Regent,  it  was  only  by  the 
diftribution  of  a  hundred  thoufand  florins  that 
they  were  prevailed  on  to  take  the  field.  This 
T  2 
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fccne  of  military  revolt  was  productive  of  a 
ferious  difafter  :  Requefens,  apprehenfive  that 
the  mutineers  might  take  pofleflion  of  the  fleet 
which  he  had  equipped  at  Antwerp,  removed  the 
fliips  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon  :  in  this 
fituation  they  were  fuddenly  attacked  by  the 
Zealanders :  moft  of  them  were  deftroyed  or 
funk,  and  the  reft  were  rendered  unfit  for 
fervice. 

Convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  arms,  the 
Regent  attempted,  by  conciliatory  meafures,  to 
re-eftablifh  the  royal  authority.  An  aft  of 
indemnity  was  publifhed  in  the  name  of  the 
King;  but  a  condition,  with  which  it  was  clogged, 
rendered  it  nugatory.  It  was  required  that  the 
Proteftants  (hould  conform  to  the  eftablifhed 
church,  and  the  propofal  was  confequently  re- 
jefted. 

At  this  juncture  the  fiege  of  Leyden  occupied 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniards.  That  city  had  been 
clofely  blockaded  more  than  three  months  :  the 
inhabitants  had  endured  every  calamity  that 
famine  could  inflift  ;  and  all  the  exertions  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  were  unable  to  afford  them 
relief.  But  though  their  bodies  were  wafted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  their  minds  remained 
firm,  and  their  courage  undaunted.  The  Spanifh 
General,  being  apprized  of  their  diftrefs,  pro- 
pofed  a  capitulation;  and  their  magnanimous 
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anfwer,  that  they  would  eat  the  flefh  of  their 
left  arms,  and  fight  with  their  right,  has  tranf- 
mitted  their  renown  to  pofterity*  By  the  devife 
of  carrier  pidgeons  they  informed  their  friends 
of  their  fituation  ;t  and  as  it  was  impoffible  to 
relieve  them  by  land  the  fluices  were  opened, 
the  Dykes  of  the  Maefe  and  the  Iffel  were  broken 
down,  and  the  furrounding  country  was  laid 
under  water  to  procure  accefs  to  the  city  with 
their  fleet.  The  Spaniards  were  driven  from 
the  lower  grounds;  but  they  ftill  kept  poffeflion 
of  their  higher  pofitions,  and  the  blockade  was 
continued.  The  unwholefome  food  which 
hunger  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  ufe,  produced 
a  peftilential  diftemper  which,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  weeks,  fwept  off  feveral  thoufands  ;  and  fo 
dreadful  were  the  effects  of  famine  and  ficknefs, 
that  the  living  were  fcarcely  able  to  bury  the 
dead.  At  length  the  moment  of  their  deliver, 
ance  arrived  :  towards  the  end  of  September,  a 
ftrong  wind,  fetting  in  from  the  north  weft, 
forced  the  fea  with  great  violence  over  the  land, 
and  the  plains  of  Leyden  were  converted  into  a 
vaft  lake.  A  retreat  was  the  only  alternative 
which  the  Spaniards  had  left ;  but  this  was  not 


*  The  reader  will  compare  the  pufillanimous  conduft  of  the  modern 
Dutch  with  the  fortitude  of  their  anceflors. 

t  The  pigeons  appear  to  have  been  previoufly  interchanged.  The 
letters  were  fattened  under  their  wings,  Vide  Strada  de  Bell,  Belg. 
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effefted  without  great  difficulty  and  lofs.  They 
were  purfued  and  attacked  on  every  fide  by  the 
Zealanders  who  advanced  over  the  inundated 
country  in  their  boats,  and  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  fell  by  the  fword  or  perifhed  in  the 

waters.       The   viftors  failed   trium- 
A. D.  1574.  .  T      j  u 

phantly    into  Leyden  at  the  moment 

when  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  fuch 
extremity,  that  had  the  blockade  continued  a  few 
days  longer  they  muft  all  have  fallen  the  victims 
of  famine. 

The  obftinate  refiflance  of  the  Netherlander 
rendered  the  Regent  extremely  defirous  of  an 
accommodation.  A  negotiation  was  commenced 
under  the  aufpicies  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ; 
but  as  the  King  of  Spain  remained  inflexible  on 
the  fubjeft  of  religion,  the  conferences  were 
broken  off,  and  the  appeal  to  the  fword  was 
renewed.  After  a  fiege  of  nine  months,  the 
valour  of  the  Spanifh  troops,  and  the  enter- 
prifing  genius  of  their  commanders,  creeled  the 
royal  ftandard  on  the  walls  of  Zurickfee  ;  but 
the  fuccefs  of  that  enterprife  Was  counterbalanced 
by  the  death  of  Requefens,  which  foon  after 
happened ;  and  was  followed  by  new  fcenes  of 
calamity. 

The  daring  courage  of  the  Spanifh  and  Italian 
troops  was  not  more  formidable  to  their  enemies 
than  to  their  friends.  Their  refractory  and 
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mutinous  fpirit  broke  out  afrefh,and  they  creeled 
their  ftandard  at  Aloft.  The  arrears  due  to  them 
were  the  pretext  for  infurreclion.  The  council 
of  ftate  was  unable  to  fatisfy  their  demands  or 
rcftrain  their  violence.  They  elected  new  offi- 
cers, furprifed  the  town  of  Aloft,  and  laid  the 
neighbouring  country  under  contribution.  The 
council  of  ftate  iffued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
them  rebels;  but  its  authority  and  menaces  were 
totally  difregarded.  The  garrifon  of  Antwerp 
followed  their  example :  an  open  war  com- 
menced between  the  foldiers  and  the  citizens; 
and  the  thundering  of  the  cannon  was  heard  by 
the  mutineers  at  Aloft.  "  To  arms,  to  arms !" 
was  the  unanimous  cry  :  without  a  moment  of 
delay  they  rufhed  forward  to  the  fupport  of  their 
brethren  in  Antwerp,  and,  precipitating  them- 
felves  on  the  devoted  city,  they  forced  an 
entrance  in  fpite  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
Walloon  guards,  who  were  incapable  of  fuftain- 
ing  their  impetuous  attack.  In  their  headlong 
courfe  they  bore  down  all  oppofition;  and  above 
feven  thoufand  Flemings  fell  in  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  defend  the  city.  A^dreadful  fcene  of 
pillage  enfued.  Companies  of  merchants,  from 
every  commercial  nation  had  fixed  their  refi- 
dence  in  Antwerp,  which  had  been,  for  fome 
time,  the  greateft  emporium  in  the  world  :  their 
habitations  were  adorned  with  the  moft  coftly 
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furniture  :  the  warehouses  were  filled  with  the 
moft  valuable  commodities.  This  immenfe 
accumulation  of  wealth  afforded  a  plentiful 
harveft  to  the  Spanifh  foldiers;  and  during  three 
fucceflive  days  the  city  was  expofed  to  pillage. 
The  quantities  of  gold  and  filver,  and  of  rich 
merchandife,  that  were  feizedor  deftroyed,  have 
never  been  eftimated  ;  but  the  fum  of  eight 
millions  of  guilders,  extorted  in  cafh  from  the 
terrified  inhabitants,  is  an  evidence  of  the  pro- 
digious opulence  of  that  commercial  city. 

A  fimilar  fpirit  of  rapacity  actuated  the  troops 
which  compofed  the  garrifon  of  Ghent.  In  a 
fally  from  the  citadel  they  were  repulfed  by  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  ftates  being  fenfible  of  the 
inequality  of  the  conteft,  and  apprehenfive  of  a 
difaftrous  iffue,  refolved  to  implore  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  William  readily 
undertook  their  defence  :  with  a  chofen  body  of 
troops  he  advanced  to  Ghent,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  inhabitants,  compelled  the  Spaniards 
to  evacuate  the  citadel. 

This  important  fervice,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  from  which  it  arofe,  greatly  promoted 
the  views  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
already  projected  a  fcheme  for  uniting  all  the 
provinces.  Oppreffed  by  military  violence, 
and  grateful  for  the  recent  affiftance  which  he 
had  imparted,  the  ftates  adopted  his  plan.  A 
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fcbhgrefs  was  held  at  Ghent,  and  a  treaty  of 
confederacy  was  concluded,  in  which  all  the 
provinces,  except  Luxemburg,  were  comprifed. 

By  this  treaty,  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of 
the  pacification  of  Ghent,  it  was  agreed  that  all 
the  provinces  fhould  unite  their  forces  in  order 
to  expel  the  Spanifh  troops ;  that  as  foon  as  tran- 
quillity fhould  be  re-eftablifhed,  a  general 
afTembly  of  the  dates  fhould  be  held  for  the 
purpofe  of  reforming  abufes  and  reftoring  the 
conftitution  to  its  primitive  purity ;  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  fhould  be  confirmed  in  his 
offices  of  high  Admiral,  and  governor  of  the 
maritime  provinces ;  that  all  exiles  fhould  be 
reinftated  in  their  poffeffions  and  dignities  ;  that 
in  the  Catholic  provinces  the  ancient  form  of 
worfliip  alone  fhould  be  exercifed ;  but  that  in 
Holland  and  Zealand  all  matters,  civil  and  religi- 
ous, fhould  remain  as  they  then  flood,  until  de- 
finitively fettled  in  a  general  aflembly  of  the 
ftates. 

The  continued  refiftance  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  various  diforders  which  convulfed  thofe 
provinces,  induced  Philip  to  commit  the  reins 
of  government  to  the  vigorous  hand  of  Don  John 
of  Auftria,  who,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg, 
ratified  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  arid  engaged 
that  all  the  foreign  troops  fhould  depart  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  not  return  without  the 
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confent  of  the  ftates.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
conciliatory  meafures,  Don  John  was  received 
as  Captain  General  and  governor;  and  for  a 
moment  the  afpecl:  of  affairs  feemed  to  promife 
the  return  of  tranquillity.  The  fum  of  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  florins  were  granted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Spanifh  and  Italian  troops :  the 
money  was  immediately  diftributed  among  them; 
and  thefe  brave  but  ferocious  bands  began  their 
march  from  the  Netherlands.  But  it  was  not 
without  regret  that  Don  JoJin  had  complied  with 
the  pofitive  orders  of  the  court.  The  laurels  of 
Lepanto  had  ferved  only  to  inflame  his  ambition, 
and  increafe  his  ardour  for  military  purfuits  ; 
and  he  beheld,  with  concern,  the  departure  of 
thefe  intrepid  veterans  on  whofe  fwdrds  he  might 
have  relied  for  augmenting  his  glory.  The 
Germans  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  Netherlands, 
and  while  he  affe&ed  to  urge  their  retreat,  he 
fecretly  exhorted  their  leaders  to  maintain  their 
pofts.  Under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  procuring 
money  from  Spain  for  the  more  fpeedy  difcharge 
of  their  arrears,  he  difpatched  his  fecretary, 
Efcovedo,  to  folicit  the  return  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  plans,  he  feized,  by  furprife,  the  citadel  of 
Namur,  alleging  that  the  meafure  was  neceffary 
for  his  fafeguard  againft  a  confpiracy  which 
threatened  his  life.  The  ftates,  anxioufly  defiring 
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to  prevent  the  return  of  the  calamities  of  war, 
fent  a  deputation  to  intimate,  that  if  he  would 
name  the  confpirators  they  fhould  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  feverely  punifhed  on  proof  of  their 
guilt.  But  a  legal  profecution  would  have  been 
far  from  advancing  his  views,  and  a  few  anony- 
mous letters  were  the  only  evidence  of  the  pre- 
tended confpiracy.  He  declared,  however,  his 
refolution  not  to  return  to  Bruflels,  unlefs  the 
ftates  would  inveft  him  with  the  abfolute  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  and  break  off  all  commu- 
nication with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

This  declaration  was  the  fignal  for  an  open 
rupture  between  the  Regent  and  the  ftates.  But 
the  counfels  of  the  latter  were  greatly  embarrafled 
by  the  jealoufies  which  exifted  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Proteftants ;  and  the  former 
having  the  Duke  of  Arefcot  at  their  head,  in 
order  to  overturn  the  power  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  invited  the  Archduke  Matthias,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor,  to  affume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
contrary  to  expectation,  acceded  to  the  pro- 
pofal  :  that  penetrating  ftatefman  perceived  that 
great  advantages  might  be  derived  from  this 
alliance  ;  and  by  his  advice,  the  Archduke  was 
received  as  Regent.  The  elevation  of  Matthias, 
however,  did  not  induce  the  Emperor  to  deviate 
from  his  neutrality.  Of  all  the  powers  of 
2  u 
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Europe  England  alone  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
ftates.  Confcious  of  the  latent  enmity  of  Philip, 
Elizabeth  engaged  to  fqrnifh  his  revolted  fub- 
jefts  with  money  and  troops  :  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  fhe  affured  him  that  her  only  defign  was  to 
prevent  the  provinces  from  throwing  themfelves 
into  the  hands  of  fome  other  power ;  and  the 
Spanifh  monarch,  not  being  yet  prepared  for 
a  rupture  with  England,  pretended  to  accept  the 
feeble  apology.* 

Philip,  however,  was  determined  to  aft  with 
vigour,  and  ordered  the  return  of  tjie  Spanifh 
and  Italian  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
conducl  of  Alexander  Farnefe,  Prince  of  Parma. 
On  the  junction  of  thefe  forces  with  the  Germans, 
Don  John  attacked  the  army  of  the  ftates  at 
Gemblours,  and,  with  the  lofs  of  only  two 
hundred  men,  gained  a  victory  which  was  marked 
by  the  {laughter  of  three  thoufand  Flemings. 
With  the  fame  eafe  and  rapidity  he  reduced 
Louvain,  Sichem,  and  Nivelles;  but,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Diemar,  he  experienced  a  reverfe 
of  fortune.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  he  attacked  the  Count  de  Boflut  in  his 
entrenchments,  but  was  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of 
a  confiderable  number  of  his  braveft  veterans; 
and  finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep  the  field 

f  Cambden,  p.  466. 
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againft  the  armies  that  were  ready  to  pour  upon 
him,  he  retired  to  Namur  to  wait  for  the  rein- 
forcements which  he  expeftcd  from  Spain  and 
Italy.  But  Philip,  growing  daily  more  jealous 
of  the  ambition  of  Don  John,  began  to  fufpeft 
that  he  aimed  at  the  fovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  march  of  frefli  troops  to  thofe 
provinces  was  therefore  poftponed  ;  and  inftead 
of  being  joined  by  new  armies,  Don  John  re- 
ceived the  alarming  intelligence  that  his  con- 
fidential fecretary,  Efcovedo,had  been  aflafllnated 
at  Madrid.  He  was  not  at  a  lofs  to  conjecture 
both  the  caufe  and  the  author  of  fo  daring  a 

crime.      The   death    of  Don     John, 
A.  D.  1578.  J 

which    happened   foon   after,    at  the 

age  of  thirty-two,  has,  by  the  generality  of 
hiftorians,  been  attributed  to  poifon  ;  but  the 
fuppofuioi>  refts  only  on  dark  rumours  without 
any  thing  like  evidence.  It  is  certain  that  a 
fever  terminated  his  career,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  malady  was  caufed  by  extreme  anxiety 
of  mind  at  feeing  himfelf  difappointed  in  his 
expectations.* 

His  death  devolved  the  Regency  on  Alexander 
Farnefe,  Prince  of  Parma,  the  greateft  com- 
mander of  his  age.  At  this  time  the  affairs  of 


*  Strada  afcribes  the  jealoufy  of  Phifip  to  the  artifices  of  the  Prince 
pf  Orange.  See  the  account  of  the  death  of  Don  John,  in  Fam.  Strad. 
PC  Bel.  Bclg.  ift. 
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the  Netherlands  had  a  formidable  afpeft,  and 
demanded  all  the  courage  and  {kill  of  fo  able  a 
governor.  Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  had 
encouraged  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to 
afpire  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands, 
hoping  by  that  means  to  get  rid  of  the  reftlefs 
and  turbulent  fpirits  that  conftantly  menaced  the 
repofe  of  his  own  dominions.  The  Duke,  with 
a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  was  already  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mons,  and  had  affumed  the 
title  of  Protestor  of  the  Netherlands,  while  forty 
thoufand  Germans,  under  Prince  Cafimir,  had 
patted  the  Rhine  and  the  Maefe.  But  all  thefe 
mighty  preparations  were  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  diflentions  and  jealoufies  of  the  Flemings 
and  their  auxiliaries.  The  French  and  the 
Germans  retired  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Parma  re- 
duced Maeftricht  after  a  fiege  of  three  months. 
This  confummate  ftatefman  and  general  employ, 
ed  the  arts  of  negotiation,  as  well  as  the  efforts 
of  arms,  and  dexteroufly  availing  himfelf  of  the 
divifions  of  the  Flemings,  concluded  a  treaty 
•with  the  fouthern  provinces,  which  returned  to 
their  allegiance  on  condition  that  the  Italian  and 
Spanifh  troops  fhould  be  withdrawn,  to  which 
Philip  more  readily  confented,  as  he  was 
meditating  other  wars  which  promifed  full  em- 
ployment to  their  reftlefs  and  enterprifing 
courage.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  fame 
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time,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  the  fecef- 
fion  of  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the  Netherlands 
by  a  new  treaty  of  perpetual  confederacy  be- 
tween the  northern  provinces,  which,  from  the 
place  where  it  was  figned,  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  But  the 
Prince  being  greatly  embarraffed  by  the  mutual 
fufpicions  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  King  of 
Spain  impatient  to  aflert  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  a  negotiation  was  commenced 
in  order  to  effeft  an  accommodation  ;  and  it  was 
only  the  inflexibility  of  Philip,  in  regard  to 
religion,  that  prevented  a  pacific  refult. 

While  the  Span ifh  monarch  was,  by- his  im- 
prudence and  bigotry,  lofing  the  Netherlands, 
his  good  fortune,  and  the  valour  of  his  troops, 
threw  into  his  hands  amoft  important  acquifition 
in  making  him  mafter  of  Portugal  and  her  vail 
empire,  eftablifhed  by  fo  many  important  dif- 
coveries  and  conquefts  in  Africa,  Afia,  and 
South  America.*  Sebaftian,  King  of  Portugal, 
having  pafled  into  Africa  to  fupport  the  claims 
of  the  exiled  King  of  Morocco,  Muley  Mahomet, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  throne  by  his 
uncle,  Muley  Moluc,  had,  together  with  the  two 
Moorim  Kings,  fallen  in  a  bloody  engagement. 


*  Exclufive  of  Brazil,  in  America,  the  Portuguefe  were  matters  of 
the  coaft  of  Africa  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 40  thofe  of  Babelmandel, 
together  with  the  maritime  parts  of  India  and  the  oriental  ifles. 
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His  great  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Henry,  was  his 
immediate  fucceffor;  but  his  years  and  infir- 
mities allowed  him  not  to  indulge  a  hope  of 
long  holding  the  fceptre  ;  and  after  a  reign  of 
little  more  than  a  year,  he  expired  without 
deciding  on  the  claims  of  the  different  pretenders 
to  the  crown. 

Ofthefe  the  principal  were  Philip,  King  of 
Spain  ;  the  Duchefs  of  Braganza ;  the  Duke  of 
Savoy;  and  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato  ;  all 
of  them  grand  children  of  Emanuel  the  Great, 
the  father  of  Henry.  The  right  of  primogeni- 
ture favoured  the  claim  of  the  Duchefs  of  Bra- 
ganza; but  it  was  maintained  by  the  Spanifh 
civilians,  that  in  equal  degrees  of  confanguinity 
the  preference  was  due  to.  a  male  before  a  female. 
Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  defcendants 
by  the  female  line,  but  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture refted  with  the  former.  Don  Antonio,  as 
well  as  the  Duchefs  of  Braganza,  derived  his 
defcent  from  the  male  branch  ;  but  the  marriage 
of  his  father,  Don  Lewis,  could  not  be  proved, 
and  he  was  pronounced  illegitimate.  But  the 
comparative  merits  of  their  different  pietenfions 
was  a  matter  of  fmall  importance  :  Philip  was 
certainly  the  moft  powerful  claimant;  and  even 
before  the  death  of  Henry,  he  had  taken  the  moft 
judicious  meafures  for  affuring  to  himfelf  the 
'ihcceffion.  Uncter  the  pretence  of  an  approach- 
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Ing  war  with  the  King  of  Morocco,  he  had  equip* 
ped  a  formidable  fleet  and  levied  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

But  the  Portuguefe  had  the  greateft  averfion 
both  to  the  dominion  of  Spain  and  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Philip;  and  though  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
defpaired  of  being  able  to  aflert  the  claim  of  his 
confort  againft  fo  powerful  a  competitor,  the 
prior  of  Crato  was  not  reftfained  by  the  fame 
apprehenfions.  Don  Antonio  had  no  fooner 
erefted  his  flandard,  than  he  was  joined  by 
crowds  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  Lifbon  he  was 
proclaimed  King  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

Though  the  Duke  of  Alva-  was  then  in  dif- 
grace,  and  banifhed  from  court  in  confequence 
of  an  amour  in  which  his  fon  had  been  engaged 
with  one  of  the  female  attendants  of  the  Queen  ; 
yet  to  his  tried  fidelity  and  talents,  Philip  had 
recourfe  in  order  to  fecure  the  fucceflion  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  The  loyalty  and  ambition 
of  Alva  fuperceded  every  emotion  of  refent- 
ment;  and,  although  bending  under  the  weight 
of  years,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army. 
Two  battles  decided  the  fate  of  Portugal :  in  the 
firft  the  Duke  of  Alva  commanded  in  perfon ; 
the  Portuguefe  being  broken  by  the  vigorous 
attack  of  the  veterans  of  Spain,  loft  three 
thoufand  men  in  the  conflict ;  and  Lifbon  im- 
VOL.  ii.  x 
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mediately  fubmitted  to  the  viftors.  The  fecond 
engagement  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Douro,  where  Don  Antonio,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  peafants,  haftily  collected  and  rudely 
armed,  was  eafily  defeated  by  a  chofen  detach- 
ment of  Spaniards  under  Don  Sancio  d'Avila. 
From  the  difaftrous  field  Antonio  efcaped  to 
Viani  :  he  afterwards  embarked  on  board  a 
trading  vefiel;  but  was  driven  back  by  a  tempeft, 
and,  in  the  difguife  of  a  failor,  eluded  the  purfuit 
of  his  enemies.  Philip  fet  a  price  of  eighty 
thoufand  ducats  on  his  head  ;  but  fuch  was  the 
averfion  of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Spanifii 
government,  or  their  attachment  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince,  that,  although  he  lay  for  fome 
months  concealed  in  the  country,  no  one  could 
be  tempted  by  fo  fplendid  a  bribe  to  betray  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  adverfary.  Philip  was 

now    affured    of    the    fubmiflion   of 
A. D.  1580. 

Portugal,    and    the    example    of  the 

mother  country  was  followed  by  the  wealthy 
colonies  in  America,  Africa,  and  the  oriental 
parts  of  Afia. 
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Greatnefs  and  power  of  the  Spanifli  empire. — The  Flemings  renounce 
the  authority  of  Philip,  and  eleft  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  their 
fovereign. — Attempt  toaflaffinate  the  Prince  of  Orange. — Operations 
of  the  war. — Rapid  fuccefles  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. — Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou. — Aflaffination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. — Hi» 
character. — Siege  and  capture  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
—The  Queen  of  England  fends  the  Earl  of  Leicefter  with  an 
army  to  the  afliftance  of  the  dates. — The  Earl  of  Leicefter  re- 
called.— The  office  of  governor  and  captain-general  conferred  on 
Prince  Maurice  of  NafTau. — Philip  II.  equips  his  invincible 
armada  for  the  conqueft  of  England. — Difaftrous  iffue  of  that 
expedition. — Views  of  Philip  on  the  crown  of  France. — Opera- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.— 
His  death  and  characler. — Revolt  in  Arragon. — The  Archduke 
Albert  appointed  governor  of  the  Netherlands. — His  operations  in 
thefe  provinces  and  in  France. — Cadiz  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Englifh. — Difordered  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  finances. — Philip  transfers 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Archduke  Albert. — Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  France. — Death  of  Philip  II. — His  characler. — : 
Fatal  effetls  of  his  reign  on  the  profperity  of  Spain. 

1  HE  Spanifh  monarchy  was  now  in  the  meridian 
of  its  fplendour,  and  if  the  grandeur  of  fovereigns 
be  meafured  by  extent  of  dominion,  Philip  might 
juftly  regard  himfelf  as  the  greateft  monarch 
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that  had  ever  exifted.  To  his  vaft  pofleffions 
already  enumerated,  he  had  now  annexed  the 
immenfe  commercial  and  maritime  empire  of 
Portugal,  comprifing  Brazil  in  America,  and 
ftretching  round  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Alia 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  almoft  to  China. 
Even  the  Netherlands  might  yet  have  been 
recovered:  thefe  provinces,  though  confederated 
for  their  mutual  defence  againft  oppreffion,  had 
not  yet  renounced  their  allegiance.  The  Union 
of  Utrecht  had  not  produced  all  the  advantages 
which  had  been  expe&ed.  The  army  of  the 
ftates  was  ill  paid,  and  the  troops  often  fupplied 
themfelves  by  plundering  the  people.  The 
Archduke  Matthias,  an  inexperienced  youth, 
bore  the  name  but  was  incapable  of  difcharging 
the  functions  of  governor.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances  they  would  ftill  have  returned  to  their 
obedience  to  Philip,  could  they  have  obtained 
fecurity  for  their  religious  freedom  and  political 
privileges  ;  but  the  laft  negotiation  had  ex- 
tinguifhed  their  hopes.  Things  were  now  come 
to  a  crifis.  The  Prince  of  Orange  exhorted  the 
ftates  to  cut  boldly  the  gordian  knot ;  and  as  no 
hope  remained  of  conciliating  Philip  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  fome  other  Prince  who  fhould 
be  able  and  willing  to  defend  them. 

The    aflembly   of    the    ftates    proceeded   to 
deliberate  on  the  propofal :     Thofe  deputies, 
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who  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  King,  expatiated  on 
the  right  of  inheritance  and  the  fan&ity  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance  :  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
queftion  were  urged  the  rights  of  the  fubji  61, 
and  the  conftitution  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which 
the  engagements  between  the  Prince  and  the 
people  were  ftri&ly  mutual.  At  length  it  was 
determined  by  a  great  majority  to  rejeci,  for 
ever,  the  authority  of  Philip,  and  to  confer  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  on  fome  foreign 
Prince.  The  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  Queen 
of  England,  united  the  fuffrages  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  The  fovereignty  of  thefe 
opulent  provinces  was  a  fplendid  allurement  to 
a  young  Prince,  vain,  ram,  and  ambitious;  and 
the  Duke  readily  figned  a  treaty  of  which  the 
principal  articles  were,  that  he  mould  govern 
according  to  the  original  conftitution  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  he  fhould  make  no  innova- 
tions in  religion,  but  afford  equal  protection  to 
the  Catholics  and  the  Proteftants,  that,  if  he 
ftiould  die  without  iflue,  the  ftates  fhould  elect 
his  fucceflbr,  and  that  the  Netherlands  fhould  in 
no  cafe  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  haughty  fpirit  of  Philip  was  more  than 
ever  inflamed  by  this  open  rejection  of  his 
authority.  He  juftly  attributed  the  meafure  to 
fhe  Prince  of  Orange  \  and  his  vindictive  mind 
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adopted  a  mode  of  vengeance  as  unworthy  of 
his  dignity,  as  it  was  congenial  with  his  dif- 
pofition.  He  pubJifhed  an  edict  of  profcription 
againft  the  Prince,  in  which  he  offered  a  reward 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  crowns,  befides  the 
pardon  of  all  previous  crimes  to  any  perfon  who 
fhould  take  away  his  life.  In  anfwer  to  this 
profcription  the  Prince  publifhed  a  vindication 
of  his  conduct,  which,  in  a  mafterly  ftrain  of 
eloquence,  expofed  the  tyranny  and  injuftice  of 
his  perfecutor. 

The  election  of  the  Duke  of  Amou 
A.  0.1581.  J 

was    followed    by     the    departure  or 

Matthias,  who  was  contented  to  retire  with  an 
annual  penfion  of  fifty  thoufand  guilders,  fettled 
on  him  by  the  ftates.  In  the  mean  while  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  although  deprived  of  the 
flower  of  his  army  by  the  recal  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Italian  veterans,  had,  with  the  Walloon 
troops  that  followed  his  ftandard,  taken  the  field 
and  formed  the  fiege  of  Cambray  :  the  relief  of 
that  city  was  therefore  the  firft  object  of  the 
new  fovereign.  With  twelve  thoufand  foot, 
and  four  thoufand  horfe,  the  braveft  of  the 
warriors  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  Cambray.  The  Prince  of  Parma 
retired  on  the  approach  of  this  new  adverfary; 
and  the  Duke  entered  the  city  in  triumph  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants. 
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But  it  was  not  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Nether- 
lands alone  that  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  were  confined.  He  had  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  marriage,  and  after  the  relief  of  Cambray, 
he  embarked  for  England  to  folicit  her  hand 
and  fupport.  In  this  romantic  expedition,  he 
confumed  the  time  which  might  have  been  fuc- 
cefsfuly  employed  in  expelling  the  Prince  of 
Parma  from  the  Netherlands;  and  the  difad- 
vantage  arifing  from  delay  was  too  great  to  be 
compenfated  by  the  fuccours  obtained  from 
England.  Elizabeth,  however,  received  him 
with  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  efteem,  and  even  of 
affe&ion;  and  although  her  prudence  declined 
the  matrimonial  alliance,  of  which  he  had  fondly 
indulged  the  hope,  her  policy  furnifhed  him  with 
money  and  (hips  to  fecond  his  enterprises.* 
In  the  beginning  of  February  he  re- 
turned from  England  to  Flufhing,  and 
proceeded  with  his  fleet  to  Antwerp.  The 
banks  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  avenues  which  led 
to  the  palace,  were  lined  with  above  twenty 
thoufand  citizens  in  arms ;  and  the  Duke  having 
fworn  to  protect  the  conftitution,  received,  in 


*  For  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  fee  Rapin's  Hift.  Eng,  vol.  2.  book  17* 
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return,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  amidft  the  acctd* 
nations  of  the  people. 

But  the  public  joy  was  foon  changed  into 
mourning,  in  confequence  of  a  defperate  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  per- 
petrator of  this  daring  crime  was  John  Jauregui, 
a  young  Bifcayen,  fervant  to  Gafpar  Anaftro,  a 
banker  of  Antwerp,  of  defperate  fortune,  who 
had  received  a  bond,  tranfmitted  from  Spain,  for 
the  payment  of  eighty  thoufand  ducats,  as  foon 
as  the  Prince  fhould  be  affdffinated.  The  courage 
of  Anaftro  was  not  equal  to  the  daring  enter- 
prife;  and  he  committed  the  execution  to  his 
fervant,  whom  an  enthufiaftic  and  intrepid  difpo- 
fition  taught  to  difregard  every  danger.  Jau- 
rcgui,  having  procured  admittance  into  the 
caftle,  watched  an  opportunity  and  difcharged  a 
piftol  at  the  Prince.  The  ball  entered  a  little 
behind  his  right  ear,  and  paffing  through  his 
palate  and  upper  teeth,  came  out  on  theoppofite 
fide.  The  news  of  this  event  immediately 
fpread  through  Antwerp,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  French  were  the  authors  of  the  crime. 
In  an  inftant  the  people  poured  in  crowds  from 
every  quarter,  and  rufhed  to  the  palace  where 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  refided  :  but  a  note  from 
the  Prince  convinced  them  of  the  injuftice  of 
their  fufpicions.  When  William  fell  fenfelefs 
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on  receiving  the  wound,  the  affaffin  was  dif- 
patched  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the  guards : 
but  a  paper,  found  in  his  pocket,  difcovered  his 
accomplices.  Anaftro  had  fled;  but  his  fecretary 
and  the  prieft  were  feized  and  condemned  to 
death,  having  made  a  full  confeffion  of  their  guilt. 
After  fome  time  the  Prince  was  pronounced  out 
of  danger;  and  his  recovery  difFufed  univerfal 

joy- 
In  the  mean  while  the  operations  of  war  were 

refumed  :  the  Spanifh  and  Italian  veterans  were 
ordered  to  return  to  the  Netherlands;  and  their 
arrival  enabled  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  take  the 
field  with  hopes  of  fuccefs  that  were  fpeedily 
realized.  Before  the  clofe  of  autumn  he  had 
reduced  Carnbray,  Ninove,  and  Gaefbec,  and 
menaced  Brudels.  The  progrefs  of  his  arms 
roufed  the  United  States  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions :  they  doubled  their  revenue,  and 
maintained,  befides  their  native  troops,  numer- 
ous bands  of  Englifh,  French,  and  German 
adventurers.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  alfo  obtained 
from  his  brother,  Henry  III.  a  body  of  eight 
thoufand  veterans  under  the  command  of  Mare- 
fchal  Biron,  a  reinforcement  with  which  he 
might,  at  lead,  have  checked  the  progrefs  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma. 

Bat  inftead  of  feeking  to  eftablifti 
A.  D.  1583. 

hisconftitutional  throne  intheNether- 
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lands,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,   diflatisfied  with  hfo 
limited  power,  formed  the  defign  of  feizing  fome 
of  the  ftrongefl  towns.*     His  firft  attempt  was  on- 
Antwerp;  but  the  French  were  overpowered, 
and    many  of  them  maffacred  by  the  citizens. 
More  than  fifteen  hundred  of  his  troops  fell  the 
viclims  of  this  wild  and  perfidious   project,  and 
the  Duke  fought  fhelter  within  the  frontiers  of 
France.     The  treachery  of  their  new  fovereign 
became  the  immediate  fubjeft  of  deliberation 
in   the  affembly  of  the  States.     The  Prince  of 
Orange  reprefented  that,  with  their  own  ftrength, 
they  could    not  expeft  to  refift  the  formidable 
power  of  Philip,  and  that  their  only  hopes  of 
fafety  refted  on  an  accommodation  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.     His  arguments  made  a  deep  impref- 
fion  on  the  minds  of  the  deputies  ;  and  the  rapid 
fucceffes  of  the   Prince    of  Parma  gave   them 
additional  weight.     That  able  general  had  vigi- 
lantly obferved  and  dexteroufly  improved  the 
moment  of  diflention.     He  had  reduced  Dun- 
kirk, Nieuport,  Dixmude,  and  Menin,  by  arms, 
and  feized  Zutphen  and  Bruges  by  fraud  :  every 
hour  contracted   the  terri-ories  and  diminifhed 
the   hopes   of  the  Flemings.     Their  laft  depen- 
dence was  on  the  Duke  of  Anjou  :   the  States 


*  M.  Le  Prefid.  Renault  fays  the  Duke  of  Anjou  took  this  flep  on- 
trarv  to  the  remonftrances  of  the  Duke  de  Montpeufier  and  the  Mare- 
fchal  de  Biron.  Ab.  Chron.  An.  1583. 
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contented  to  acknowledge  him  again  as  their 
fovereign  ;  a  meafure  which  nothing  but  necef- 
fity  could  recommend.  But  while  they  anxioufly 
waited  his  return  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
they  were  deprived  of  his  fupport  by  his  death. 
He  expired  in  the  thirty-firft  year  of  his  age, 
after  his  treachery  and  incapacity  had  rendered 
him  an  object  of  pity  to  his  friends,  and  of 
derifion  to  his  enemies. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  defects  of  his 
character,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  fupported  by  his 
brother,  the  King  of  France,  might  be  confidered 
as  a  powerful  opponent  to  Philip  :  and  his  death, 
at  this   critical  juncture,  was  regarded  by  the 
States  as  an  unfortunate  event.     But  the  embar- 
rafTrnent  which  it  occafioned  was  foon  carried  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  alarm  and  apprehenfion  by 
a  (till  more  important  and  fatal  difafter.     The 
horrid  project,  which  had  failed  in  the  hand  of 
Jauregui,  fucceeded  in  that  of  a  fecond  affaffin. 
This  wretch,  whofe  name  was  Balthazar  Gerard, 
was  a  native  of  Burgundy.     By  a  pretended  zeal 
for  the  reformed  religion,  he  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  him  by  feveral  marks  of  favour.    But 
infenfible  to  gratitude,  and  prompted  by  avarice, 
he  undertook  the  murder  of  his  patron  in  order 
to  merit  the  reward  offered  by  Philip.     Having 
met  with  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  difcharged 
Y  2 
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a  piftol,  and  lodged  three  balls  in  the  body  of 
the  Prince,  who  exclaimed,  "  God  have  mercy 
on  me  and  this  people,"  and  almoft  inftantly 
expired  in  the  prefence  of  his  ejifconfolate  wife, 
Louifa,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Coligny,  whofe  fevere  deftiny  condemned  her 
to  be  the  fpe&atrefs  of  the  murder  of  her  fecond 
hufband,  after  having  witnefled  the  tragical  end 
of  her  firft  confort  M.  de  Teligny,  and  her  father, 
the  admiral,  on  the  fatal  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  juflice  of  heaven  did  not  permit  the  aflaflin 
to  reap  the  promifed  reward  :  his  flight  was 
intercepted,  and  he  fufFered  the  punifhment  due 
to  his  crime.  Thus  perifhed  the  famoub  William 
of  Naflau,  Prince  of  Orange,  founder  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  was 
once  fo  opulent  and  powerful,  but  is  now  cop- 
yerted  into  a  monarchy,  and  become  an  appen- 
dage to  the  Bonapartean  family.  William  was 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age  :  his  name  has 
dcfcended  with  luftre  to  pofterity  ;  and  hiftory 
has  preferved  the  portrait  of  his  perfon  as  well 
as  of  his  character.  In  his  appearance  he  had 
nothing  impofing  :  he  was  fomewhat  below  the 
middle,  ftature  :  his  head  was  bald,  his  vifage 
was  thin,  and  his  complexion  was  fallow  :  in  his 
manners  he  was  unaffuming,  in  his  difpofition 
thoughtful  and  taciturn  ;  but  perhaps  no  human 
mind  ever  poflefied  a  more  equal  mixture  of 
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calm  prudence,  enterprifing  courage,  and  per- 
fevering  fortitude.*  As  an  able  general  and  a 
confummate  politician,  he  was  calculated  to  fhine 
either  in  , the  field  or  in  the  cabinet;  but  it  -was 
chiefly  in  the  latter  that  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  the  extent  of  his  views  and  the  wifdom  of  his 
counfels,  and  merited  the  title  of  the  friend  and 
father  of  his  country.  , 

The  fatal  blow  which  fent  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  the  tomb,  overwhelmed  the  States  with  the 
moft  gloomy  apprehenfions.  His  fecond  fon, 
Prince  Maurice,  then  eighteen  years  of  age, 
fucceeded  to  the  honours  of  his  father;t  but  his 
youth  and  inexperience  difqualified  him  from 
entering  the  litts  againft  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who,  pufhing  forward  his  conquefls,  reduced 
Villevorden  and  Dendermond  by  arms,  and 
obtained  pofleffion  of  Ghent  and  Bruffels  by 
negotiation.  In  fulfilling  his  treaties  with  the 
two  latter  cities  he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  not 
only  for  fcrupulous  integrity  but  alfo  for  modera- 
tion; and  by  the  moft  alluring  promifes  of  future 
indulgence,  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  Flemings  to  his  government  and  to 
the  fovereignty  of  Philip. 


*  Strada  de  Bello  Belgico,  lib.  i. 

t  His  eldeft  fon  Philip  William,  Count  of  Burcn,  was  ftill  prifoncr 
in  Spain. 
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After  thefe    fucceffes   the   Prince   of  Parma 
refolved  on  the  fiege  of  Antwerp,  an  arduous 
enterprife    confidering    the    advantages    of  its 
fituation,  the  ftrength  of  its  works,  and  the  num- 
ber and  valour  of  its  citizens.      But  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  conducted  evinced  the  fuperior 
genius  of  the  commander,  and  llamped  on  his 
name  a  lafting  celebrity.      Inftead  of  directing 
his  efforts  againft  the  folid  walls  and  baftions, 
which  feemed  impregnable,  he  occupied  every 
avenue  that  led  to  the  city,  and  waited  the  flow 
but  certain  effects  of  famine.     Six  months  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  herculean  labour  of 
conftrucling  a  bridge  acrofs  the  broad  ftream  of 
the  Scheldt  below  the  city,  in  order  to  prevent 
the   entrance   of  fupplies   by  the  river.      The 
vigilance  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  extended 
to  every  part,  and  his  forefight  provided  againft 
every  occurrence  ;  the  fallies  of  the   befieged 
were    repulfed :    the    mines    and   machines    of 
Giambelli,  a  celebrated  Italian  engineer,  were 
counteracted  or  eluded;    and  the  confederates, 
\vho  advanced  with  a  fleet  to  break  down  the 
bridge,  were  compelled,  after  a  bloody  ftruggle, 
to  relinquifh  the  attempt,  and  refign  Anwerp  to 
its  fate.     The  (lock  of  provifions  being  at  length 
exhaufted,  and  no  hopes  of  fuccour  remaining, 
the  city  furrendered  by  capitulation,  and  \yas 
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preferved  from  plunder  on  paying  a  contribution 
of  four  hundred  thoufand  guilders  to  fatisfy  the 
urgent  importunities  of  the  victorious  troops. 
In  the  harbour  of  Antwerp  the  Prince  of  Parma 
found  a  confiderable  fleet,  which  proved  a 
valuable  acquifition,  as  by  it  he  was  enabled 
to  encounter  the  fquadrons  of  the  maritime 
provinces  which  had  long  infuhed  the  flag  of 
Spain. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Prince  of  Parma 
infpired  the  States  with  the  moft  ferious  alarms, 
and  they  became  every  hour  more  fenfible  of 
their  inability  to  fupport  themfelves  againft 
Spain  without  the  affiftance  of  fome  foreign 
power.  In  this  extremity,  furrounded  with 
difficulties  and  dangers,  they  turned  their  eyes 
towards  France,  and  offered  to  Henry  IIL  the 
fovereignty  of  their  country.  At  that  crifis  the 
famous  Catholic  league,  with  the  Duke  of  Guife 
at  its  head,  had  concluded,  with  Philip,  a 
treaty  of  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive,  which 
menaced  the  throne  of  Henry.  This  Prince 
might,  by  accepting  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  found  employment  for  the 
reftlefs  fpirit  of  his  own  fubjtcls,  and  for  the 
forces  of  the  monarch  of  Spain.  But  hfs  chara&er 
was  too  weak  to  venture  on  fo  decifive  a  meafure; 
and  contrary  to  the  fage  advice  of  Francis  de 
Noalles,  Bifhop  of  Acqs,  he  rejected  the  ad- 
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vantageous  propofal.*  From  Paris  the  negotia- 
lions  were  transferred  to  London ;  and  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was  offered  to 
Elizabeth.  The  queftion  produced  great  de- 
bates in  her  councils ;  but  while  the  moft 
fagacious  of  her  minifters  advanced  oppofite 
opinions  on  the  fubjecl;,  the  cautious  policy  of 
the  Queen  induced  her  to  fleer  a  middle  courfe 
to  prevent  the  Netherlands  from  falling  again 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  but  to  refufe  a 
fovereignty  which  would  have  excited  againft 
her  the  jealoufy  of  her  neighbours.  She  there- 
fore agreed  to  furnifh  the  Mates  with  an  army  of 
five  thoufand  foot,  and  one  thoufand  horfe  :t 
tbefe  were  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Leicefter, 
whofe  addrefs  and  graceful  perfon  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  his  fovereign  ;  but 
who  wanted  the  qualities  requifite  foi>  the  com- 
mand of  an  army. 

Leicefter,  however,  was  received 
in  the  Netherlands  with  the  greateft 
demonftrations  of  joy,  as  if  the  people  had 
thought  that  his  prefence  brought  certain 
deliverance. J  But  they  foon  difcovered  the 
fallacy  of  their  hopes.  The  Prince  of  Parma 
captured  Venlo  and  Nuys,  and  invefted  Rhim- 


*  M.  de  Henault  condemns  the  weaknefs  of  Henry  in  refufing  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.     Hen.  Ab.  ChrOn.  An.  1584. 
t  Rymer's  Feed.  torn.  15.  p.  Sol. 
t  Cambden,  p.  511. 
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berg.  An  a£lion  between  the  van  of  the  Spanifh 
army  and  theEngUfh  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  death  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  the 
confederates  claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory ; 
but  they  were  foon  compelled  to  retreat  before 
the  Prince  of  Parma. 

In  the  moment  of  premature  confidence  the 
States  had  conferred  on  Leicefter  the  dignity  of 
governor-general ;  but  in  his  civil  as  well  as  his 
military  capacity  he  fell  far  fhort  of  their  ex- 
pectation :  the  public  joy  which  honoured  his 
arrival  gave  way  to^the  cry  of  general  dif- 
content  ,  and  the  Earl,  wearied  with  their 
clamours,  embarked  for  England.*  But  the 
Flemings,  confcious  that  on  the  friendfhip  of 
Elizabeth  depended  all  their  hopes,  confented 
again  to  receive  her  favourite.  Leicefter  crofied 
the  fea  a  fecond  time  with  a  numerous  reinforce- 
ment, and  accompanied  by  a  fplendid  train  of 
nobility.  The  diftrefs  of  Siuys,  clofely  befieged 
by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  called  him  to  immediate 
aftion.  The  Englifti  general,  with  an  army 
equal,  at  leaft,  to  that  of  the  befiegers,  advanced 
towards  Sluys  ;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  Farnefe  to  give  him  battle,  he 
retreated  with  precipitation  and  abandoned  Sluys 


*  The  dignity  of  governor  and  captain-general  was  conferred  on  the 
Earl  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Elizabeth.     Stow,  p.  712. 
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to  its  fate.  The  inhabitants  obtained,  from  the 
generofiry  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  a  more  favour- 
able capitulation  than  their  extreme  diftrefs  had 
allowed  them  to  expeft.  But  if  the  arms  of 
Leicefter  afforded  little  hope  to  the  States,  his 
arts  foon  excited  their  apprehenfion  ;  and  per- 
haps the  jealoufy  of  Prince  Maurice  might  con- 
tribute to  foment  their  fufpicions.  The  Earl 
was  accufed  of  fecretly  labouring  to  fupprefs  the 
council  of  the  States,  in  order  to  augment  his 
own  authority.  A  plot  which  was  formed  to 
give  him  pofleflion  of  Leyden  was  detected  :  the 
confpirators  were  condemned  and  executed ; 
and  the  criminal  projeft  put  an  end  to  all  con- 
fidence between  Leicefter  and  the  States.  He 
refigned  his  office  of  governor-general,  and  was 
recalled  by  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  Lord 
Willoughby  to  the  command  of  the  Englifh 
auxiliaries.*  And  the  office  of  governor  and 
captain-general  was  conferred,  by  the  States,  on 
Prince  Maurice. 

It  was  not  in  the  Netherlands  alone  that 
Elizabeth  difplayed  her  hoftility  to  Philip  :  fhe 
carried  the  war  into  the  moft  diftant  and  defence- 
lefs  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  fent  the  famous 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  General  Carlifle  with  a 
fquadron  of  twenty-one  fhips  to  attack  the 

*  Rapin,  vol.  2.  book  17.  p.  134  and  135, 
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Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies.*  Drake 
plundered  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cartha- 
gena,  deftroyed  the  towns  of  St.  Anthony  and 
St.  Helena,  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  and  the 
riches  which  he  acquired  in  thefe  expeditions, 
txcited  among  his  countrymen  the  fpirit  of 
adventure. 

The  ambition  of  Philip  had  been  gratified  by 
the  eafy  conqueft  of  Portugal,  and  he  had 
fcarcely  yet  doubted  of  ultimately  reducing  the 
Netherlands.  The  meafures  of  Elizabeth  had 
excited  his  refentment,  and  he  refolved  to  con- 
fummate  his  vaft  projects  by  the  invafion,  and, 
if  poflible,  the  fubjugation  of  England.  During 
ihe  fpace  of  three  years  his  extenfive  dominions 
refounded  with  naval  preparations.  In  the 
ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  a 
fleet  was  conftru&ed  which,  in  regard  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  fhips  and  complete  equipment, 
was  the  moft  formidable  that  had  ever  appeared 
on  the  ocean.  It  confided  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  fhips,  having  on  board  19,295  foldiers, 
8,450  failors,  and  2,088  galley  flaves,  and  carry- 
ing two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty  pieces 
of  brafs  cannon.  t  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz 
was  appointed  admiral  of  this  fleet,  which  was 


*  Cambden,  p.  509.     Hollingfh.  p.  1401. 
t  Strype's  Ann.  vol.  3.  p.  519. 
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filled  the  Invincible  Armada,  a  name  e.xpreffive 
of  the  high  expectations  of  Philip,  who  flattered 
himfelf  that  the  conqueft  of  England  would  be 
the  certain  recompenfe  of  his  exertions.  But 
while  the  fleet  was  preparing  for  fea,  Elizabeth, 
apprizedof  its  dedmation,  difpatched  Sir  Francis 
Drake  with  a  fquadron  to  the  coafl  of  Spain. 
The  Englifh  admiral  direcled  his  firft  efforts 
againft  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  he  burned  above 
a  hundred  veiTels  laden  with  victuals  and  am- 
munition, and  two  galleons  freighted  with  rich 
merchandife.  He  afterwards  deftroyed  fevcral 
Spanifli  fhips  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus;  and 
fleering  towards  the  Azores,  captured  a  rich 
carac  returning  from  the  Eaft  Indies.*  The 
damages  fuftained,  on  this  occafion,  obliged 
Philip  to  defer,  till  the  next  year,  his  expedition 
againft  England. 

The    Invincible    Armada    was    at 
A.  D.  1588. 

length  got  ready  for  fca,  and  me  death 

of  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  had  devolved  the 
command  on  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli.  The 
inftruclions  of  the  admiral  were,  that  he  fhould 
fail  for  the  Flemifh  coafl,  where  the  Duke  of 
Parma  was  to  embark  with  thirty  thoufand  men,t 


*  Cavendifh,  another  Englifh  commander,  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
employed  in  ravaging  the  ccafls  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Rapin's  Hift. 
England,  vol.  2.  book  17.  p.  134. 

T  Cambden  dates  the  Duke  of  Parma's  army  at  a  hundred  and  three 
companies  of  foot,  and  four  thoufand  hoilc.  Cambden,  p.  543. 
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and  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole  army. 
They  were  then  to  proceed  to  England,  and  the 
fleet  was  to  be  ftationed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  army, 
which  was  to  march  dire&ly  to  London. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  this  grand  expedition 
defined  for  the  conqueft  of  England.  In  the 
mean  while  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters,  who 
were  fenfib'e  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
had  provided,  with  great  diligence  and  care, 
every  poffible  means  of  defence.  The  Englifh 
fleet,  which  was  inferior  to  that  of  Spain,  both 
in  the  number  and  fize  of  the  (hips,  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  High 
Admiral  of  England,  who  had  for  his  Vice-Admi- 
rals, Drake*  Hawkins,  and  Forbifher,  all  of  them 
men  ofconfurnmate  fkill  in  naval  affairs;  and 
JLord  Henry  Seymour,  a  diftinguifhed  com- 
mander, was  ftationed  with  forty  fail  of  Englifh 
and  Dutch  fhips  off  the  coafl  of  Flanders,  to 
prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
In  every  county  the  militia  was  afTembled;  and 
the  regular  forces  of  the  kingdom,  which 
fcarcely  amounted  to  more  than  eighty  thoufand 
men,  were  diftributed  in  the  mod  judicious 
pofitions.  But  the  Englifh  minifters,  being 
aware  of  the  danger  of  a  conteft  with  fo  formi- 
dable an  army,  compofed  of  the  beft  troops,  and 
commanded  by  the  greateft  general  in  Europe, 
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it  was  refolved,  in  cafe  the  Spaniards  fhould 
effeft  a  landing,  to  lay  wafte  the  country  before 
them,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  them  from 
obtaining  any  provifions,  except  fuch  as  they 
brought  in  the  fleet. 

While  the  cabinet  of  London  was  employed 
in  concerting  thefe  meafures  of  defence,  the 
Armada  failed  on  the  zgth  of  May,  1588,  £rom 
the  Tagus.*  But  it  had  been  only  a  few  days  at 
fea  before  it  was  difperfed  by  a  violent  tempeft. 
The  fcattered  fhips  being  aflembled  at  Corunna, 
and  their  damages  repaired,  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Cceli  again  put  to  fea  on  the  i2th  of  July,  and 
fleered  for  the  channel,  which  he  entered  on  the 
igth,  and  on  the  2Oth  he  pafled  the  Englifh  fleet, 
which  followed  him  and  captured  fome  of  his 
fhips.  On  the  23d,  the  wind  having  changed 
to  the  north,  the  Armada  bore  down  upon  the 
Englifh  fleet,  and  a  brifk  engagement  enfued. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  notwithftanding  their 
fuperiority  both  in  the  number  and  fize  of  their 
fhips,  gained  no  advantage.  The  Spanifh  admiral 
urged  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  embark  with  his* 
troops;  but  the  meafure  was  impracticable: 
his  fleet  was  ill  provided  with  viftuals  :  many  of 
the  mariners  had  deferted  ;  and  the  Englifh  and 


*  Rapin  fays  the  Armada  failed  from  the  Tagus  on  the  3d  of  June, 
»ol.  2.  book  17.  p.  136.     I  have  followed  Camden's  account. 
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Dutch  fquadrons  were  advantageoufly  Rationed 
to  prevent  him  from  joining  the  Armada.  The 
Spanifh  admiral  therefore  judged  it  neceffary 
to  approach  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  in  order  to 
cover  the  embarkation  of  the  Duke  and  his  army 
at  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport.  On  the  2yih  the 
Armada  caft  anchor  off  Calais,  being  clofely 
followed  by  the  Englifli,  who  lay  within  cannon 
fhot  and  were  joined  by  feveral  more  fhips, 
fome  of  which  were  fitted  out  by  the  govern- 
ment and  others  by  private  adventurers,  fo  that 
their  fleet  was  augmented  to  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  fail.  While  the  Spaniards  were  lying 
off  Calais  the  Englifh  admiral  fent  in  the  night 
eight  fire  fhips  into  the  midft  of  their  fleet,  on 
which  they  inftantly  cut  their  cables  and  put  to 
fea  to  avoid  the  impending  danger.  The  Duke 
of  Medina  Coeli  had  ordered  every  fhip  to  return 
to  her  ftation  as  foori  as  the  danger  was  paffed  ; 
but  his  fignals  were  difobeyed,  and  the  fleet 
remained  in  a  ftate  of  difperfion.  Apart  of  it 
bore  away  to  the  northward,  and  the  reft  of  the 
fhips,  being  driven  towards  the  coaft  of  Flanders, 
were  expofed  on  one  hand  to  the  danger  of 
fhipwreck  on  the  fhoals,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Englifh,  who  kept  up  an  almofl 
continual  cannonade.  Several  of  the  Spanifh 
fhips  were  difabled,  and  two  galleons  were  taken 
by  the  Zealanders.  A  north-weft  wind  having 
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driven  the  Spaniards  on  the  coaft  of  Zealand, 
they  were  in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked,  and 
the  Englifh,  in  order  to  avoid  being  expofed  to 
the  fame  cataftrophe,  defifted  from  the  purfuit. 
A  fouth-weft  wind  at  lait  relieved  the  Spaniards 
from  their  diftrefs;  and  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Cce'i,  convinced  that  the  execution  of  his  projeft 
was  impracticable,  determined  to  {leer  north- 
ward, and  by  circumnavigating  the  Britifh  iflands 
to  erFcft  his  return  to  Spain,  efpecially  as  a 
part  of  his  fleet  had  already  taken  that  courfe. 
In  this  long  and  tedious  navigation  the  Spaniards 
encountered  numerous  dangers  and  difficulties, 
and  differed  great  lofs.  The  Englifh  admiral 
followed  them  at  a  fmall  diRance  till  they  pafTed 
the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  left  them  to 
purfue  their  courfe.  But  their  misfortunes  were 
not  yet  terminated.  Near  the  Orkneys,  their  fleet 
was  difperfed  by  a  ftorm ;  and  feveral  of  their 
veffels  were  wrecked.  On  the  coaft  of  Ireland 
they  met  with  ftill  greater  difafters:  a  dreadful 
tempeft  arifing  drove  feventeen  of  their  veffels 
on  fhore.  At  length,  after  having  loft  above 
half  of  his  (hips,  and  more  than  one-third  of 
his  men,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  arrived 
about  the  end  of  September  in  Spain,  with  fixty 
(hips,  the  (battered  remains  of  the  Invincible 
Arrnada.  How  great  foever  might  be  the  mor- 
tification of  Philip  on  feeing  the  failure  of  this 
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vaft  projeft,  he  concealed  his  emotions  under 
the  oftenfible  appearance  of  magnanimity  and 
pious  refignation,  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Univerfe  that  the  event  had 
not  been  more  calamitous.* 

Such  was  the  fate  of  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated expeditions  that  hiftory  records.  Its 
unfuccefsful  termination  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  maritime  power  of  Spain.  The  Englifh  foon 
proved  to  the  world  that  they  could  attack  as  well 
as  defend.  They  harrafied  the  coafts  of  Gallicia 
and  Portugal,  infulted  Lifbon,  burned  Vigo,  and 
frequently  intercepted  the  galleons  which 
brought  home  the  treafures  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
From  that  period  Spain  no  longer  pofleffed  the 
naval  fuperiority  which  had  rendered  her  the 
miftrefs  of  the  ocean  and  the  terror  of  Europe. 

The  Prince  of  Parma  foon  felt,  in  the  want  of 
remittances,  the  effe&s  of  the  late  difaftrous 
enterprife  in  which  Philip  had  engaged  con- 
trary to  his  advice  and  remonftrances ;  and  the 
want  of  money  crippled  his  exertions.  He 
gained  pofieffion  of  Gertrudenberg  by  the 
treachery  of  the  garrifon;  but  he  failed  in  an 
attempt  on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  was  repulfed 
from  the  walls  of  Romerfval  and  Heufden.  The 


*  For  accounts  of  the  Spanifh  expedition  vide  Strype'a  Ann,  vol.  3. 
Camden,  p.  543—549. 
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decline  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  have  fe- 
courfe  to  the  waters  of  Spa;  and  on  his  return 
he  found  the  army  which  he  had  left  under  the 
care  of  Count  de  Manfveldt,  in  a  ftate  of  mutiny. 
The  foldiers  demanded,  with  loud  and  imperious 
clamours,  their  arrears,  and  were  with  difficulty 
appeafed  by  the  diftrfbution  of  whatever  money 
the  Prince  could  raife,  and  the  promife  of  punc- 
tual payment  in  future.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  mortification  which  the  Duke  of  Parma 
experienced.  Breda,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities 
of  Brabant,  was  furprifed  by  a  fmall  body  of 
foldiers  concealed  in  a  boat,  apparently  laden 
with  turf,  and  introduced  into  the  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  when  the  garrifon  was 
drowned  rn  wine  and  fleep,  an  event  which 
affected  the  Duke  with  an  equal  degree  of 
chagrin  and  aftonimment. 

The  King  of  Spain,  in  the  mean  whfle,  though 
unable  to  reduce  his  revolted  fubjefts,  or  ta 
protect  his  immenfe  coafts  and  numerous  colo- 
nies from  the  depredations  of  the  Englifh,  was 
meditating  new  acquifitions  ;  and  his  ambitious 
defires  were  inflamed  by  the  fplendid  temptation 
of  the  crown  of  France.  Henry  III.  had  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  an  aflaffin  ;  and  though  the  King 
of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  was  the 
undoubted  heir,  the  Catholics  refufed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  a  Proteflant  King, 
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The  aged  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  proclaimed 
in  Paris  by  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  who  had 
fucceeded  the  Duke  of  Guife  as  chief  of  the 
league ;  but  ihe  more  violent  members  of  the 
confederacy  had  relu&antly  concurred  in  the 
nomination,  and  privately  encouraged  the  King 
of  Spain  to  afpire  to  the  crown. 

Philip  could  not  refill  the  flattering  profpeft 
of  afcending  the  throne  of  France,  or  at  leaft 
of  placing  upon  it  his  eldeft  daughter  Ifabella. 
But  he  was  too  cautious  openly  to  avow  his 
defign,  and  confined  his  immediate  pretenfions 
to  the  title  of  prote&or  of  the  league.  The  King 
of  Na.varre,  having  defeated  the  Duke  of 

Mayenne  at  Ivri,  had  inverted  Paris. 

A.  0.1590-  f    ,       _     ,.  ' 

and   the  cleath    of  the   Cardinal  of 

Bourbon,  happening  at  tha,t  critical  junclure, 
Philip  fent  pofuive  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Parma 
to  conducl  his  army,  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
into  France,  and  to  make  the  moft  vigorous 
effort  for  the  relief  of  the  capital.  The  Duke 
attempted  to  divert  him  from  his  defign,  by 
reprefenting  the  dangerous  confequences  which 
the  abfence  of  his  troops  mufl  produce  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the 
advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  from 
the  league.  But  all  his  remonftrances  were 
ineffectual:  the  orders  of  Philip  were  pofitive  ; 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  leaving  Bruflels  at  the 
2  A  2 
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head  of  feventeen  thoufand  veterans,  advanced 
to  Meaux,  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Paris. 
By  a  feries  of  fkilful  manoeuvres  he  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  Henry  :  he  ftonned,  alrnoft  in  his 
fight,  the  walls  of  Legui,  captured  St.  Maur  and 
Charenton,  and  relieved  the  capital. 

After  thefe  fucceffes  the  Duke  of  Parma 
carried  Corbeil  by  aflault;  but  finding  that  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
league,  had  already  conceived  fufpicions  of  the 
defigns  of  Philip,  he  determined  to  return  to 
the  Netherlands.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent 
the  Catholics  from  being  overwhelmed,  he  left 
fix  thoufand  men  to  fupport  the  league,  and 
began  his  march  with  the  reft  of  his  army.  The 
advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  the  bad  ftate  of  the 
roads,  and  the  clofe  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  all 
contributed  to  render  his  retreat  extremely 
difficult.  But  every  obftacle  gave  way  before 
his  fuperior  genius :  his  rear  was  conftantly 
harraffed  by  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Navarre  j 
but  the  country  was  diligently  reconnoitred  by 
his  light  cavalry,  and  his  camp  was  every  night 
fecured  by  entrenchments. 

In  this  fkilful  and  mafterly  manner  the  Duke 
ofParma  effected,  with  an  inconfiderable  lofs,  his 
retreat  to  the  Netherlands.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  that  his  abfence  had  given  rife  l^flie  evils 
r.vhich  he  had  forefeen  and  predicted.  The 
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troops  had  mutinied  for  want  of  their  arrears, 
the  important  lowns  of  Zutphen,  Deventre, 
Hulft,  and  Nimeguen,  were  taken  by  Prince 
Maurice;  and  before  the  Duke  could  check  the 
career  of  the  enemy,  the  diftrefs  of  the  league, 
and  the  pofitive  orders  of  Philip,  required  him 
to  march  back  to  France. 

On   his   arrival    in  that  kingdom, 

A<  D'  '591'       u  j      r  r»  i 

about  the  end  or  December,  he  was 

joined  by  the  Duke  ofMayenne;  and  the  firft 
object  of  the  combined  armies  of  Spain  and  the 
league  was  the  relief  of  Rouen,  then  clofely  be- 
fieged  by  the  King  of  Navarre.     The  ardour  of 
Henry   to    make   himfelf  mafter   of  that   city 
precipitated  him  into  an  engagement  with  the 
van  of  the  Spaniards.     In  this  action,  which  took 
place  near  Aumale,  Henry  was  defeated  :   moft 
of  his  followers  were  flain,  and  he  himfelf  being 
wounded,  efcaped  with  difficulty.      The  Duke 
of  Parma,   then    commencing  a  vigorous   and 
fkilful  train  of  operations,  twice  obliged  Henry 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Rouen,  and  afterwards  made 
himfelf    mafter  of    Candbee,    fituated    in   the 
peninfula  of  Caux,  which  is  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  D'Eu  with  the  Seine.     At  the 
taking  of  that  place  the  Duke  was  wounded  in 
the  arm  by  a  mufket  fhot,  and  was  fcarcely  re- 
covered   before   Henry,  with  his  whole  force, 
advanced  to  attack  his  pofition.     The  Duke  im- 
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mediately  perceived  that  no  other  expedient  re- 
mained than  to  attempt  a  paflage  acrofs  the 
Seine.  To  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  all  the 
molt  experienced  officers,  the  enterprife  appear- 
ed impracticable;  but  the  bold  and  inventive 
genius  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  enabled  him  to 
furmount  every  obftacle.  He  collected  from 
Rouen  a  number  of  boats  and  rafts :  the  rifing 
grounds,  between  him  and  the  army  of  Henry, 
fcreened  his  movements  from  the  fight  of  his 
antagonift :  he  feized  the  favourable  moment  of 
a  thick  mift,  and  while  his  cavalry  threatened 
a  ferious  attack  on  the  works  of  the  enemy,  his 
infantry,  with  the  artillery  and  baggage,  fafely 
crofled  the  broad  and  rapid  ftream  of  the  Seine: 
the  cavalry  followecf  with  the  greaieft  celerity; 
and  two  batteries,  judicioufly  erected,  fecured 
the  rear.*  Thus  Henry,  who  had  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hopes  of  a  decifive  victory,  faw 
himfelf  completely  baffled  by  the  fuperior  fkill 
of  his  adverfary  ;  and  his  mortification  was  pro- 
portioned  to  the  confidence  of  his  expectations. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  continued  his  retreat  to  the 
Netherlands;  but  there  the  profpect  was  on 
every  fide  gloomy  and  menacing.  His  finances 
•were  exhaufted,  and,  from  the  want  of  pay,  the 


*  This  retreat  is  faid  to  have  been  effected  partly  through  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Marefch.  de  Biron.    Vide  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  An. 
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(pirit  of  revolt  daily  gained  ground  in  his  army, 
•while  his  enemies  afted  wi^h  increafed  unanimity 
and  vigour.  Difeafe  and  difappointment  prefled 
upon  his  finking  frame  :  the  hardfhips  of  four- 
teen fucceffive  campaigns,  in  which  he  had  never 
fhrunk  from  fatigue  or  danger,  had  totally 
undermined  his  conftitution,  and  his  death  de- 
prived the  King  of  Spain  of  a  general  whofe 
valour  and  fagacity  had  re-annexed  to  his  crown 
a  great  part  of  the  Netherlands.  Impartial 
hiftory  will  ever  commemorate  the  name  of 
Alexander  Farnefe,  Duke  of  Parma,  as  the 
greateft  commander  of  his  age  ;  and  his  death, 
at  that  critical  juncture,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
ambitious  deftgns  which  Philip  had  formed. 

The  tyranny  of  that  monarch  was  equally  felt 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Spain.  Don  Antonio 
Perez,  who  had  been  his  inftrument  in  the 
murder  of  Don  Efcovedo,  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  rival  of  his  monarch  in  an  amorous  intrigue 
with  Anna  Mendoza,  Princefs  of  Eboli.  With 
the  private  connivance  of  Philip  a  procefs  was 
inftituted  by  the  widow  and  children  of  Efcovedo 
againft  Perez,  who,  being  thrown  into  prifon> 
found  means  to  make  his  efcape  into  Arragon, 
his  native  country,  where  he  expefted  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  having  appealed  to  the  Juftiza,  was 
allured  of  an  impartial  trial  before  his  tribunal, 
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But  the  pretenfions  of  that  judge  were  defpifed 
by  Philip  :  at  the  command  of  the  monarch,  the 
prifon  of  the  Juftiza,  at  SaragoflTa,  was  forced^ 
and  Don  Perez  was  carried  off  by  the  Marquis 
of  Almenar.  This  violation  of  their  privileges 
excited  a  general  infurreftion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  SaragofTa  :  Don  Perez,  /being  refcued  from 
the  hands  of  the  inquifitors,  was  again  lodged  in 
the  prifon  of  the  Juft'za,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Almenar  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  tumult* 

The   lawyers   of  Saragoffa   were    ordered  to 
examine  the  cafe,  and  being  either  corrupted  or 
intimidated   by    Philip,   declared    that,   as   the 
prifoner  had   been  accufed   of  holding   a  cor- 
vefpondence  with  the  heretics  of  France,  it  be- 
longed to  the  inquifnion  to  take  cognizance  of 
his  caufe  :  the  Juftiza,   on   the   contrary,  dif- 
regarding  their  opinion,  perfifted  in  refufing  to 
deliver  up  his  prifoner.    But  the  Viceroy  having 
aflembled  the  officers  of  the  inquifition,  broke 
open  the  ftate  prifon,  and  feized  Don  Perez  in 
order  to  carry  him   to   Madrid.      The  people 
arofe  a  fecond  time  and   refcued   the   prifoner, 
\vho,   feizing  the  favourable   opportunity,  im- 
mediately made  his  efcape  into  France. 

In  confequence  of  this  refiftance  to  his  will, 
Philip  ordered  Alphonfo  Vargas  to  march  againft 
Saragolfa  ;  and  the  Arragonefe,  encouraged  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  Juftiza,  immediately 
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began  to  prepare  for  defence.     But  they  had  no 
able  leader;  and  the  rapid  advance  of  Vargas 
afforded  them  no  time  for  military  organization. 
That  general  therefore  met  with  little  oppofition: 
he  entered  Saragofla  and   feized  the  Duke  of 
Villa  Hermofa,  the  Count  D'Aranda,  and  the 
Juftiza  :    the   two   firft   were   fent  prifoners  to 
Madrid  :  but  the  Juftiza  was  put  to  death  without 
trial  :   his  effe&s  were  confifcated  :  his  houfes 
were  levelled  to  the  ground  j   and  a  proclama- 
tion was  iffued  denouncing  the  fame  punifhment 
againft  all  who  fhould  dare  to  difpute  the  will  of 
the    fovereign.      Although    the    conftitutional 
forms    were    fuffered   to   remain^   the    abfolute 
power    of  the    crown  was    firmly   eftablifhed. 
The  palace  of  the  inquifition,  at  Saragofla,  was 
fortified  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  citadel; 
and  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  was  placed  in  that 
city  to  overawe  the  inhabitants. 

While  Philip  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  his 
fubje&s,  he  laviflied  their  blood  and  .their 
treafures  in  the  vain  attempts  of  reducing  the 
Netherlands,  and  obtaining  for  himfelf  or  his 
family  the  crown  of  France.  But  feeing  that  his 
arms  had  been  attended  with  no  permanent  ad- 
vantage, he  endeavoured,  by  negotiation,  to 
place  on  the  throne  of  France  his  daughter 
Ifabella,  and  a  propofal  to  that  efFeft  was  made 
VOL.  n.  2  B 
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by  the  Duke  de  Feria,  his  ambaffador,  to  the 
aflembly  of  the  States  at  Paris.  Even  the  moft 
violent  of  the  Catholic  party  abhorred  a  meafure 
•which  muft  have  rendered  France  little  better 
than  a  province  of  Spain,  yet,  confcious  of  their 
inability  to  contend  with  Henry,  unlefs  fupport- 
ed  by  Philip,  they  concealed  their  real  fenti- 
ments  under  an  affe&ed  folicitude  concerning 
the  choice  of  a.CQnfort  for  Ifabella. 

But  while  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Catholic 
party  in  France  were  employed  in  deceiving 
each  other,  and  bewildering  themfelves  in  a 
labyrinth  of  negotiation  and  intrigue,  they  were 
iurprifed  by  an  event  equally  important  and  un- 
expecled.  Henry  perceiving  the  determined 
oppofition  of  the  league,  and  dreading  the 
machinations  of  Spain,  came  to  the  resolution 
of  abjuring  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  read,  in 
July  25,  tne  church  of  St.  Denis,  his  public 
A. D.  1593.  confeffionof  the  Catholic  Faith.  This 
was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  ambition  of  Philip ;  but 
that  monarch,  inftead  of  abandoning  his  in- 
trigues, refumed  them  with  redoubled  ardour, 
and  offered  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Ifabella  to 
the  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  So  flattering 
a  propofal  attached  that  powerful  chief  to  the 
caufe  of  Philip  :  their  interefts  were  united;  and 
they  refolved  to  carry  on  the  war  againfl  Henry 
with  vigour. 
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But  the  King  of  Spain  was  far  from  poflefling 
the  means   of  accomplifhing  his    vaft  and  am- 
bitious defigns.     Since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,   Philip  had  no  general  that  was  qualified 
to  enter  the  lifts  with  the  King  of  France.     His 
treafury  was  exhaufted,  and  his  credit  was  re- 
duced fo  low  that  the  Genoele  and  other  Italian 
merchants,  from  whom  he  had  already  borrowed 
many  millions,  refufed  tolendhimanymore.  His 
commanders  in  the  Netherlands  were  unable  to 
raife  new  levies  :  and  from  want  of  money  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  the  army,  the  officers  found 
it   impracticable    to    maintain   their  authority. 
The  Spanifh  and  Italian  troops  openly   erefted 
the  ftandard  of  revolt :  they  elefted  new  officers 
and  a  commander  in   chief,   and  exercifed  the 
moft  oppreflive  rapacity  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fouthern   provinces.     Their   example    was 
foon  followed  by  the  Walloons  :  the  country 
was   plundered  in  the  moft  mercilefs  manner; 
and  the  Flemings  never  fuffered  fo  much  from 
their  avowed  enemies  as    from  their  nominal 
prote&ors. 

On  the  deceafe  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  was  committed 
to  the  Count  de  Manfveldt,  who  was  fuperceded 
the  next  year  by  Erneft,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  who 
marched  with  an  army  into  France  to  the  fup- 
pprt  of  the  league.  But  Paris  had  already  ac- 
2  B  2 
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knowledged  Henry,  and  the  Spanifh  general 
arrived  only  to  be  convinced,  that  all  the  hopes 
of  his  matter  refpecling  the  crown  of  France  were 
jllufory.  The  Archduke,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  unable  either  to  refift  the  arms  of  Maurice, 
or  to  curb  the  turbulence  of  his  own  troops  : 
an  aclive  and  vigilant  enemy  could  only  be 
feebly  oppofed  by  a  mutinous  army  :  the  con- 
flitution  of  Erneft  funk  under  the  preflure  of 

inceffant    care  and    difappoimment : 
A.  0.1594.  r* 

he  expired,    and  was  iucceeded  by 

the  Count  de  Fuentes,  whofe  fhort  adminiftra- 
tion  was  marked  by  the  reduction  of  Cambray 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

During  the  tranfient  rule  of  Fuentes  the 
drooping  fortunes  of  Philip  feemed  to  revive  ; 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  transferring 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  who  had,  for  fome  lime,  been 
Viceroy  of  Portugal.  The  new  governor  was 
accompanied  by  Philip  William,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  :  the  policy  of  the 
King  of  Spain  induced  him  at  length  to  liberate 
that  nobleman  from  his  captivity,  in  the  hope 
that  his  pretenfions  might  divide  the  influence 
of  the  Houfe  of  Naflau.  But  the  prudence  and 
juflice  of  Prince  Maurice  difappointed  his  views  : 
he  relinquiflied  his  paternal  fortunes  to  his 
elder  brother;  and  Philip  William,  who  by 
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his  Spanifh  education,  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  was  prevented  from  acqui- 
ring any  influence  in  the  revolted  provinces, 
patted  his  days  in  a  tranquil  and  happy  obfcu- 
rity. 

The  Archduke  Albert  commenced  a  train  of 
vigorous  and  fuccefsful  operations  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  as  well  as  on  thofe  of  the  revolted 
provinces.  While  the  King  of  France  was 
occupied  in  the  reduction  of  La  Fere,  the  Arch- 
duke captured  the  important  town  of  Calais; 
and  the  neighbouring  fortrefs  of  Ardres  foon 
after  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  his  arms.  But  the 
approach  of  Henry  checked  his  career  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  from  Picardy.  On  this 
reverfe  Albert  directed  his  whole  force  againft 
the  United  States,  and,  after  a  vigorous  fiege 
and  defence,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Hulft,  a 
place  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  fupplied 
with  a  numerous  garrifon.  But  while  his  arms 
were  occupied  in  this  quarter,  Marefchal  Biron, 
with  a  French  army,  broke  into  Artois,  drew  the 
Spanifh  troops  into  an  ambufcade,  and,  having 
defeated  them  with  great  flaughter,  ravaged  the 
fouthern  provinces. 

While  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  the  Netherlands, 
Spain  herfelf  began  to  experience  the  calamities 
of  war,  from  which  fhe  had  fo  long  enjoyed  an 
exemption.  Ever  fince  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
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Philip  had  been  intent  on  retrieving  his  lofs  and 
revenging  his  difgrace.  He  had  long  meditated 
an  attack  on  Ireland,  where  he  expected  an 
eafy  conqueft,  and  had  aflembled  for  that  pur- 
pofe  a  refpeftable  naval  and  military  armament. 
The  Queen  of  England  was  aware  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  and  refolved,if  poflible,  to  diffipate 
the  florm  before  it  approached  her  dominions. 
In  this  view  fhe  equipped  a  powerful  armament, 
confiding  of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  veffels, 
having  on  board  feven  thoufand  mariners,  and 
eight  thoufand  troops.  The  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and 
the  land  forces  were  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Earl  of  Effex.*  This  force  was  joined  by 
twenty-two  fail  of  Dutch  veffels,  with  feven 
thoufand  troops.  The  deftination  of  this  arma- 
june  20.  ment  was  totally  unknown  until  it 
A.  D.  1596.  appeareci  Ofl  Cadiz,  where  the  Span- 
iards, not  expecting  an  attack,  were  unprepared 
for  defence. t  The  fhips  of  war,  however,  being 
drawn  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  refifted 
from  day-break  till  noon  the  fuperior  force  of 
the  Englifh  ;  but  at  length  the  Spaniards  were 
overpowered  :  fome  of  their  veflels  were  taken, 


*  Vide  Stowe,  p.  772.     Cambden,  p.  591. 

t  For_an  account  of  this  engagement  vide  Cambden,  p.  592,  &c. 
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others  deftroyed,   and  the    reft    were    driven 

on  fli ore. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Earl  of  Eflex  landed 

his  troops,  and  a  body  of  Spaniards,  which  had 
advanced  to  meet  him,  being  driven  back  and 
purfued  to  the  city,  the  Englifh  entered  along 
with  the  enemy.  Cadiz  being  thus  taken  almolt 
without  refiftance,  was  plundered  by  the  Englim  : 
the  booty  was  immenfe,  and  would  have  been 
much  greater  had  not  the  Duke  de  Medina,  who 
lay  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops  near  the  place, 
fet  fire  to  the  merchant  mips  in  Port  Real.  The 
lofs  which  Philip  and  his  fubjecls  fuftained  on 
this  occafion,  has  been  eflimated  at  not  lefs 
than  twenty  millions  of  ducats.*  The  Earl  of 
Eflex  was  defirous  of  keeping  pofleffion  of 
Cadiz;  but  all  the  other  commanders  confidered 
the  propofal  as  chimerical;  and  dreading  the 
approach  of  a  Spanifh  army,  they  haftily  em- 
barked with  the  plunder,  and  failed  dire6lly  for 
England. 

In  order  to  avenge  this  lofs  and  difgrace, 
Philip  refumed,  with  redoubled  ardour,  his 
defign  of  invading  Ireland.  The  arrival  of  the 
fleets  from  America  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  trea- 
fure,  enabled  him  to  equip  a  hundred  and  twenty- 


*  Stowe  fays  that  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  either  taken  or 
fuuk  by  the  Englifti.    Siowe,  p.  775. 
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eight  fhips  of  war  and  tranfports,  with  fourteen 
thoufand  foldierson  board,  befides  a  great  num- 
ber of  Irifh  refugees,  and  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  military  ftores.  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters, 
lulled  into  an  ideal  fecurity  by  the  recent  fuc- 
cefs  at  Cadiz,  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  pre- 
parations of  Philip,  and  were  ignorant  of  his 
defign.  The  Spanifh  fleet,  commanded  by  Don 
Martin  de  Padilla,  fet  fail  from  Ferrol ;  and  had 
it  reached  the  place  of  its  deflination,  the  con- 
fequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  power  of 
the  Englifh  in  Ireland.  But  providence  inter- 
pofed.  The  hoftile  armament  was  overtaken 
by  atempeft  off  Cape  Finifterre;  and  about  forty 
of  the  vefiels  were  loft.  After  this  difafter, 
Padilla  returned  to  Ferrol,  and  the  enterprife 
was  relinquifhed. 

In  France  and  the  Netherlands  the  arms  of 
Philip  were  attended  with  a  variety  of  fuccefs 
and  difafter.  Near  Tournhout  five  thoufand 
Spanifh  veterans,  commanded  by  the  Count  de 
Vares,  were,  through  the  incapacity  of  their 
leader,  defeated  by  Prince  Maurice  at  the  head 
of  an  equal  number  of  troops.  The  viftory  of 
the  Prince  was  complete ;  and  two  thoufand  of 
the  Spaniards,  with  their  commander,  were  flain. 
This  lofs  was  compenfated  by  the  capture  of 
Amiens,  which  was  furprifed  by  a  body  of  three 
thoufand  Spaniards,  commanded  by  For  to  Care  ro3 
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governor  of  Dourlens.  Henry  refolving  to  re- 
cover, if  poflible,  a  city  of  fuch  importance,  and 
fo  near  to  Paris,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
army  :  Amiens  was  foon  inverted  ;  and  the  fiege 
and  defence  were  conducted  with  an  equal 
degree  of  vigour. 

The  diforder  which  prevailed  in  the  finances 
of  Philip  crippled  his  military  exertions.  The 
bankers  of  Genoa  and  Antwerp  refufed  him  a 
loan;  and  fo  great  were  his  embarrafiments  that, 
during  the  fpace  of  five  months,  the  Archduke 
was  unable  to  take  the  field  through  the  want  of 
remittances  from  Madrid.  No  fooner,  however, 
was  Albert  relieved  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties 
than  he  marched,  at  the  head  of  near  thirty 
thoufand  men,  to  the  relief  of  Amiens.  But 
Henry  kept  clofe  within  his  intrenchments;  and 
the  Archduke,  being  unable  to  bring  him  to 
aclion,  was  obliged  to  retire  and  leave  the  be- 
fieged  city  to  its  fate.  Nor  was  the  lois  of 
Amiens  the  only  mortification  that  Albert  was 
deftined  to  experience.  To  form  an  army  for 
this  expedition  he  had  weakened  ihe  garrifons  of 
Flanders;  and  Prince  Maurice,  availing  himfelf 
of  the  circumftance,  had  reduced  feveral  towns 
and  expelled  the  Spaniardrfrom  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 

So  many  difafters  at  length  opened  the  eyes 
of  Philip  to  the  vanity  of  thofe  flattering  dreams 

VOL.  II.  2  C 
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by  which  he  had  been  fo  long  deluded.  His 
advanced  age  and  broken  health  admonifhed 
him  of  his  approaching  diflblution  ;  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  his  inexperienced  fucceflbr 
.involved  in  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  war. 
Peace  was  equally  defireable  to  Henry  in  order 
toeftabliih  his  authority,  and  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  his  kingdom.  Through  the  mediation  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
at  Vervins,  by  which  Henry  relinquifhed  his 
claims  on  Cambray,  but  obtained  the  reftitution 
of  Calais  and  the  other  towns  of  France,  which 
Philip  had  acquired  at  the  expenfe  of  fo  much 
blood  and  treafure,  and  of  which  the  conqueft, 
even  had  they  remained  in  his  poffeflion,  would 
have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loffes  which  his  fupport  of  the  league  had  caufed 
him  to  fuftain  in  the  Netherlands. 

After  the  difappointment  of  his  views  on  the 
crown  of  France,  Philip  had  conceived  the 
defign  of  transferring  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands  to  his  daughter  Ifabella,*  whom  he 
intended  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  Archduke. 
Seeing  the  determined  averfion  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  he  confidered 
this  as  the  only  method  of  fecuring  the  poffeffion 


*  Henault,  by  miftake,  calls  this  Princefs  Clara  Eugenia.     Ab» 
Chron.  An.  1598. 
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of  them  in  his  family,  and  refolved  to  carry  the 
projeft  into  immediate  execution.  By  a  formal 
deed  of  abdication  he  refigned  the  fovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  country  of  Bur- 
gundy to  Ifabella  and  her  future  confort,  with 
the  provifo  that  their  iffue  fhould  not  marry 
without  the  confent  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
that  in  default  of  pofterity,  thefe  provinces 
fhould  again  revert  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy. 

This  was  the  laft  important  tranfa&ion  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  Death  was  approaching  with 
rapid  ftrides,  and  in  his  laft  moments  he  appear- 
ed greater  than  in  any  other  period  of  his  life. 
An  hereditary  gout  increafing  in  violence  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  had  undermined  his  con- 
flitution  ;  and  feveral  impofthumes  had  gathered 
in  his  breaft  and  his  knees.  During  more  than 
two  months  of  excruciating  torments,  while  he 
languifhed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  exhibited 
an  example  of  patience,  firmnefs  of  mind,  and 
pious  refignation,  which  entitles  him  to  the  ad- 
miration of  pofterity.  Having,  fome  time  before 
his  death,  ordered  his  coffin  to  be  brought  into 
Sept.  12.  his  chamber,  and  placed  within  his 
A.  D.  1598.  vjeWj  ne  expired  in  the  feventy- 
fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his 
reign. 

The  character  of  Philip  II.  has,  by  Proteftant 
writers,  been  painted  in  the  blacked  of  colours^ 
2  c  2 
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while  the  Catholics  have  endeavoured  to  foften 
the  harm  lineaments  of  the  portrait.  For  his 
reftlefs  and  unbounded  ambition,  the  predo- 
minant paffion  of  thofe  whom  the  world  calls 
great  men,  politicians  might,  perhaps,  find  an 
apology.  Impartial  hiftory,  however,  muft 
execrate  his  intolerant  bigotry  and  tyrannical 
defpotifm,  and  confefs  that  he  inherited  all  the 
vices  of  his  father,  Charles  V.  with  few  of  his 
virtues.  He  poflefled  all  his  diflimulation  with- 
out his  impofing  affability,  and  all  his  ambition 
•without  his  magnanimity.  His  bigotry  might, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  confidered  as  the  vice  of 
the  age;  but  he  had  others  that  were  properly  his 
own.  Befides  being  inordinately  ambitious,  he 
was  unfeeling,  vindictive,  and  relentlefs.  But 
with  all  thefe  vices  he  was  not  totally  deftitute 
of  good  qualities.  He  poffeffcd  a  firmnefs  of 
mind  which  prevented  him  from  being  either 
elated  by  profperity  or  deprcfied  by  adverfity  : 
vigilant  and  indefatigable  in  bufinefs,  his  eyes 
•were  continually  open  over  every  part  of  hisex- 
tenfive  dominions  :  he  examined,  with  care, 
every  branch  of  adminiftration :  he  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  his  minifters  with  unwearied 
attention,  and  in  his  choice  both  of  them  and  his 
generals,  he  difplayed  a  confiderable  degree  of 
fagacity  :  hackneyed  in  politics  and  hardened 
in  tyranny,  he  was  a  ftranger  to  mercy;  but 
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where  his  bigotry  or  luft  of  power  did  not 
interfere,  his  fubjefts  feldom  had  caufe  to  im- 
peach his  juftice.  As  a  patron  of  the  arts  the 
chara&er  of  Philip  fhines  confpicuous.  The 
maffy  pile  of  the  efcurial  exhibits  in  its  plan  and 
conftruftion  greater  expenfe  than  judgment; 
but  the  elegant  tafte  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
has  ever  commanded  the  admiration  of  fpe£la- 
lors.  The  penfion  which  Charles  V.  had  grant- 
ed to  Titian  was  punctually  continued  by  his 
fon  :  Antonio  Moro  and  Alonfo  Coello,  two 
famous  Spanifh  painters,  were  fupported  by  his 
bounty,  and  honoured  with  his  familiarity  ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  reign  of  Philip,  the 
architect,  the  fculptor,  and  the  painter,  were 
rewarded  with  royal  munificence. 

But  the  characters  of  Princes  are  not  of  greater 
importance  than  thofe  of  other  men,  except  as 
they  influence  the  deftiny  of  nations  ;  and  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  the  adminiftration  of  Philip 
reflects  no  luftre  on  his  memory.  The  advan- 
tages with  which  he  commenced  his  reign  have 
already  been  noticed.  The  claims  of  hereditary 
right,  fupported  by  arms,  annexed  the  Portu- 
guefe  monarchy  to  that  of  Spain,  an  acquifuion 
that  overbalanced  the  want  of  the  imperial  crown 
which  had  decorated  the  brow  of  Charles  V,  his 
predeceflbr,  and  formed  for  the  fon  an  'empire 
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more  extenfive  and  opulent  than  the  father  had 
ever  poflefled;  while  the  improvement  of  the 
mines  of  America  conltantly  increafed  his  re- 
venue. Had  Philip  not  forced  the  Netherlands 
into  a  revolt,  or  had  he  condefcended  to  effeft 
a  reconciliation  by  reftoring  their  privileges, 
and  afterwards  direfted  his  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
throughout  his  immenfe  territories,  the  union  of 
the  two  monarchies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  would 
have  formed  an  empire  more  commercial,  more 
opulent  and  powerful,  as  well  as  more  extenfive, 
than  any  that  the  world  had  ever  feen.  But 
amidft  thofe  numerous  advantages,  fuch  as  no 
nation  has  ever  poflefled,  Spain  has  feverely 
felt  the  effecls  of  an  adminiftration  which 
counteracted  all  the  bleffings  of  fortune.  The 
bigotry  and  tyranny  of  Philip  loft  him  the  Nether- 
lands, the  moft  opulent  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  converted  the  Flemings  from  obedient 
fubjefts  to  determined  enemies.  In  refpeft  to 
thele  provinces,  the  whole  conduct  of  Philip 
difplays  an  obftinacy  which  has  fcarcely  any 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  government.  The 
prudence  of  the  Duchefs  of  Parma  had  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  firft  fparks  of  revolt;  but  the 
tyranny  of  the  fovereign  kindled  a  new  flame. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  calamities  under 
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which  the  Netherlands  had  groaned,  the  door 
long  remained  open  to  reconciliation :  and 
thirteen  years  of  open  war  had  elapfed  before 
any  of  the  provinces  formally  renounced  their 
allegiance.  This  was  furely  a  period  of  trial 
fufficiently  long  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
rnoft  arbitrary  tyrant.  But  Philip  inflexibly 
perfifted  in  his  refolution  of  erecting,  if  pofiible, 
his  defpotic  throne  on  the  mangled  carcaffes  of 
his  fubjefts.  The  growing  wealth  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  was  exhaufted  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt ;  arid 
pofterity  is  aftonifhed  to  hear  that  the  fovereign 
of  the  moft  opulent  dominions  in  the  world  was 
often  unable  to  pay  his  armies.  His  long  reign 
was  an  almott  uninterrupted  feries  of  bloody  and 
ruinous  wars,  moft  of  which  were  occafioned  by 
his  tyranny  and  ambition  :  his  revolted  fubje£ts, 
and  their  allies,  intercepted,  in  every  quarter, 
the  commerce  of  his  wealthy  and  extenfive 
empire,  enriched  themfelves  at  its  expenfe,  and 
ftruck  at  the  root  of  its  naval  ftrength.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  United 
Provinces  increafed,  the  refources  of  Spain 
were  diminiftied  ;  and  from  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  that  kingdom  muft  date  its  de- 
cline. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although 
the  luft  of  power  was  the  ruling  paflion  of 
Philip,  and  although  his  whole  life  was  con- 
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fumed  in  fchemes  of  aggrandifementj  the  annals 
of  the  world  fcarcely  exhibit  an  inftance  of  a 
monarch  whofe  reign  was  more  fatal  to  the 
greatnefs  of  his  nation. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


State  of  Spain  at  the  acceflion  of  Philip  III. — Influence  of  his  minifies 
the  Duke  of  Lerma.— Unfuccefsful  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards 
againfr,  Africa  and  Ireland. — Character  of  the  Marquis  de  Spinola.-— 
Peace  between  Spain  and  England. — Memorable  fiege  of  Oflend.— 
Exhaufted  flate  of  Spain.— Military  operations  in  the  Netherlands. 
—Commercial  and  military  fuccefles  of  the  Hollanders  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies. — Influx  of  wealth  into  Holland^ — The  Spanifli 
fleet  defeated  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar. — Truce  for  twelve  years  between 
Spain  and  the  Seven  United  Provinces. — Expulfion  of  the  Morefcoes 
from  Spain. — Impolicy  of  that  meafure.  —  Views  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France. — His  tragical  death. — War  between  Spain  and  France. — Con- 
fpiracy  between  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the  governor .  of  Milan,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Bcdmar,  for  feizing  the  city  of  Venice. — Difmiflal  of 
the  Duke  of  Lerma. — His  fon,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda,  fucceeds  him  in 
the  miniftry. — Rife  and  fall  of  Calderona. — Philip  III.  engages  in 
the  Bohemian  war. — Succeffes  of  Spinola. — The  Duke  of  OfTuna 
fruftrated  in  his  defign  of  rendering  himfelf  fovereign  of  Naples. — • 
Death  of  Philip  III. — His  character. — Effe&s  of  his  reign. 

> 

PHILIP  III.  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Philip  II. 
found  Spain  in  a  ftate  of exbauftion  and  languor. 
By  her  various  exertions  by  lea  and  by  land, 
and  by  the  migrations  to  the  new  world,  her 
population  was  greatly  reduced  :  the  wealth 
drawn  from  the  American  mines,  had;  in  the 
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profecution  of  ruinous  wars,  and  in  the  purchase" 
of  naval  and  military  ftores,  been  .tranfported  to- 
other countries :  Agriculture  was  negleBedr 
and  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated.  To- 
rectify  a  machine  fo  greatly  deranged,  required 
an  able  hand  :  the  inexperience  of  Philip,  who 
afcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
was  unequal  to  the  tafk;  and  his  minifter,  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,  though  a  polifhed  courtier, 
was  deftitute  of  the  qualifications  requifite  for 
fteering  the  veffel  of  the  State  through  a  difficult 
navigation. 

The  marriage  of  IfabeDa  with  Albert  had 
taken  place  ;  and  the  King  confirmed  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
made  by  Philip  II.  in  their  favour.  Spain  was 
therefore  no  more  than  an  auxiliary  in  the  war 
which  was  ftill  carried  on  againft  the  revolted 
provinces.  The  Archduke,  in  receiving  his 
new  fovereignty,  had  been  flattered  with  the 
moft  liberal  promifes  of  afliftance  from  the  court 
of  Madrid  ;  but  the  profufion  and  incapacity  of 
the  minifter  left  him  little  to  hope  from  that 
quarter.  Albert,  however,  having  a  confiderable 
army  of  Spanifh  veterans  in  the  Netherlands, 
defeated,  with  great  {laughter,  a  detachment  of 
the  troops  of  the  States  at  the  bridge  of  Leffingen, 
but  was  foon  after  defeated  by  Prince  Maurice 
at  Nieuport,  with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  of 
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his  braved  troops.     The  Prince  foon  after  re- 
linquifhed  the  fiege  of  Nieuport ;    and  Albert 
commenced  that  of  Oftend.      The  entrance  of 
the  canals  was  blocked  up  to  intercept  the  com- 
munication of  the  town  with  the   fea,  and  the 
various  expedients  of  mines  and  batteries  were 
employed  for  the  redu&ion  of  this  important 
place.     At  length  the  Spani.fh  and  Italian  troops, 
with  that  intrepid  courage  for  which  they   had 
long   been  renowned,   gave  a  general  aflault, 
•which,  in  fpite  of  the  heavy  and  inceflant  fire 
from  the  ramparts,  they  continued  with  fuchper- 
feverance  that  the  iflue  began  to  be  doubtful,  till 
the  governor  adopting  the  expedient  of  cutting 
the  fluices,  the  rufhing  in  of  the  waters  obliged 
the  affailants  to  retire,  after  lofing  about  fifteen 
hundred  men  in  the  defperate  enterprife.     After 
this  fruitlefs  attempt  the  fiege   of  Oftend  was 
changed  into  a  blockade.   Albert  was  ftill  encou- 
raged by  aflurances  of  a  liberal  fupport  from  the 
court  of  Madrid.      But   the  Duke  of  Lerma, 
•who,*  in  the   name  of  Philip,  governed  Spain, 
found  himfelf  totally  unable  to  fulfil  his  fplendid 
promifes.    A  general  murmur  was  heard  through- 
out the  kingdom ;    and  even  the  royal  palace 
echoed  with  complaints  of  the  neglect  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  decay  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
Common  fagacity   muft   have    perceived    that 
jpeace  was   the  only   remedy  for  the  wounds 
2  D  2 
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which  a  long  fcries  of  wars  had  inflifted  on 
Spain;  but  the  blind  obftinacy  of  the  court 
perfifted  in  its  impotent  efforts  to  continue  a 
languid  and  ruinous  war.  A  royal  cdift  was 
iflued  enjoining  all  churches,  corporations,  and 
individuals,  to  deliver  in  their  plate,  that  it  might 
be  converted  into  coin.  But  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  carry  ;his  arbitrary  aft  into  execu- 
tion :  the  clergy  reprefented  it  as  an  attack  on 
the  privileges  of  the  church  :  the  nobles  con- 
fidered  it  as  an  invafion  of  property;  and  Philip 
and  his  minifter  were  obliged  to  relmquifh  the 
mcafure. 

The  Duke  of  Lerma  being  thus  difappointed, 
adopted  another  expedient,  which  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  had  been  frequently  praftifed  ;  he 
mortgaged  the  expefted  remittances  from  Ame- 
rica:  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  was  raifed; 
and  large  bodies  of  troops  were  levied  in  Italy. 
The  Duke  was  defirous  of  diftinguiming  his 
adminftration  by  fome  fplendid  enterprife  ;  and 
the  reduction  of  Algiers,  and  the  conqueft  of 
Ireland,  were  the  objects  of  his  preparations. 
Both  thefe  enterprifes,  however,  failed  of  fuccefs. 
Ten  thotifand  foldiers,  embarked  on  board  of 
feventy  galleys,  reached  the  African  coaft  ;  but 
a  violent  tempeft  prevented  their  landing;  and 
the  fhattered  fleet  gained,  with  great  difficulty, 
the  ports  of  Sicily.  The  expedition  to  Ireland 
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Confided  often  fhips  of  war,  with  fix  thoufand 
veteran  troops,  commanded  by  Don  Juan 
D'Aguilar,  who,  with  four  thoufaud  of  his  men, 
pofleffed  himfelf  of  the  town  of  Kinfale,  while 
the  other  two  thoufand  landed  at  Baltimore,  and 
joined  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  But  being  foon 
attacked  by  Lord  Montjoy,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  well  difciplined  troops,  the  Irifh  immediately 
fled  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  after  an  obftinate  re- 
fiftance  againft  a  force  greatly  fuperior  to  their 
own,  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  more  than 
half  their  number.  The  Spariifh  commander 
in  Kinfale,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
event,  was  convinced  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
had  deceived  itfelf  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  enterprife  ;  and,  abandoning  all  dreams  of 
conqueft,  contented  himfelf  with  an  honourable 
capitulation,  which  provided  that  he  and  his 
forces  fhould  be  carried  back  to  Spain  by  an 
Englifh  fquadron. 

Albert,  in  the  mean  while,  receiv- 
A.D.  1603. 

ed  but  little   amitance   from  Spain  ; 

and  the  fiege  of  Oftend  was  protracled  in  a 
long  and  tedious  blockade,  while  Philip  III. 
wafted  his  ftrength  in  rafh  and  ill  calculated 
enterprifes.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  Mar- 
quis de  Spinola  made  his  appearance  on  the 
military  theatre.  This  celebrated  commander, 
yho  attempted  to  prop  the  falling  fortunes  of 
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Spain,  and  long  fupported  the  reputation  of  her 
arms,  was  one  of  the  moft  illultriousand  opulent 
of  the  nobles  of  Genoa.     In  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  private  life  he  had  attained  his  thirtieth 
year,  -when   his  emulation   was   excited   by   the 
naval  atchievements    of  his    younger    brother 
Frederick,  who  had  cruifed,  with  great  fuccefs, 
againftthe  commerce  of  the  United  States.   With 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  raifed  at  his  own 
expenfe,    he  intended    to   ferve   on    board   his 
brother's     fquadron.        But     Frederick     being 
mortally   wounded  in  an   engagement  with   the 
Dutch  fleet,  his  death  determined  the  Marquis 
to  relinquish  his   naval  projefts,  and  to   try  his 
talents  and  fortune  by  land.     He  repaired  to  the 
camp  of  Albert  before  Oftend  ;  and  the  Arch- 
duke   foon   difcovered   his    fuperior    abilities. 
The   death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  pacific 
difpofition  of  James,  her  fucceflbr,  were  circum- 
ftances  favourable  to  Spain;    and  the  following 
year  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between    the   courts  of  Madrid   and 
London. 

Being  thus  delivered  from  the  hoftility  of 
England,  Albert  refumed  his  operations  with 
increafed  vigour.  Imprefled  with  the  higheft 
opinion  of  the  talents  of  Spinola,  he  devolved 
on  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  profe* 
cution  of  the  fiege  of  Oftend,  which,  during  the 
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fpace  of  two  years,  had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
his  arms.     The  firft  care  of  the  new  general  was 
to  provide  for  the  regular  pay   of  his  army,  and 
to  deprive  the   ioldiers  of  every  pretext  fordif- 
obedience   and   mutiny,  which,  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  had  proved  fo  embarraffing 
to  the   Spanifh   commanders.     But  finding   the 
military  funds  unequal   to  the   demands   of  the 
troops,  his  thirft  of  fame  induced  him  to  over- 
look every  confideration  of  intereft  ;    and  by- 
mortgaging  his   own  eflates,  he  raifed  a  fum  fuf- 
ficient  to  extricate  him  from  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties.    But  while  he  pufhtd  forward  his  attacks 
with  unceafing  impetuofity,  Prince  Maurice,  in 
order  to  make  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  Oftend, 
inverted  Sluys  with  a  numerous  army.     Spinola, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the   Archduke, 
though  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  advanced 
to  its  relief.     He  found  the  army  of  the  States  in. 
a  ftrong  pofition;  and  in  two  different  attacks 
on  its  lines  was  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs. 
On  his  retreat  Sluys  was  obliged  to  capitulate  > 
but  the  furrender  of  that  important  fortrefsftimu- 
lated  Spinola  to  urge  the  fiege  of  Oftend  with 
redoubled  vigour.     The  affaults  were  repeated 
with  a   defperate  impetuofity  and   unremitting 
perfeverance  :  at  length  the  troops  of  the  garri- 
fon  were   driven    from  the   outworks,  and  the 
aflailants  gained  poffeffion  of  a  redoubt  which 
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commanded  the  town.  The  befieged  being 
left  without  hopes,  the  governor,  had  no 
other  means  of  faving  the  garrifon  from 
deftruction  than  a  timely  furrender;  and  Spinola 
granted  him  an  honourable  capitulation.  Thus 
terminated,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September, 
1604,  tne  celebrated  fiege  of  Oftend,  which 
had  continued  more  than  three  years,  and  had 
coft  Albert  the  lives  of  above  fixty  thoufand 
of  his  troops,*  with  the  lofs  of  the  important 
towns  of  Rhinberg,  Grave,  and  Sluys. 

The  Archduke  had  acquired  in  the  Marquis 
of  Spinola,  a  general  whofe  prudence  and  enter- 
prifing  genius  might  be  fuccefsfully  oppofed  to 
the  abilities  of  Prince  Maurice.  But  one  grand 
obftacle,  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  his  finances,  re- 
tarded his  military  operations.  Spinola^  whofe 
various  talents  were  equally  calculated  for 
negotiation  or  war,  was  difpatched  to  folicit 
pecuniary  affiftance  from  Spain.  On  his  arrival 
he  ftated  to  the  court  of  Madrid  the  neceffity  of 
either  making  greater  exertions  or  of  refolving 
to  put  and  end,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  the  conteft. 
The  haughty  fpirits  of  the  minifters  were  averfe 
to  peace;  but  the  finances  of  Spain  were  un- 
equal to  the  continuance  of  war.  The  fcarcity 


*  Henault  fays  the  fiege  of  Oftend  coft  the  lives  of  140,000  men  on 
both  fides.  Ab.  Chron.  vol  2.  An.  1604. 
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bffpecie  was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  that,  by  a 
royal  edift,  the  nominal  value  of  the  copper  coin 
had  been  raifed  nearly  equal  to  that  of  filver,  an 
abfurd  and  pernicious  expedient,  which  ferved 
only  to  augment  the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to 
remedy.  Counterfeit  copper  money  was  poured 
into  Spain  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  dif- 
pofedof  it  below  its  nominal,  but  far  above  its 
intrinfic  value,  and  often  received  gold  and 
filver  in  return.  The  effects  of  this  illicit  traffic 
were,  that  the  precious  metals  had  almoil  dif- 
appeared,  and  the  whole  kingdom  exhibited  an 
uniform  fcene  of  poverty  and  diftrefs. 

But  Spain,  being  delivered  from  the  war  with 
England,  had  no  longer  to  dread  the  numerous 
cruifers  of  that  nation.  The  minifters,  therefore, 
had  reafon  to  hope  that  the  influx  of  treafure 
from  America  would,  in  future,  be  greater  and 
more  regular,  and  they  gave  to  Spinola  the  mod 
animating  afTurances  of  liberal  remittances  to 
enable  the  Archduke  to  carry  on  the  war,  with 
vigour,  in  the  Netherlands. 

Encouraged  by  his  reception  at  Madrid, 
Spinola  returned  to  BrufTels,  and  both  fides  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  conteft.  Prince  Maurice 
was  directed  by  the  States  to  make  an  attempt 
on  Antwerp  ;  but,  on  his  approach  to  that  city, 
he  found  its  reduclion  impracticable;  and  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Scheldt,  the  two  illufhious  rivals 
faced  each  other  without  daring  to  hazard  a 
battle. 

Befides  the  affurances  of  pecuniary  fupplies, 
Spinola  had  received  the  promife  of  a  veteran 
regimdnt  from  Spain,  with  large  bodies  of  new 
levies  from  Italy.  But  while  he  anxioufly  ex- 
peBed  their  arrival,  the  Spanifh  veterans  were 
intercepted  by  the  Dutch  cruifers.  Of  eight 
tranfports  four  found  melter  in  the  port  of 
Dover:  the  four  others  were  taken  ;  and  the 
unhappy  prifoners  were,  by  the  barbarous  policy 
of  the  viftors,  bound  in  pairs,  and  thrown  into 
the  fea,  a  crime  which  caft  an  indelible  blemifli 
on  the  Dutch  nation  and  the  Proteftant  party,  as 
the  tyranny  of  Philip  and  the  cruelty  of  Alva 
had  difgraced  the  Spanifh  character  and  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  afforded  a  melancholy 
proof,  that  a  fanguinary  difpofition  is  not  peculiar 
to  one  feft  or  people. 

The  reinforcements  from  Italy  were 
A.  D.  1605,  7 

more    fortunate  ;     and    their   arrival 

enabled  Spinola  to  commence  an  aclive  fcene  of 
operations.  He  left  the  Count  of  Berg  to  watch 
the  motions  of  Prince  Maurice  :  with  the  reft  of 
his  army  he  crofled  the  Rhine,  and  traverfed, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  the  Duchies  of  Cleves 
and  Weftphalia.  His  progrefs  was  facilitated 
by  the  order  which  he  caufed  to  be  obferved  : 
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all  fupplies  were  punctually  paid  for;  and  the 
inhabitants  readily  repaired  to  a  camp  which 
afforded  them  a  good  market  for  the  produce  of 
their  farms.  From  thefe  neutral  countries 
Spinola  penetrated  into  the  Province  of  Overy  fiel : 
the  town  ofOldenzel  yielded  on  the  fir  ft  fum- 
mons,  and  Lingen,  after  a  feeble  refiftance. 
Prince  Maurice  advanced  to  flop  his  progrefs ; 
but  his  efforts  were  unfuccefsful.  The  Dutch 
were  unable  to  withftand  the  Spanifli  and  Italian 
troops,  whofe  firft  charge  often  threw  them  into 
confufion.  They  were  repulfed  in  an  attack  on 
Gueldres  :  the  garrifon  of  Wachtendone  fur- 
rendered  while  the  works  were  yet  entire.  The 
exhortations  and  example  of  Maurice  could  no 
longer  infpire  them  with  confidence;  and  Spinola, 
every  where  victorious,  led  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters  after  a  triumphant  campaign. 

But  although  military  operations  had  ceafed 
for  a  feafon,  Spinola  did  not  fpend  the  winter  in 
a  ftate  of  inaclion.  He  again  repaired  to  Madrid 
to  folicit  fupplies ;  but  fo  low  was  the  credit  of 
government,  that  the  merchants  refufed  to  ad- 
vance the  money  required  until  the  Marquis 
gave  his  perfonal  fecurity  for  the  loan  by  mort- 
gaging his  eftates  in  Italy.  The  love  of  military 
glory  was  the  ruling  pafiion  of  Spinola  :  to  this 
every  other  confideration  gave  way  ;  and  he 
readily  entered  into  the  engagement. 

2  E   2 
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On  his  return  to  the  Netherlands 
A.  D.  1606.  . 

he    aitomfhed    his    enemies    by    the 

boldnefs  of  his  plans  and  the  rapidity  of  his 
motions.  In  a  (hort  time  he  reduced  Lochan 
and  Groll,  two  ftrong  towns  of  Guelderland, 
took  Rhimberg  in  the  fight  of  Prince  Maurice, 
and  was  prevented  only  by  the  heavy  rains  from 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Holland.  But  this 
fplendid  career  of  victory  was  interrupted  by  a 
mutiny  of  his  troops.  His  remittances  from 
Spain  had  been  intercepted  ;  and  he  was  unable 
to  continue  the  regular  payment  of  his  army. 
The  foldiers  broke  out  into  open  fedition,  and 
numbers  of  them,  forfaking  their  ftandards,  went 
over  to  Prince  Maurice,  who,  finding  himfelf 
thus  unexpectedly  ftrengthened,  abandoned  the 
defenfive  fyftem  to  which  he  had  been,  for  fome 
time,  confined,  and  having  recovered  Lochan, 
laid  fiege  to  Groll. 

Refolving  to  attempt  the  relief  of  a  place  of 
•which  he  knew  the  importance,  Spinola,  whofe 
daring  fpirit  rejected  the  cautious  remonftrances 
of  his  officers,  fele&ed  from  his  army  eight 
thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horfe,  for  the 
arduous  enterprife.  Confcious  that  his  fuccefs 
muft  depend  on  preventing  the  enemy  from 
completing  his  intrenchments,  he  advanced  with 
the  greateft  rapidity,  and  no  fooner  arrived 
within  fight  of  Groll  than  he  drew  up  his  army 
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in  order  of  battle,  rode  through  the  ranks,  and 
exhorted  his  troops,  declaring  his  own  refohuion 
to  conqjiier  or  die.  The  armv  of  Prince  Maurice 
was,  in  number,  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of 
Spinola  ;  but  his  troops  were  fkkiy  and  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  Under  thcfe  circumftances  he 
refolved  to  decline  the  action.  On  the  fiilt 
appearance  of  Spinola  he  began  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  an  advantageous  iituation,  from  whence 
he  effected  a  mafteriy  retreat. 

While  Spain  was  impoverifhed  by  the  war,  the 
revolted  provinces  were  enriched  by  their  com- 
merce) which  opened  to  them  inexhaufhbie  re- 
fources,  and  enabled  them  to  refill  their  powerful 
enemies.  The  Portuguefe  colonies  had  rapidly 
declined  under  the  oppreifive  government  of 
Spain;  and  fome  time  befoie  thedcath  of  Philip  II. 
the  Dutch  had  begun  to  extend  their  trade  to 
the  Oriental  Iflands  as  well  as  to  the  coafU  of 
Africa  and  Brazil.  The  p'an  originated  with 
Cornelius  Houtman,anative  of  Flanders,  who  had 
made  feveral  voyages  with  the  Portuguefe  from 
Lifbon  to  India,  and  was  perfe£tly  acquainted 
with  the  courfe  of  their  navigation,  and  the 
nature  of  their  trade.  He  undertook  the  conduct 
of  a  fmall  fquadron  from  Holland,  with  which  he 
vifited  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  although  he 
carefully  avoided  hoftilities,  he  returned,  after 
a  voyage  of  two  years  and  a  half,  to  the  Texel, 
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with  a  cargo  of  valuable  merchandife,  and  a 
fund  of  important  intelligence  refpetling  the 
defence  lefs  ftate  of  the  Portuguefe  colonies. 

The  accounts  brought  by  this  adventurer  fo 
greatly  excited  the  fpirit  of  enterprife,  that  in 
the  enfuing  year  above  eighty  veflels  failed  from 
the  Texel,  freighted  with  articles  of  trade  for  the 
coafts  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  for  the  Eaft  and 
\Veft  Indies.  Thefe  were  divided  into  fmall 
fquadrons,  and  had  fome  regular  troops  on 
board ;  they  alternately  traded,  fought,  and  nego- 
tiated :  they  eftablifhed  factories  in  the  Oriental 
Iflands,  concluded  treaties  with  the  native 
Princes,  and  returned  to  Holland  laden  with 
wealth.  The  various  afibciations  of  adventurers 
were,  in  the  year  1602,  united  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  States  in  one  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  with  a  naval  and  military 
eftablilhment  of  forty-five  veflels  and  ten  thou- 
fand  troops.*  From  this  time  their  enterprifes 
were  marked  with  a  fpirit  of  confiftency  and 
unremitted  perfeverance,  and  formed  a  fingular 
mixture  of  mercantile  and  warlike  adventure. 

By  this  fyftem  of  conqueft  and  commerce, 
weahh  was  poured  into  Amfterdam  and  the 
other  large  cities  of  Holland  ;  but  the  inhabi- 


*  Encyc.  Method.  Econ.  pol.  and   diplom.  3d.  769.     This 

r  ftabiifhmeni,    however,   does   not  appear  to  have  been  completed  till 
fome  years  afterwards.     Richefle  de  la  Hoi.  torn.  I.  p.  155.  and  175. 
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tants  of  the  inland  provinces,  fcarcely  partici- 
pating in  the  benefits  of  eaftern  trade,  an'd 
opprefled  with  a  load  of  taxes,  fighed  for  peace, 
which  was  ftill  more  neceflary  to  Spain,  as  the 
fhattered  finances  of  that  kingdom  were  totally 
unable  to  fupport  any  longer  the  expenfes  of 
the  war.  After  fo  long  and  fo  fruitlefs  a  con- 
tinuation of^ho  (lil  hies  it  was  time  that  the  rulers 
of  Spain  fhould  at  length  learn  wifdom  by  ex- 
perience. The  Duke  of  Lerma  could  no  longer 
fhut  his  eyes  to  the  neceflity  of  peace.  Albert, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  fovereignty,  had 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  difquietude,  and 
having  no  iffue  for  whom  he  fhould  labour,  both 
he  and  his  confort  were  defirous  of  pafling  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  tranquillity.  The 
Marquis  of  Spinola  himfelf  was  among  the  moft 
ftrenuous  advocates  for  peace.  His  dauntlefs 
courage  and  confummate  fkill  had  enabled  him 
to  furmount  the  difficulties  of  his  fituation  :  but 
confiderable  arrears  were  due  to  his  troops,  and 
a  great  part  of  them  had  again  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny.  All  the  money  that  could  be 
raifed  in  the  Netherlands,  or  procured  from  the 
court  of  Madrid,  would  be  fcarcely  fufficient  to 
defray  the  expenfe  of  the  new  levies  which 
were  to  be  made  for  the  next  campaign.  In 
thefe  circumftances  he  clearly  faw  that  the  objeQ: 
of  the  war  was  unattainable,  and  its  further 
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prgfetfution,  with  honour  and  advantage,  wholly 
irnp.>fiiblev 

The  Archduke  Albert,  whofe  wifhes  corref- 
ponded  with  the  counfels  of  Spinola,  and  who 
entertained  the  moft  profound  refpe£l  for  his 
judgment,  having  fully  experienced  the  fallacy 
of  his  hopes  of  effectual  fupport  from  Spain, 
ma3e  an -overture  of  peace  to  the  Slates.  The 
court  of  Madrid  hefitated  to  grant  the  conditions 
which  they  demanded;  but  a  new  and  unex- 
pected event  haftened  its  deliberations. 

Heemfkirk,  one  of  the  braveft  and  moft  ex- 
perienced officers  in  the  naval  fervice  of  the 
States,  had  been  difpatched  to  cruife  off  the 
coafts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  protection 
of  the  homeward  bound  Eaft  India  fleet.  He 
had  alfo  received  inftruftions  to  give  all  poffible 
annoyance  to  the  enemy;  and  in  conformity  to 
thefe  orders  he  attacked  the  Spanifh  and  Portu- 
guefe  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  The 
Spaniards,  apprized  of  his  intention,  and  confiding 
in  the  fuperior  fize  of  their  veffels,  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  him;  and  the  conflict  was  fup- 
ported  with  the  greateft  valour  and  obftinacy. 
Heemfkirk  fell  by  a  cannon  ball ;  but  the  Dutch, 
not  difmayed  by  the  lofs  of  their  commander, 
continued  the  engagement  with  dauntlefs  intre- 
pidity ;  and,  after  a  long  and  fanguinary  druggie, 
victory  declared  in  their  favour.  The  Spanifh 
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admiral  was  killed  :  his  fhip  was  taken  :  three 
others  were  burned  ;  and  all  the  reft  were  driven 
On  fhore. 

This  fignal  defeat  rendered  the  court  of 
Madrid  more  compliant;  and  Philip  confented 
to  fign  a  truce,  leaving  both  parties  in  pofleffion 
of  their  pretenfions.  This  expedient  was 
ftrongly  oppofed  by  Prince  Maurice,  who,  con- 
fiding in  arms,  and  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  refign 
the  high  military  command  with  which  he  was 
inverted,  ftrenuoufly  urged  the  continuance  of 
the  war  till  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
fhould  be  definitively  acknowledged.  But  his 
ardour  was  refifted  by  the  temperate  counfels  of 
John  Barneveldt,  Penfioner  of  Holland,  one  of 
the  greatefl  ftatefmen  of  the  age,  and  not  lefs 
eminent  for  his  public  fpirit  than  for  his  political 
abilities.  The  eloquence  of  that  patriot  re- 
called the  minds  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
fplendid  views  of  Maurice  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  fqlid  advantages  of  peace  :  the  partizans 
of  the  Houfe  of  Orange  were  overborne  by  his 
influence,  and  a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  con- 
cluded between  Spain,  the  Archduke,  and  the 
United  States,  which  imparted  to  the  latter  free- 
dom of  commerce  with  the  dominions  of  Philip 
and  Albert ;  and  without  deciding  any  claims 
produced  a  confiderable  interval  of  tran- 
quillity. 
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Thus  was  terminated,   or  at  leaf! 
A.  D.  1609. 

impended,  a  war  of  forty  years  dura- 
tion, a  war  pre-eminently  fatal  to  the  power  and 
profperity  of  Spain.  This  long  and  obftinate 
conteft  had  brought  on  the  ftage  feveral  illuf- 
trious  characters;  the  names  of  William  and 
Maurice,  Princes  of  Orange,  and  thofe  of  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  Alexander  Farnefe  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  the  Marquis  Spinola,  make  a  con- 
fpicuous  figure  in  the  pages  of  hiftory  :  in  that 
age  they  were  efteemed  the  great  mafters  of  the 
art  of  war  ;  and  the  Netherlands  were  con- 
fidered  as  the  military  Ichool  of  Europe.  But  it 
may  be  obferved  that  this  remarkable  war 
•was  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  character. 
Never  perhaps  was  fuch  a  fuccefiion  of  cam- 
paigns marked  by  fo  few  important  aclions  in  the 
field.  It  was  almoft  wholly  a  war  of  marches, 
countermarches  and  fieges,  in  which  army  after 
army  was  confumed  by  hardfhips  in  an  unfavour- 
able climate,  and  mouldered  away  in  long  and 
unwholefome  encampments.  To  the  prodigious 
wafte  of  life  through  thefe  caufes  the  numbers 
confumed  by  the  fword  bear  only  a  very  fmall 
proportion ;  and  humanity  will  refle£l  with 
horror,  that  of  fixty  thoufand  brave  foldiers 
who,  according  to  the  moft  moderate  calculation, 
perifhed  before  the  walls  of  Oftend,  it  is  fcarceJy 
probable  that  one -fourth  part  fell  by  the  arms  of 
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the  enemy.  But  it  was  the  long  continuance  of 
the  war  that  rendered  it  fo  highly  prejudicial  to 
Spain.  Had  the  efforts  of  the  Netherlanders 
been  attended  with  a  rapid  fuccefs,  and  the 
conteft  been  decided  in  a  few  bloody  campaigns, 
the  Spanifh  monarchy  might  foon  have  re- 
covered from  the  blow  ;  but  forty  years  of  con- 
tinual hoftilities  exhaufted  its  refources,  and 
proved  fatal  to  its  commerce  and  naval  power. 

The  kingdom  was  no  fooner  relieved  from 
the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  than  its  infatuated 
rulers  inflicled  another  mortal  wound  on  its 
profperity.  If  Philip  III.  had  not  inherited  the 
ambition  of  his  Father,  he  was  not  lefs  the  flave 
of  fuperftition  and  bigotry.  In  his  zeal  for  the 
chrillian  religion  he  had  imbibed  a  prejudice 
againft  the  Morefcoes,  which  being  height- 
ened by  the  representations  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  expulfion  of  that  induf- 
trious  race  was  determined  by  the  narrow  policy 
of  a  court,  that  was  ignorant  of  the  national 
interefts. 

But  as  the  Morefcoes  were  formidable  from, 
their  numbers,  and  if  fupplied  with  arms,  were 
capable  of  a  vigorous  refiftance,  their  fate  was 
concealed  in  fecr?cy.  Orders  were  privately 
given  to  the  naval  commanders  to  rendezvous 
on  the  coaft  of  Valentia,  and  large  bodies  of 
.troops  were  ftationed  in  the  provinces.  At 
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length,  when  the  force  aflembled  was  fuch  as 
might  defy  all  oppofnion,  a  royal  edift  was 
publifhed,  commanding,  under  penalty  of  death, 
all  the  Moorifh  inhabitants  to  repair  to  the  coaft 
and  embark  on  board  the  veffels  provided  to 
carry  them  to  Africa.  The  diftrefs  and  con- 
fufion  that  fuch  an  order  produced  may  be  more 
eafily  conceived  than  defcribed.  The  nobles  of 
Valentia  remonftrated  againft  the  meafure  :  they 
reprefented  that  the  execution  of  the  edift  would 
ruin  their  eftates,  and  convert  a  fertile  province 
into  a  defert ;  but  the  only  mitigation  that  they 
could  obtain-  was  a  permiffion  for  fix  families 
out  of  every  hundred,  with  all  the  infants  under 
four  years  of  age,  to  be  excepted  from  the 
general  fentence. 

Under  the  firft  impulfeof  defpairtheMorefcoes 
had  conceived  fome  thoughts  of  oppofing,  by 
force,  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  their  op- 
preffors;  but  they  had  neither  arms  nor  military 
ftores,and  the  Spanifh  troops  diflributed  through- 
out the  country,  were  ready  to  attack  them  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  refillance.  Obedience, 
therefore,  was  all  that  remained  :  they  crowded 
to  the  coafts,  and,  bidding  an  eternal  farewel  to 
the  land  of  their  nativity,  were  fucceffively  con- 
veyed to  the  fhores  of  Africa.  A  few  of  the 
moft  daring  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  defend 
themfelvesin  the  mountains;  but  the  paffes  were 
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explored:  they  were  hunted  like  wild  beafts ; 
forne  penfhed  by  the  hvord,  others  by  hunger, 
and  their  chief,  being  made  prifoner,  was  publicly 
executed.  Grenada,  Caftile,  and  Arragon,  and 
every  part  of  Spain  where  the  Morefcoes  refided, 
prefented  the  fame  fcene  of  tyrannical  oppreffion, 
and  according  to  the  lowed  computation,  the 
injudicious  policy  of  Philip  III.  and  his  minifters, 
banifhed  from  his  dominions  above  half  a  million 
of  the  mod  induftrious  of  his  fubjefts,  and 
rendered  incurable  the  wounds  which  the  bigotry 
and  ambition  of  Philip  II.  had  inflifted  on  the 
profperity  of  Spain.  A  modern  writer,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews,  by  Ferdinand, 
in  1492,  and  of  the  Morefcoes^  by  Philip  III  in 
1609,  together  with  the  intermediate  perfecution 
of  the  latter,  by  Philip  II.  obferves  that  it  is  not 
fo  much  the  number  as  the  qualifications  of  the 
exiles  that  ought  to  be  confidered,  as  Spain  loft 
on  thefe  occafions,  the  moft  valuable  part  of  her 
population,  "  her  artizans,  manufacturers,  and 
hufbandmen,  the  moft  laborious  and  moft  in- 
genious part  of  the  community."* 

While  the  court  of  Madrid  thus  abufed  the 
bleflings  of  peace,  Spain  was  in  danger  of  being 
again  involved  in  war.  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
had,  for  fome  time,  meditated  a  decifive  blow 

*  Brougham  Col.  Pol.  ift.  p.  395,  and  396. 
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againft  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  In  this  view  he 
had  long  been  occupied  in  replenishing  his 
coffers,  in  eftablifhing  magazines,  and  in  orga- 
nizing a  numerous  and  well  difciplined  army. 
He  had  alfo  formed  alliances  with  England  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  and  the  difputed  fucceffion  to  his  do- 
minions, gave  the  fignal  for  aciion  :  Henry 
engaged  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  fitters 
of  that  Prince  againft  the  Emperor,  and  it  is 
fuppofed  that  a  French  army  of  eighty  thoufand 
men  was  deftined  to  aft  on  the  fide  of  the 
Pyrenees  againft  Spain.* 

But    while   Henry    was   revolving 
A.  D.  1610. 

vaft  defigns,  his  death  was  planned 

and  executed  by  Francis  Ravaillac,  an  attorney, 
of  Angouleme.  The  reins  of  government  were 
feized  by  his  widow,  Mary  de  Medicis,  who 
courted  the  alliance  inftead  of  arming  againft  the 
power  of  Philip,  and  thus,  by  an  unexpected 
change  at  Paris,  Spain  efcaped  a  dangerous  war 
againft  an  enemy  whofe  abilities  and  refources 
concurred  to  render  him  formidable.  The 
Queen,  in  order  to  connect  herfelf  more  clofely 
with  Spain,  projected  a  double  marriage  :  the 
young  King  of  France,  Louis  XIII.  was  con- 


*  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  2nd.  An.  »6io. 
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tra&ed  to  the  Infanta,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth, 
his  fifter,  was  engaged  to  the  Prince  of  Afturias. 

During   the  fpace  of  three  years 
A.  D.  1614.    0  CJ 

Spain  enjoyed  an  interval  01  tran- 
quillity :  but  it  was  threatened  with  an  inter- 
ruption in  confequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
Marquis  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Count  Palatine 
of  Newburg,  who  governed  the  Duchies  of 
Cleves  and  fuliers  ;  the  former  implored  the 
afliftance  of  the  States,  and  the  latter  fought  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor.  Prince  Maurice 
prevailed  on  his  countrymen  to  levy  a  numerous 
army  ;  and  while  he  a£led  as  the  ally  of  the 
Marquis,  he  feized  on  feveral  fortrefles  in  the 
name  of  the  States,  and  feemed  to  aim  at  the 
conqueft  of  Cleves  and  Juliers.  The  Marquis 
of  Spinola,  who  had  been  fo  lately  the  ftrenuous 
promoter  of  peace,  now  reprefented  to  Albert 
the  neceffity  of  war  in  order  to  prevent  the 
aggrandizement  of  States  by  fuch  an  important 
acquifition.  The  Archduke  was  fenfible  of  the 
force  of  his  arguments;  and  Spinola,  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  having  crofled  the  Rhine, 
reduced  Orfoy  and  Cleves  before  the  Marquis 
of  Brandenburg  and  Prince  Maurice  could 
arrive  to  check  his  career.  After  this  fuccefs 
Spinola  again  faced  his  illuftrious  rival  ;  but 
while  the  hoftile  camps  were  oppofite  to  each 
other,  the  courts  of  Paris  and  London  were 
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labouring  to  reconcile  the  two  contending 
claimants.  Their  mediation,  however,  was  ufe- 
lefs  :  Spinola  and  Maurice,  by  a  tacit  conven- 
tion, determined  to  keep  pofTeffion  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  acquifitions,  and  to  aggrandize  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  United  States  at  the 
expenfe  of  thofe  who  had  implored  their  pro- 
teftion. 

This  tranfient  temped  had  no 
fooner  fubfided  than  the  reftlefs  court 
of  Madrid  attempted  to  feize  the  dominions  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy;  and  Iniofa,  governor  of 
Milan,  was  ordered  to  make  an  irruption  into 
Piedmont.  The  forces  of  the  Duke  were  un- 
able to  withftand  the  veterans  of  Spain,  and  that 
Prince  was  on  the  brink  of  deftruftion  when 
the  mediation  of  the  French  ambaflador  pro- 
cured him  the  means  of  concluding  a  peace  with 
the  governor  of  Milan,  under  the  guarantee  of 
France  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  But  the 
court  of  Madrid  refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty:  the 
minifters  accufed  Iniofa  of  exceeding  his  powers, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca  was  fent  to 
fupercede  him  in  the  government  of  Milan,  with 
orders  to  renew  the  war.  At  this  critical 
juncture  the  Marefchal  de  Lefdiguieres,  who, 
being  originally  a  private  gentleman,  of  a  fmall 
fortune,  and  an  obfcure  family,  had,  amidft  the 
tumult  of  civil  wars,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firft 
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{Jhginities  of  the  ftate,  declared  himfelf  the  pro- 
te&or  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  in  contempt  of 
the  orders  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  who  would  gladly 
have  reflrained  his  ardour,  he  crofled  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men,  levied  by  his 
influence  and   exertions,  and  paid  by    the  re- 
public of  Venice.      With  thefe  he  joined   the 
Duke  of  Savoy  ;    and  their  arms  made  a  rapid 
'progrefs   till   Lefdiguieres  was  recalled  by  the 
internal   commotions  of  France.       His   retreat 
turned  the  fcale  of  fuccefs  in  favour  of  Spain. 
The  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca  captured  Vercelli, 
Solari,  and  Felician,  and  menaced  the  important 
city  of  Afti.      But  the  hopes  of  the   court  of 
Madrid  were  fuddenly  blafted  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion in  France.     Mary  of  Medicis  was  ftripped 
of  her  power  :  her   favourites,  the  partifans  of 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  fell  viftims  to  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  people  :    the  young  King  affumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  Lefdiguieres  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  fupport  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.     The  Marefchal,  who  united  the  ardour 
of  youth  to  the  prudence  and  experience  of  age, 
commenced  a  vigorous  train  of  operations:    a 
bloody    conflict    was    maintained    throughout 
Piedmont :    the   Spanifh   troops  were  defeated 
in  fucceflive  engagements ;   and  the   court  of 
Madrid,  baffled  and  humbled,  was  obliged  to 
agree  to  a  peace. 

VOL.  ir,  2  G 
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The  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  governor  of 
Milan,  had  employed  every  intrigue  that  his  fer- 
tile genius  could  fuggeft,  in  order  to  prolong 
the  term  ofhoftility;  but  theexhaufted  finances 
of  the  court  of  Madrid  had  impofed  the  neceffity 
of  peace.  The  refllefs  ambition,  and  the  tur- 
bulent policy  of  the  Duke  of  OfTuna,  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar,  a  Spanifh 
ambaffador  at  Venice,  ftill  continued  to  alarm 
the  States  of  Italy.  Therr  minds  were  conftantly 
occupied  with  vail  and  mifchievous  projects  : 
they  formed  apian  to  furprife  the  city  of  Venice, 
and  to  fubjeft  the  republic  to  the  authority  of 
Spain.  For  this  purpofe  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar 
had  aflbciated  himfelf  with  a  number  of  needy 
malecontents,  and  had  fecretly  introduced  a 
band  of  ruffians,  who  were  to  fet  fire  to  the  city, 
while  on  one  fide  an  attack  was  to  be  made  by 
an  army  fent  from  Milan,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
fquadron  of  mips  of  war  from  Naples.  But  at 
the  moment  when  this  atrocious  defign  was  ripe 
for  execution,  it  was  happily  detecled  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  fenate  :  moft  of  the  confpira- 
tors  were  feized,  and  fuflfered  the  punifbment 
which  they  had  merited  :  the  life  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bedmar  was  refpefted  in  confideration  of  his 
public  character  ;  but  he  was  ordered  inftantly 
to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic. 
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This  horrid  and  treacherous  fcheme  appears 
io  have  have  been  entirely  a  machination  of  the 
Governor  of  Milan,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Bedmar  :  at  lealt  the  court  of 
Madrid  difavowed  all  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma  had  been 
chiefly  confined  within  the  circles  of  his  own 
court  and  of  that  of  Rome.  From  the  latter  he 
had  obtained  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  inveft- 
ed  with  the  facred  purple,  he  confidered  his  prof- 
perity  as  eftablifhed  on  a  bafis  that  could  not  be 
fhaken. 

But,  contrary  to  his  expe&ation,  the  ac- 
quifition  of  his  Roman  honours  was  foon  follow- 
ed by  the  decline  of  his  power  in  Spain.  His 
anxiety  to  perpetuate  his  grandeur  in  his  family, 
prompted  him  to  introduce  and  place  near  the 
fovereign  his  fon,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda,  whofe 
conduft  (hewed  him  equally  ambitious  and  un- 
grateful. But  it  requires  no  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  hiflory  to  difcover  that  the  luft 
of  power  is  feldom  reftrained  by  the  ties  of 
nature  or  duty.  The  Duke  of  Uzeda  fupplanted 
Ws  father  in  the  favour  of  Philip  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  influence  of  th«  minifter  was  perceived 
to  decline,  the  crowd  of  Parafites,  who  had  been 
enriched  by  his  profufion,  abandoned  his 
interefts.  The  murmurs  of  the  nation  afford- 
<ed  a  plaufible  pretext  to  his  enemies:  they 
2  G  2 
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employed  all  their  arts  and  intrigues  to  prefs  his 
fall,  and  they  eafily  fucceeded.  The  Duke  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  King  to  withdraw  from 
Madrid  and  retire  to  his  paternal  eftate.  His 
fon,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda,  fucceeded  to  his  office 
and  authority  ;  but  Spain  received  no  material 
benefit  from  the  change.  The  means  by  which 
the  new  minifter  had  rifen  to  power,  impeached 
his  integrity,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exer- 
cifed  it,  did  no  great  honour  to  his  abilities. 
Like  his  predeceffor  he  laboured  chiefly  for  his 
own  aggrandizement,  and  regarded  the  interefts 
of  the  nation  as  an  object  of  interior  conu'dera- 
tion. 

If  the  Duke  of  Lerma  had  loft  the  favour,  he 
had  not  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  fovereign; 
and  if  happinefs  were  compatible  with  dif- 
appointed  ambition,  he  might  have  been  con- 
tented to  enjoy  his  immenfe  property  in  tranquil 
retirement.  His  principal  favourite  and  partifan, 
Roderic  de  Calderona,  met  with  much  harfher 
treatment.  This  man  was  the.  fon  of  a  common 
foldier  of  Valladolid,  and  of  Mary  Sandalen,  an 
oblcure  girl,  of  Flanders.  He  began  his  career 
of  ambition  in  the  character  of  a  menial  fervant 
to  the  Duke  of  Lerma.  and  foon  gained  over  the 
mind  of  his  mafter,  the  fame  afcendency  as  the 
latter  poflefled  over  that  of  the  King.  Having 
rifen  to  the  principal  offices  in  the  houfehold  of 
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the  Duke,  he  was,  by  the  favour  ofhismafter, 
advanced  to  places  of  trull  and  influence  in  the 
State  :  he  was  firfl  created  Count  of  Oliva,  and 
then  Marquis  of  Iglefias  :  he  acquired  an  eftatc 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns  per  annum  ;  and 
not  fatisfied  with  his  good  fortune,  he  openly 
afpired  to  the  rank  of  a  Grandee  of  Spain.  In 
the  midft  of  profperity,  however,  he  was  not 
quite  deftitute  of  virtues:  in  the  height  of  his 
elevation  he  was  fenfible  to  filial  duty  :  he  fcnt 
for  his  aged  and  neceflitous  father,  conferred  on 
him  offices  of  honour  and  emolument,  and 
treated  him  with  the  moft  affeclionate  tendernefs. 
3ut  if  he  was  ftudious  to  pay  refpeft  to  a  parent, 
he  rigoroufly  exafted  it  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind: his  antichamber  was  crowded  withSpanifh 
nobles,  who  found  the  greateft  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  audience,  and  repaid  his  arrogance 
with  wifhes  for  his  downfal.  To  the  grandees 
of  Spain  his  low  extraction  gave  a  difgufting 
umbrage  ;  and  his  immoderate  aggrandizement 
appeared  like  a  ftudied  infult  to  nobility  of 
blood.  But  his  fufferings  amply  atoned  for  his 
haughtinefs  ;  and  as  his  rife  had  been  rapid  his 
fall  was  fevere.  On  the  difgrace  of  his  patron 
he  was  arrefted,  ftripped  of  his  wealth,  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  Many  of  the  crimes  of 
which  he  was  accufed  were  evidently  forged, 
and  others  improbable.  During  the  fpace  of 
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two  years  he  languished  in  confinement ;  but  in 
folitude  and  under  torture  he  difplayed  a  mind 
firm,  patient,  and  perfeftly  refigned  to  the  dif- 
penfations  of  heaven.  On  the  death  of  Philip  III. 
and  the  acceffion  of  his  fucceflbr,  he  was  dragged 
from  his  dungeon  to  perifh  on  the  fcaffold,  the 
viftim  of  private  malevolence  rather  than  of 
public  juflice.  In  the  laft  awful  moments  of  his 
life  he  appeared  truly  great ;  and  thofe  who  re- 
joiced at  his  deftruftion  could  not  refufe  their 
admiration  to  the  fortitude  with  which  he  met 
his  fate. 

Thefe  revolutions  were  confined  within  the 
circle  of  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  but  greater  con- 
vulfions  were  beginning  to  agitate  Europe. 
The  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias, 
without  iffue,  devolved  on  Ferdinand 
the  fecond  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria.*  Matthias  had  previoufly 
caufed  Ferdinand  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary  ;  but  the  Bohemians  rejected 
his  authority,  and  made  choice  of  Frederick,  the 
Eleftor  Palatine,  for  their  Sovereign.  This 
Prince,  who  was  fon  in  law  of  James  I.  King  of 
England,  and  nephew  of  Prince  Maurice,  accept- 
ed the  crown  of  Bohemia.  But  a  treaty,  offen- 


*  Philip  III.  laid  claim  to  the  Kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary; 
and  his  pretenfions  were  plaufiblc  ;  but  the  difpute  was  compromifed. 
Henaultad.  An.  1617. 
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five  and  defenfive,  had  clofely  combined  the  two 
branches  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  the  King 
of  England,  influenced  by  the  artful  intrigues  of 
the  Marquis  of  Gondemar,  the  Spanifh  ambafla- 
dor,  and  fearful  of  incurring  the  refentment  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  abandoned  the  Eleftor 
Palatine  to  his  fate.* 

The  addrcfs  of  Gondemar  having 
fecured  the  neutrality  of  England, 
Spinola  led  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  to 
the  fupport  of  Ferdinand.  Having  entered  the 
Palatinate, he  eluded  the  forces  that  were  ftation- 
ed  to  oppofe  him:  without  hazarding  a  battle 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  upwards  of  thirty 
towns  and  caftles,  and  in  a  fmgle  campaign  re- 
duced the  dominions  of  the  Elector  under  the 
imperial  authority. 

In  Bohemia  alfo  the  fortune  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  prevailed  :  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  totally 
defeated  the  army  of  the  EleQor  near  Prague. 
Frederick  and  his  family  gained  the  frontiers  of 
Holland  ;  and  his  dominions  were,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Ferdinand,  affigned  to  the  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria, as  a  recompenfe  forhisfervices. 

While  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  Bohemians 
were  overwhelmed  by  Ferdinand,  the  tranquillity 


*  King  James  I.  confidered  the  affair  as  a  violation  of  the  divine 
right  of  Kings.     Burnet.  Hill.  p.  13. 
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of  the  Grifons  was  invaded  by  the  ambition  of 
Spain.  The  country  of  the  Valteline  had  long 
acknowledged  their  authority  ;  but  it  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  the  Duke  of  Feria,  who  had  fucceeded 
the  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  that  it  had  once 
been  an  appendage  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  The 
claim  was  obfolete  ;  but,  in  conjunction  with 
religion,  it  ferved  as  a  pretext;  and  the  Grifons 
were  unable  to  fupport  their  pretenfions  againft 
fo  powerful  a  competitor.  Spain  poured  her 
veteran  armies  into  the  Valteline,  and  feized 
that  diftriQ.  which,  by  its  fituation,  facilitated  the 
communication  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Ho ufe  of  Auftria. 

But  while  the  fortune  of  Philip  feemed  to 
revive,  the  refllefs  ambition  of  the  Duke  of 
Ofluna  threatened  the  diflblution  of  theSpanifh 
monarchy.  In  the  ftation  of  Viceroy  of  Naples 
he  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
fovereign.  He  rightly  conjectured  that  the 
nobles,  whofe  intereft  attached  them  to  the 
crown,  would  be  averfe  to  innovation  ;  but  on 
ihe  affe&ions  of  the  populace  he  depended  for 
lupport  in  the  defigns  which  he  meditated.  His 
agents  fomented  the  difcontentsof  the  multitude, 
and  inftrucled  the  people  to  look  up  to  the 
Viceroy  as  their  protector  againft  the  oppreflions 
of  the  great,  while  he  himfelf,  by  the  mofl 
alluring  meafures,  and  the  molt  infmuating 
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behaviour,  endeavoured  to  fecure  their  efteem 
and  attachment. 

The  Viceroy,  however,  was  aware  that  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans  the  favour  of  a  giddy 
populace  would  be  an  uncertain  fupport ;  and  he 
took  every  meafure  to  collect  a  chofen  band  of 
ruffians,  who,  by  difpofition  or  habit,  were  fit 
-for  every  daring  enterprife.  In  this  view,  when- 
ever he  difcovered  a  man  of  courage  and  genius, 
whom  guilt  or  diftrefs  had  made  defperate,  he 
received  him  with  affability,  and  by  favours  and 
promifes  attached  him  to  his  interefts :  he  intro- 
duced a  military  force  compofed  of  foreigners : 
he  fitted  out  galleys  to  cruife  againft  the  com- 
merce of  Venice ;  and  the  fpoils  which  he 
acquired  he  employed  in  purchafing  new  parti- 
fans.  His  projects  being  matured,  he  refolved 
on  decifive  meafures  for  carrying  them  into 
execution;  and  foiicited  the  courts  of  Savoy 

and   France   to  unite   with   him  in    diffeverins: 

• 

Naples  from   the   monarchy  of  Spain,  and  ex- 
pelling the  Spaniards  from  Italy. 

But  amidil  his  vaft  and  ambitious  defigns,  the 
Duke  of  Offuna  appears  to  have  been  deficient 
either  in  caution  or  energy.  His  fchemes  had 
been  unfolded  to  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and  the 
danger  had  roufed  the  minifters  from  their 
lethargy.  The  Cardinal  Gafper  de  Borgia  was 
fuddenly  difpatched  to  fupercede  him,  and  fo 
VOL.  ii.  2  H 
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fecretly  had  the  bufinefs  been  conduced,  that 
the  cannon  which  faluted  the  new  Viceroy  on 
his  arrival,  firft  announced  toOffuna  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fucceflbr.  The  Duke  tried  in  vain  to 
excite  his  adherents  to  arms;  and  deferted  by 
all,  he  had  no  other  alternative  left  than  fub- 
miffion.  He  was  hurried  on  board  a  veffel,  and 
conveyed  to  Spain;  the  lenity  of  his  fovereign 
faved  him  from  immediate  punifhment;  but  the 
fucceeding  reign  was  not  equally  indulgent  : 
foon  after  the  acceflion  of  Philip  the  fourth,  the 
Duke  of  OfTuna  was  arrefted,  and  after  a  tedious 
confinement  expired  in  prifon. 

Philip    had   the  good    fortune    to 
A.  D.  162*. 

behold  the  humiliation  of  his  foreign 

and  domeftic  enemies.  But  his  reign  was  draw- 
ing to  its  clofe.  For  fome  time  he  had  been 
afflifted  with  a  flow  fever,  which  baffled  the  (kill 
of  the  phyficians  :  he  perceived  the  fymptoms  of 
his  approaching  diflblution,  and  expired  with 
fentiments  of  piety  and  refignation,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fecond  of 
his  reign.  His  character  was  a  contraft  to  that 
of  his  predeceffor  Philip  II.  He  inherited  nothing 
of  his  difpofition  except  his  bigotry,  which  in 
Philip  III.  may  be  afcribed  to  his  weaknefs  and 
deference  to  the  clergy :  to  their  reprefenta- 
tions,  and  the  counfels  of  his  minifters,  rather 
than  to  his  own  difpofuion,  may  be  attributed 
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his  tyrannical  and  impolitic  conduft  towards 
the  Morefcoes,  and  the  fufferings  of  Roderigo 
de  Calderona ;  the  only  a£ls  of  his  rei-gn  that 
were  tarnifhed  with  cruelty.  Mild,  indolent, 
and  devoid  of  ambition,  Philip  III.  might,  with 
good  minifters,  have  been  a  good  King.  But  it 
mud  be  confefled  that  the  facility  of  his  difpo- 
fuion  was  not  much  lefs  fatal  to  the  greamefs  of 
Spain,  than  the  obftinacy  of  Philip  II. 


2  '?-  2 
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CHAP.  V1LL 


Acceffion  of  Philip  IV. — Great  deiigns  of  his  minifter  the  Count  Duke 
de  Olivarez. — Expiration  of  ihe  truce  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces. — Spinola  lofes  ten  thoufand  men  before  Bergcn-op-Zoom. 
— Spain  enters  into  a  war  againfl  France,  England,  Savoy,  and  Venice. 
— The  Dutch  feize  thegreateft  part  of  Brazil,  found  the  city  of  Bata- 
via,  and  every  where  harrafs  the  commerce  and  colonies  of  Spain. — 
League  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. — Naval 
fuccefles  of  the  Dutch. — The  Spanifh  army  from  Flanders  invades 
France.— ^Vigorous  meafures  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. — Summary 
view  of  the  war. — Difcontents  in  Spain. — Revolt  of  Catalonia. — 
Revolt  of  Portugal. — Politic  conduft  of  Pinto  de  Ri!>eiio.— Eleva. 
tion  of  the  Duke  cf  Braganza  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

PHILIP  IV.  was  only  in  his  fixtcenth  year 
when  the  death  of  his  father  devolved  into  his 
hands  the  fceptre  of  Spain  ;  and  his  inexperi- 
enced youth  was  directed  by  the  commanding 
and  romantic  genius  of  a  minifter,  whofe  plans, 
more  bold  than  judicious,  contributed  to  agitate 
Europe  with  extenfive  fcenes  of  commotion  and 
carnage. 

The  contemporary  reigns  of  Philip  IV.   and 
Louis   XIII.   brought  upon  the  political  theatre 
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two  ftatefmen,  whofe  names  fland  confpicuous 
in  hiftory,  and  whofe  rival  efforts  fwayed  the 
deftinies  of  that  age.  The  Count  Duke  of 
Olivarez,  the  new  minifler  of  Spain,  had  con- 
ceived vaft  defigns  without  duly  confidering 
the  means  of  carrying  them  into  execution  :  he 
inftrufted  his  royal  pupil  to  afTume  the  defigna- 
tion  of  Great,  and  to  juftify  that  title  he  medi- 
tated the  fubjugation  of  the  United  Provinces  to 
Spain,  and  openly  afpired  to  eftablifh  the 
dominion  of  the  Houfc  of  Auftria  over  Europe. 
But  all  his  views  wi*re  counteracted  by  the 
vigorous  meaf'ires  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  :  that 
celebrated  minifler  of  Louis  XIII.  not  inferior 
to  Olivarez  in  the  boldnefs  of  his  projects,  and 
m ->re  able  in  their  execution,  had  meditated  the 
reduction  of  the  Proteflants  of  France  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  :  thefe  were 
his  favourite  objecls,  and  in  both  he  proved 
fuccefsful.  The  decifive  adminiftration  of 
Richelieu  eftablifhed  the  greatnefs  of  France 
under  one  of  the  weakeft  of  her  monarchs: 
the  injudicious  ambition  of  Olivarez  contri- 
tributed  to  precipitate  the  decline  of  Spain. 

The  commencement  of  his  political  career  was 
clouded  by  difappointment.  In  the  preceding 
reign,  the  governor  of  Milan,  and  the  minifters 
of  the  court  of  Madrid,  making  ufe  of  religion 
ps  a  veil  for  ambition,  had  feized  the  Valteline 
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under  the  pretext  of  eftablifhing  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Catholic  Faith.  But  the  Pope, 
apprehending  lefs  danger  from  the  Proteftant 
Grifo-ns  than  the  Catholic  court  of  Madrid, 
united  with  Venice,  Savoy,  and  France,  for  the 
purpofeof  wrefting  that  important  territory  from 
Spain*  Olivarez,  ftartled  at  fo  formidable  a 
confederacy?  confented  to  wave  his  pretenfions, 
and  relu&antjy  agreed  to  withdraw  the  Spanifh 
troops  from  the  Valteline,  winch  commanded 
the  communication  between  Milan  and  Germany. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  imprudent  to 
provoke  a  war  in  Italy  at  the  moment  when  the 
court  of  Madrid  had  renewed  the  defign  of  fub- 
jugating  the  Netherlands.  The  truce,  concluded 
m  1609,  was  expired  ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Spinola  was  ordered  to  lay  fiege  to  Bergen-op- 
Zoom.  But  the  ftrength  of  the  fortifications 
baffled  his  efforts,  and,  after  lofing  upwards  of 
ten  thoufaud  men,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
khe  emerprife. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on,  \vrsh  various 
iuccefs,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  friendly  connexion 
Between  Spain  and  England  was  interrupted. 
An  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms  had  long 
Been  in  contemplation,,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  VValeii,  afterwards  Charles  I.  with  the 
linfanta,  fitter  of  Philip,  was  to  have  been  the 
of  union.  But  this  favourite  project  o£ 
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the  Englifh  and  Spanifh  monarchs  was  fruftrated 
by  the  romantic  journey  of  Charles  to  Madrid.* 
The  Prince  of  Wales  having  foon  after  efpoufed 
the  Princefs  Henriettaof  France,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, whofe  vigorous  counfels  directed  the  mea- 
fures  of  Louis,  confidered  this  alliance  as  admira- 
bly calculated  to  fecond  his  views.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  made  good  their  engagements  to  evacuate 
the  Valteline;  and  a  league  was  formed  between 
France,  Savoy,  and  Venice,  for  the  purpofe  of 
compelling  them  to  fulfil  the  treaty.  To  this 
confederacy  England  acceded :  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  prevailed  on  James  I.  to  involve 
himfelf  in  a  war  with  Spain  ;  but  that  monarch 
died  before  its  commencement. 

A.  D.  1625. 

James  I.  was  one  of  the  weakeft 
Princes  that  had  fwayed  the  Englifh.  fceptre;  but 
his  pacific  reign  had  greatly  increafed  the  com- 
merce and  wealth  of  his  fubje&s,  and  laid  a 
more  folid  foundation  for  national  greatnefs  than 
could  have  been  the  reiult  of  the  mod  fuccefs- 
ful  hoftilities. 

After  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  keep  pofTefTion  of 
the  Valteline,  the  court  of  Madrid  was  obliged 
to  accede  to  a  treaty  which  confirmed  the 
fovereignty  of  that  diftriQ:  to  the  Grifons.  But 
this  lofs  was  balanced,  and  the  reputation  of 

*  Rapin's  Hift.  Eng.  2.  book  18.  p.  825,  &c. 
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the  Spanifh  arms  maintained  by  the  repulfe  of 
the  Englifh  in  an  attack  made  on  Cadiz.  The 
•war  with  England,  however,  was  prod**6live  of 
few  important  events.  But  from  the  Dutch, 
Spain  received  the  moft  fatal  blows.  In  the 
preceding  year  they  had  fent  expeditions  againft 
Brazil  and  Peru,  and  gained  pofleffion  of  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  former  country.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  they  harrafTed  the  Spanifh 
commerce.  The  city  of  Batavia,  which  they 
had  founded  on  the  fwampy  fhores  of  Java, 
rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  and  power,  and 
obfcured,  by  its  grandeur,' the  ancient  colonies 
of  the  Portuguefe,  whole  hour  of  fplendour  was 
pafled,  and  who,  fincc  their  reduction  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  had  been  daily  finking  into 
obfcurity,  while  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company 
gave  laws  to  the  coafts  \ofAfia. 

The  wounds  inflifcted  on  the  commerce  and 
naval  power  of  Spain  could  not  be  cured  by  the 
fuccefles,  more  fplendid  than  ufeful,  which  at- 
tended her  arms  in  Europe.  A  clofe  connexion 
had  taken  place  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  Ferdinand  had  caufed 
the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany  to  tremble  at 
his  name  :  his  fway  was  extended  to  Italy : 
Philip  aflerted  the  Emperor's  claim  of  paramount 
fovereignty  over  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  and 
effectually  fupported  "the  Duke  of  Guaftalla, 
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who  had  received  the  imperial  inveftiture.  The 
banners  of  SjJain  were  difplayed  from  the  towers 
of  Mantua :  Spinola,  after  a  fiege  often  months, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Breda  ;  and  the  chagrin, 
occafioned  by  that  event  is  affigned,  by  hifto- 
rians,  as  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  Prince 
Maurice. 

But  at  the  moment  when  Philip 

A.  D.  1628. 

and  Ferdinand  cdnudered  their  arms 

as  irrefiftible,  the  fcales  were  beginning  to  turn. 
The  Dutch  continued  fuccefsful  by  fea  :  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  their  admiral,  Peter  Adrian,  falling 
in  with  the  Spanifh  galleons,  feized  the  cargo 
and  burned  the  veffels ;  and  Peter  Hein,  another 
of  their  naval  commanders,  captured  a  fleet 
bound  from  Peru  to  Mexico,  having  on  board 
above  fixteen  millions  of  livres  in  fpecie  and 
merchandife,  while  other  adventurers  extended 
the  commerce  and  power  of  the  United  States  in 
the  eaft.  The  Proteftants  of  France  had  funk 
under  the  commanding  genius  of  Richelieu,  and 
the  Cardinal,  being  fatisfied  that  their  ftrength 
was  for  ever  broken,  directed  his  operations 
againft  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

This  minifter  had  the  addrefs  to  communicate 
a  portion  of  his  own  ardent  fpirit  to  the  monarch. 
Louis,  being  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  Duke 
of  Nevers,  who  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Mantua, 
was  prevailed  on,  by  Richelieu,  to  march  in 
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perfon  to  the  relief  of  Cafal,  which  was  befiegecl 
by  the  Marquis  of  Spinola.  The  French  monarch 
traverfed  the  rugged  pafles  of  the  Alps,  and 
overran  the  greateft  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy. 
Spinola,  with  an  army  exhaufted  by  fatigue  and 
famine,  clofely  prelFed  the  fiege;  but  Louis,  at  the 
head  of  frefh  and  numerous  forces,  was  rapidly 
advancing.  TheSpanifh  general  was  confcious  of 
his  inability  to  maintain  fo  unequal  a  conteft  : 
yet  the  orders  of  his  fovereign  commanded  him 
to  perfevere  in  the  inaufpicious  enterprife.  But, 
while  he  contemplated  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion the  impending  confequences,  he  was  pre- 
ferved  from  the  mortification  of  a  defeat  by  A 
treaty,  concluded  at  Ratifbon,  in  which  the 

Emperor  acknowledged  the  fove- 
A.  D. 1630. 

reignty  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers  over 
the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  and  the  Marquifate  of 
Montferrat.  From  the  hardfhips  and  difappoint- 
ments  which  he  experienced  in  this  campaign, 
or  from  his  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  the  court 
of  Madrid,  whofe  miniftcrs  had  rejected  his 
counfels,  and  reproached  the  flownefs  of  his 
operations,  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  contracted  a 
lingering  difeafe;  and  his  death,  fome  time  after, 
deprived  Spain  of  the  ableft  of  her  military 
commanders. 

Hitherto  Ferdinand  had  trampled 
A..D.  1631.  . 

on  the  liberties  of  Germany;  but  a 
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treaty,  concluded  between  Richelieu  and  the 
famous  Guftavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 
checked  his  career,  and  rekindled  the  flames  of 
war.  France  granted  to  the  Swedifh  monarch 
a  liberal  fubfidy,*  and  Guftavus,  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  empire.  This  treaty,  and  its  confe- 
quences,  totally  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in 
Germany,  and  ultimately  humbled  both  the 
branches  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  war  between  the  Imperialifts  and  the 
Swedes  was  commenced  with  vigour;  and  the 
two  campaigns  of  1631  and  1632  were  a  fplendid 
feries  of  triumphs  to  Guftavus,  till  the  battle  of 

Nov.  ,6.  Lutzen  proved  fatal  to  the  life  of  that 
A.  D.  1632.  ijiuftrjous  monarch.  His  death  re- 
vived the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  The  court  of  Madrid  began  to  make 
great  exertions :  twenty  thoufand  Spanifh  and 
Italian  veterans  were  fent  to  reinforce  the  armies 
of  .the  empire  ;  and  their  valour  gave  adecifive 
turn  to  affairs.  During  the  year  1633  they 
ftemmed  ihe  torrent  of  the  Swedifh  conquefts,, 
and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs. 
In  the  enfuing  campaign  the  Swedes  were  totally 

defeated  at  Nordlingen  with  the  lofsof 
A.  D.  1634. 

eighteen  thoufand  men.     And  Philip 


*  The  fubfidy  was  50,000).  fterling  per  ann.  a  very  confiderabte 
ium  in  that  age  and  in  that  country. 
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began  to  hope  that,  when  Ferdinand  had  trampled 
upon  the  Proteftam  Princes  of  Germany,   his 
victorious  armies,  pouring  into  the  Netherlands, 
would  reduce  the  United  Provinces  under  the 
yoke  of  Spain.     It  was  this  illufion  that  induced 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  direfcl  its  chief  attention 
to  the  fubjugation  of  the  empire,  and  prompted 
the  afpiring  genius  of  Olivarez  to    fcatter  the 
flames  of  war  throughout  Europe,  and  facrifice 
the  happinefs  of  mankind  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment.    Richelieu,  not  inferior  in  ambition,  and 
fuperior  in  talents   to  Olivarez,   had   hitherto, 
through  motives  of  policy,  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal   his  defigns  againft  the  Houfe   of  Auftria, 
and  contented  himfelf  with  afcling  as  the  ally  of 
Sweden   and  the    Duke   of  Mantua.      But  the 
death  of  Guftavus,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Swedes 
at  Nordlingen,  called  for  more  decifwe  meafures. 
The  Cardinal  iflued  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
againft  Spain.     A  French  army,  commanded  by 
the  Marefchals  Chatillon  and  Brize,  having  de- 
feated   the  Spaniards  under  Prince  Thomas  of 
Savoy,  joined  the  Dutch  near  Mseflricht.     The 
combined  forces  of  France  and  the  United  States 
captured  Tillemont,  and  inverted  JLouvain  ;  but 
the  difientions  of  the  commanders  obliged  them 
to  relinquifli   the   fiege,   and  their   formidable 
^rmy  was  confumed  by  fatigue  and  difeafes.     In 
Jjaly,  and   on   the   frontiers  of  Germany  and 
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Switzerland, the  events  of  the  war  were  various; 
but  in  general  difadvantageous  to  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Imperialifts. 

The  court  of  Madrid  refolving  to  try  the  effedl 
of  naval  as  well  as  military  operations,  had,  at  a 
vaft  expenfe,  equipped  a  fleet  for  the  purpofe  of 
ravaging  the  coaft  of  France.  But  it  had  fcarcely 
left  the  Spanifh  ports  before  it  was  difperfed  by 
a  Violent  tempeft.  The  damages  which  it  had 
fuftained,  however,  were  quickly  repaired,  and 
it  reduced  the  iflands  of  Hieres,  near  the  harbour 
of  Toulon.  In  Flanders,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  France,  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1636  gilded 
the  declining  glory  of  Spain.  Prince  Thomas 
of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  burft 
into  Picardy,  pafled  the  Somme,  took  the  ftrong 
city  of  Corbie,  and  diffufed  confirmation 
throughout  Paris.  Amidft  the  public  difmay, 
Richelieu  difplayed  a  mind  worthy  of  his  ftation, 
and  ever  fertile  in  expedients,  called  forth  the 
latent  energies  of  the  ftate.  An  arret  of  council 
decreed  the  immediate  enrolment  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  fervants  and  apprentices  ;  and 
a  numerous  army  was  fuddenly  raifed  to  en- 
counter the  impending  danger.  The  Spanifh 
general,  aftonifhed  and  alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  fifty  thoufand  French,  conducted  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Soiflbns, 
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haftily  eroded  the  Somme,  and  faw  his  con- 
quefts  loft  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been  acquired. 

The  death  of  the   Emperor  Ferdi- 

A- D'  l636'  r  r       A   A     u 

nand  neither  iulpended  the   projects 

nor  chilled  the  hopes  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  hy  his 
fon  of  the  fame  name,  and  who  feemed  to  be 
animated  by  the  fame  fpirit.*  The  Spaniards 
recovered  the  Valteline  :  but  in  an  invafion  of 
Languedoc  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the 
lofs  of  their  cannon  and  baggage.  In  the  Nether- 
lands the  Dutch  reduced  the  ftrongand  impor- 
tant town  of  Breda;  but  the  lofs  was  counter- 
balanced by  other  events.  The  Spaniards  defeat- 
ed the  Prince  of  Orange  near  Gueldres,  and 
their  fleet  intercepted  and  almoft  wholly  deftroy  - 
ed  a  Dutch  fquadron  commanded  by  Count 
William  of  Naflau.  The  operations  of  war 
were  aclively  carried  on  in  different  quarters  : 

a  confiderable  naval  and  military  armament, 
conduced  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  laid  liege  to 
Fontarabia  ;  but  the  Spaniards  attacked  the 
intrenchments  of  the  French  with  an  impetuofity 
that  proved  irrefiftible.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
befiegers  fell  by  the  fword ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  with  only  a  fmall  remnant  of  his  troops, 

*  Crowned  Feb.  8.  1637.     Renault  Ab.  Chron.  ad  An. 
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gained,  with  difficulty,  the  flicker  of  his  fleet.  It 
would  be  of  little  utility  to  enumerate  all  the 
particular  events  of  this  bloody  and  wide  fpread- 
ing  war,  in  which,  through  five  aclive  cam- 
paigns, from  1635  lo  1^4O,  the  fuccefles  of  the 
Houfe  0f  Auftria  and  thofe  of  its  enemies  were 
fo  nearly  balanced,  that  neither  fide  could  claim 
any  decided  preponderance. 

But  events  of  greater  importance,  and  more 
difaitrous  to  Spain,  were  approaching.  During 
the  long  and  fruitlefs  conteft,  the  hopes  which 
the  gigantic  projects  of  the  minifter  at  firfl 
infpired,  had  gradually  fubfided  :  the  dream  of 
conqueft  had  vanifhed;  and  Spain  was  awakened 
to  the  regret  of  her  blood  and  her  treafures 
lavifhed  in  ufelefs  enterprifes  and  endlefs  wars.. 
The  nobles  repined  at  beholding  every  office  of 
honour  and  emolument  engroffed  by  the  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  of  the  family  of  Olivarez  ;  the 
merchants  complained  of  the  extin&ion  of  trade; 
and  the  people  in  general  were  impoverifhed  by 
taxes,  and  groaned  under  oppreffion.  The 
murmurs  of  the  court  and  the  capital  were 
uttered  in  fecret  whifpers  ;  but  in  the  diflant 
provinces  the  public  voice  affumed  a  bolder 
tone.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  the  Cata- 
lonians  retained  the  greateft  lhare  of  the  free- 
dom and  firmnefs  of  their  anceftors;  and  to  a 
ftatefman,  whofe  principal  obje6l  is  arbitrary 
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power,  the  greateft  lovers  of  liberty  are 
always  the  moft  odious.  The  Catalonians 
were  the  loudeft  in  their  complaints,  and 
were  honoured  with  the  hatred  of  Olivarez. 
But  his  averfion  was  mingled  with  dread.  He 
knew  them  to  be  daring,  obftinate,  and  vin- 
diQive,  indefatigable  in  toil  and  indifferent  to 
danger.  Their  province  contained  above  a 
million  of  inhabitants  ;  confcious  of  their  num- 
bers and  refources,  a  brave  and  frugal  people 
might,  if  driven  to  rebellion,  prove  a  dangerous 
enemy ;  and  their  vicinity  to  France  was  an 
objeft  of  ferious  confideration.  Thefe  reflec- 
tions had  probably  influenced  Olivarez  to  fuf- 
pend,  though  not  to  relinquifh,  his  refentment. 
Jnfults  were  accumulated  ;  and  Philip,  inftru&ed 
by  his  minifter,  rejefted  the  remonftrances  of  the 
States  of  Catalonia.  An  army  which  had  been 
employed  in  recovering  Salces  from  the  French, 
was  ordered  to  eftablifh  its  winter  quarters  in 
the  province.  The  licentioufnefs  of  the  officers 
and  foldiers,  encouraged  by  the  hope,  perhaps 
by  the  promife  of  countenance  from  the  minifter, 
exceeded  all  bounds  :  the  people  appealed  for 
redrefs  from  the  throne;  but  their  remonftrances 
were  rejected  with  contempt,  reproaches,  and 
menaces. 

The  tyrannical    conduct  of    the 
A.  D.  1640. 

Count  of  St.  Colonna,  Viceroy  of  the 
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brought  matters  to  a  crifis.  He  had 
feizecl  a  fum  of  money  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Barcelona,  and  imprifoned  one  of  the  magi- 
flrates  who  had  remonftrated  againft  his  injuflice. 
This  public  infult  was.  the  fignal  for  revolt : 
the  people  flew  to  arms  :  the  prifon  was  forced, 
and  the  magiftrate  liberated.  The  infurgents 
prefled  forward  to  the  palace ;  from  the  rage  of 
an  infulted  and  oppreffed  people  the  Viceroy  at 
firft  fought  flicker  in  the  arfenal.  He  then 
attempted  to  make  his  efcape  by  fea,  but  before 
he  could  reach  the  galley  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, he  was  feized,  his  head  was  ftruck  off,  and 
his  mangled  limbs  were  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  city  of  Barcelona. 

The  infurgents  had  advanced  too  far  to  re- 
treat :  the  fword  was  the  only  refource  on  which 
they  could  place  their  dependence  ;  the  whole 
province  followed  the  example  of  the  capital  : 
the  troops,  difperfed  in  different  quarters,  were 
furprifed,  overwhelmed,  and  driven  beyond  the 
frontiers ;  and  the  general  cry  throughout 
Catalonia  was  freedom  or  death.  It  is  feldom, 
however,  that  the  multitude  is  capable  of  adher- 
ing to  fuch  vigorous  refolutions:  the  firft  fever 
of  enthufiafm  gradually  fubfided  ;  and  when  the 
Catalonians  coolly  compared  their  refources  with 
thofe  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy,  they  could 
not  but  tremble  at  the  view  of  the  approaching 
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conteft.  Olivarez  contemplated  the  revolt 
outany  ferious  appreheniions,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  vengeance.  An  army  of  thirty 
thoufend  men,  commanded  by  the  Marquisdelos 
Velos,  entered  Catalonia  :  the  greateft  part  of 
the  towns  endeavoured  to  atone  for  their  rafh- 
nefs  by  a  fpeedy  fubmiflion  :  thofe  which  made 
any  refiftance  were  rafed  to  the  ground  ;  and 
the  Spanifh  general  foon  arrived  before  the  walls 
of  Barcelona. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  erefted  the 
flandard  of  revolt,  they  had  relied  on  the  aflift- 
ance  of  France  ;    but  her  armies   were  occu- 
pied on  the   frontiers  of  Italy,  Germany,   and 
Flanders  :  and   a  few  experienced  officers  were 
the  only  fuccours   that   Richelieu  was  immedi- 
ately able  to  afford  them.     Difappointed  from 
that  quarter  on  which  their  principal  hopes  had 
been   founded,   the  citizens  funk  into  defpon- 
dencey;    and   if  any  offer  of  mercy   had  been 
made,  they  would   inftantly    have  returned   to 
their  allegiance.     But  the   implacable  fpirit  of 
Olivarez  knew  not  how  to  pardon.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  Barcelona  heard  nothing  from  their  ram- 
parts but   menaces   of  vengeance  :    defpair  in- 
fpired  them  with  courage;  and  they  refolved  to 
hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity.     Their  conftancy 
was  foon  put  to  a  fevere  trial.     The  royal  army 
made  thtee  fucceffive  and  impetuous  attacks,  ir* 
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which  they  werercpulfed  with  a  terrible  (laughter. 
The  Marquis.de  los  Velos,  feeing  no  profpeQ  of 
fuccefs,  retired  from  the  inaufpicious  walls,  and 
reluftantly  pointed  his  march  towards  the  Ebro. 
His  retreat  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Catalans : 
his  forces  were  harrafied  on  every  fide :  the 
cities  which  had  fubmitted  threw  off  the  yoke; 
and  the  whole  province  again  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  capital. 

The  revolt  of  Catalonia  now  began  to  aflame 
a  formidable  appearance;  but  the  preparations 
of  the  court  of  Madrid  were  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  objeH.  A  numerous  army 
was  rapidly  aflembled :  the  cities  of  Portugal 
were  drained  of  their  garrifons,  and  the  Portu- 
guefe  nobility  were  fummoned  to  take  the  field 
with  their  vaflals.  The  Catalonians  might 
tremble  at  the  approach  of  fuch  ahoft  of  enemies; 
but  an  event  as  important  as  it  was  unexpe&ed 
fuddenly  difpelled  their  apprehenfions. 

The  Portuguefe  had  long  beheld  with  indig- 
nation their  once  flourifhing  kingdom  funk  into 
an  obfcure  province  of  Spain  ;  and  the  painful 
fenfe  of  their  difgrace  and  dependence  was  kept 
alive  by  a  continued  fyftemofoppreflion.  The  no- 
minal administration  of  Portugal,  with  the  title  of 
Vice  Queen  was  beflrowed  on  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
Duchefs  of  Mantua  :  the  a£lual  power  was  lodg- 
ed in  the  hands  of  Mignel  Vafconcellos,a  Portu- 
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guefe  by  birth,  but  by  intereft  attached  to  Spain. 
His  rapacity  in  multiplying  taxes,  while  it  pro- 
cured him  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Olivarez, 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  commonsofPortugal, 
and  his  arrogance  was  not  lefs  offenfive  to  the 
nobles  :  all  ranks  impatiently  waited  the  period 
\vhen  they  might  give  a  loofe  to  their  vengeance, 
and  affert  iheir  freedom  from  foreign  domina- 
tion. 

The  long  defired  moment  at  length  arrived  : 
the  revolt  of  Catalonia  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  afferting  the  independence  of 
Portugal  :  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Spanifh  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  from  that  country;  and  the 
remainder  could  make  only  a  feeble  refiftance  to 
a  whole  nation  in  arms.  At  that  critical  junc- 
ture appeared  a  perfon  whofe  fertile  and  enter- 
prifing  genius  was  equal  to  the  moft  difficult  and 
complicated  projects;  and  never  did  the  pru- 
dence and  aftivity  of  one  man  produce  a  more 
extraordinary  revolution. 

Pinto  de  Ribeiro  was  comptroller  of  the  houfe- 
hold  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza.  That  family, 
although  thruft  afide  from  the  throne  by  the 
powerful  arm  of  a  rival,  Mill  retained  its*ancient 
titles  and  extenfive  eflates.  At  Villa  Viciofa,  the 
chief  of  that  illuftrious  houfe  lived  in  a  ftile  of 
rural  hofpitality,  amufing  himfelf  in  the  toils  of 
the  chace  or  the  pleafures  of  the  table  ;  and,  in 
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this  fequeftered  retreat,  the  unambitious  tenor 
of  his  conduft  had  eluded  fufpicion.  But  Pinto 
Ribeiro  exerted  his  influence  to  roufe  him  to 
lofty  defigns,  and  inceflantly  prompted  him  to 
afpire  to  the  crown.  The  efforts  of  the  comp- 
troller were  zealoufly  feconded  by  thofe  of  the 
confort  of  the  Duke.  She  was  of  the  illuftrious 
family  of  Gufman,  and  fifter  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidoma ;  but  although,  by  birth  a 
Caftilian,  fhe  confideied  herfelf  from  the  moment 
of  her  marriage  as  intimately  affociated  to  the 
interefts  of  her  hufband,  and  the  fortunes  of 
Portugal.  Her  ambition  was  boundlefs,  and  as 
fhe  neither  wanted  courage  to  undertake,  nor 
fagacity  to  profecute  the  moft  difficult  enter- 
prifes,  (he  entered  with  ardour  into  the  fchemes 
of  Ribeiro.  The  Duke  of  Braganza  himfelf  was 
neither  averfe  nor  indifferent  to  the  cares  and 
the  advantages  of  royalty  ;  but  naturally  eafy 
and  indolent,  he  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the 
happinefs  of  his  private  condition  in  the  purfuit 
of  a  more  fplendid  ftation. 

Such  being  the  temper  of  the  Duke,  Ribeiro 
offered  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  affair,  to  which  he  devoted  himfelf 
with  the  moft  prudent  caution  and  the  moil 
indefatigable  aftivity,  being  fenfible  that  his  own 
aggrandizement  would  be  the  fruit  of  his  fuccefs. 
Without  appearing  to  aft  with  the  confent  or 
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even  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke,  he  care- 
fully examined  the  ftate  of  the  public  mind  :  he 
found  that  the  nobles  dill  remembered  the 
honourable  ftations  which  they  had  filled  under 
their  native  Kings :  that  the  clergy  beheld,  with 
regret,  many  of  the  dignities  and  emoluments 
of  the  church  transferred  to  foreigners  :  that 
the  merchants  execrated  the  invidious  fyftem 
which  neglefled  their  colonies,  ruined  their  com- 
merce, and  made  Cadiz  the  feat  of  that  wealth 
which  had  once  flowed  into  Lifbon,  and  that  the 
people  in  general  were  inflamed  with  hatred  to 
Spain. 

At  firft  he  obferved  great  caution  in  difclofing 
his  fentiments ;  but  he  foon  perceived  that  re- 
ferve  was  unneceffa:y.  In  a  meeting,  which 
was  fanclioned  by  ihe  prefence  of  the  Archbifhop 
of  Lifbon,  and  the  chief  of  the  Portuguefe  nobles, 
he  made  a  full  difcovery  of  his  defign  :  he  urged 
the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza  to  the 
throne  :  he  artfully  lamented  the  indifference  of 
that  Prince  to  his  own  interefts,  and  exhorted 
the  affembly  to  merit  the  glorious  title  of  the 
Ddivevers  of  their  Country.  The  arguments 
of  Ribeiro  accorded  with  the  paffions,  and  made 
adetp  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
They  were  feconded  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
Archbifhop  of  Lifbon  ;  and  the  holy  example  of 
the  Metropolitan  removed  every  fcruple  which 
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might  have  aflailcd  weak  minds.  The  affembly 
unanimoufly  refolved  to  rejeft  the  authority  of 
the  King  of  Spain ;  but  fome  difference  of 
opinion  arofe  concerning  the  form  of  their 
future  government.  A  party  was  defirous  of 
eltablifliing  a  republic  ;  but  the  Archbifhop 
overruled  the  propofal.  He  reprefented  the 
fatal  confequences  that  were  to  be  expefted  from 
the  jarring  faftions  and  rival  interefts  which 
would  diftraft  their  infant  republic,  and  render 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  their  enemies,  and  urging 
the  hereditary  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza, 
he  declared  his  decided  opinion  that  the  only 
alternative  was  either  to  proclaim  him  King,  or 
fubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 

The  republican  party  being  overruled,  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Duke 
and  acquaint  him  with  their  refolutions.  His 
anfwer  was  cautious  and  indecifive  :  he  wifhed 
for  a  crown  but  dreaded  the  confequences  of  an 
unfuecefsful  rebellion,  and  expreffed  his  appre- 
henfions  that  matters  were  not  ripe  for  fo  danger- 
ous an  enterprife,  the  failure  of  which  would 
involve  them  all  in  deftruclion.  '  From  this  ftate 
of  inglorious  fufpenfe,  he  was  roufed  by  his 
contort,  whofe  bold  and  ambitious  fpirit  con- 
firmed his  wavering  rcfolution.  She  told  him 
that  his  children  might  juilly  upbraid  his 
pufillanimity  if  he  neglecled  fo  favourable  an 
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opportunity  of  aflerting  their  rights,  and  that  if 
he  failed  in  attempting  to  recover  the  throne,  his 
fate  would  be  glorious,  and  rather  to  be  envied 
than  pitied.  The  reproaches  and  exhortations 
of  the  Duchefs  of  Braganza  awakened  the 
energies  of  her  confort ;  and  from  that  moment 
he  began  to  aft  with  decifion. 

The  revolt  of  the  Catalans  had  quickened  the 
jealoufy  of  Olivarez;  and  while  he  fummoned 
the  nobles  of  Portugal  to  march  with  their  vafTals 
againft  the  rebels,  he  urged  the  Duke  ofBraganza 
to  repair  to  Madrid,  under  pretence  that  his 
fovereign  required  the  aid  of  his  counfels,  but 
probably  with  the  defign  of  fecuring  the  fidelity 
of  the  Portuguefe  by  fo  illuftrious  a  hoftage. 
But  his  precautions  only  ferved  to  precipitate 
the  revolution,  which  he  intended  to  prevent. 
Portugal  was  about  to  be  drained  of  her  nobility 
and  her  warlike  youth;  and  the  multitude  exe- 
crated the  malicious  cruelty  of  their  tyrants, 
whofe  defign  was  to  drag  them  into  the  field, 
and  force  them  to  cement,  with  their  blood, 
the  defpotifm  of  Spain.  The  confpirators  began 
to  apprehend  that  their  defigns  were  betrayed, 
and  that  when  once  entangled  in  the  fnares  of 
Olivarez,  their  deftruclion  would  be  inevitable. 
Above  all  the  Duke  of  Braganza  had  reafon  to 
diftrufl  the  infidious  invitation  to  Madrid.  His 
birth  alone  was  fufficier.t  to  render  him  ob- 
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rioxious ;  and  he  knew  that  the  fufpicions  of 
Olivarez  were  deadly.  His  letters,  however,  to 
that  minifter  were  couched  in  terms  the  moft 
loyal,  refpeclful,  and  fubmiffive.  Under  pre- 
tence of  preparations  for  travelling,  and  the 
neceflity  of  providing  the  proper  funds  for  ap- 
pearing at  court  with  a  fplendour  fuitable  to  his 
rank,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time;  but  fo  eager 
was  the  minifter  to  have  him  within  his  grafp, 
that  he  remitted  him  ten  thoufand  ducats  to  de- 
fray the  expenfes  of  his  journey.  The  Duke, 
by  a  feigned  indifpofition,  ftill  protracted  his 
delay  j  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  informed  his 
afTociates  that  no  excufes  could  any  longer  avail, 
and  urged  the  neceflity  of  inftantly  ftriking  the 
decifive  blow  which  was  to  determine  their  fate 
and  that  of  the  kingdom. 

No  arguments  were  neceflary  to  ftimulate  the 
confpirators  to  immediate  aftion.  Aware  of  the 
dangerous  ground  on  which  they  flood,  they 
had  already  numbered,  with  impatience,  the 
hours  fpent  in  deliberation,  and  every  part  of 
their  plan  was  arranged.  It  was  determined  that 
the  Duke  of  Braganza  mould  await  at  Villa 
Viciofa  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife,  while  the 
confpirators,  roufing  the  people  to  arms,  fhould 
attack  Vafconcellos,  and  feize  the  vice  Queen, 
whofe  perfon  would  be  a  fecurity  for  the  peace- 
able conduft  of  the  Spanifh  troops  in  the  citadeU 
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Every  method  was  now  taken  to  excite  a 
general  infurre&ion  of  the  people.  Nothing 
eould  augment  the  general  deteftation  of  the 
tyranny  of  Spain  >  but,  by  alarming  their  fears, 
the  multitude  might  be  impelled  to  more  im- 
mediate and  more  decifive  aclion.*  A  report 
was  artfully  and  expeditioufly  circulated  through 
Lifbon,  that  the  court  of  Madrid  had  determined 
to  draw  the  nobility  and  the  martial  youth  out 
of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  pour  a  numerous 
Spanifh  army  into  the  country,  to  feize  on  the 
capital,  convey  the  inhabitants  to  flavery  in  the 
mines  of  America,  and  repeople  the  city  with  a 
colony  of  Spaniards.  The  moft  improbable  tales 
were  readily  believed  by  an  ignorant  and  ex- 
Dec,  i.  afperated  populace.  At  a  fignal  given 
A. D.  1640.  ^  tne  djfcnarge  of  a  piftol  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  Lifbon  rufhed  to 
arms.  One  party  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces 
the  German  guards,  while  another,  conducted 
by  Pinto  Ribeiro,  forced  the  palace.  The  fecret 
of  the  confpiracy,  though  neceffarily  com- 
municated to  a  great  number  of  perfons,  feveral 
of  whom  were  of  the  toweft  order,  bad  been  kept 
with  aftonifhing  fidelity  :  not  a  whifper  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  government ;  and  the 


*  For  a  circumRantial  account  of  thefc  fingular  tranfa£lions,   fee 
L'Abbe  Vertot  Revol.  du  Portugal. 
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fhoutsof  "  Long  live  the  Duke  of  Braganza,"firft 
announced  to  Vafconcellos  the  end  of  his  power 
and  his  life.  The  rapid  approach  of  danger  allow- 
ed him  no  means  of  refiftance  or  efcape.  He  was 
dragged  from  a  private  clofet  in  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himfelf,  and  being 
pierced  with  numerous  wounds,  his  mangled 
body  was  thrown  out  of  a  window. 

The  vice  Queen,  who  had  never  approved 
the  oppreffive  meafures  of  Vafconcellos,  was 
aftonifhed  but  not  intimidated  at  his  fate.  She 
imagined  thefe  violences  to  be  directed  folely 
againft  the  minifter,  and  met  the  confpirators 
with  a  decent  firmnefs.  But  they  foon  informed 
her  of  the  objeQ:  and  extent  of  the  confpiracy, 
and,  by  the  menace  of  inftant  death,  extorted 
from  her  an  order  for  the  Spanifh  troops  to 
evacuate  the  citadel.  The  commanding  officer, 
difmayed  by  the  fhouts  of  the  populace,  im- 
mediately obeyed,  and  might  probably  think 
himfelf  happy  in  being  able  to  difguife  his  own 
fears  under  a  pretended  refpeft  for  the  repre* 
fentative  of  his  fovereign. 

While  thofe  things  were  tranfa&ing  at  Lifbon, 
the  Duke  of  Braganza  awaiting,  at  Villa  Viciofa,* 
the  iffue  of  the  enterprife,  counted  the  moments 


*  Villa  ^Viciofa,  in  the 'province  of  Alentejo  is  about  85  miles  from 
jLifbon. 

2  L  2 
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of  fufpenfe  with  impatience  :  be  knew  that  the 
blow  whic.i  was  to  eftablifh  his  fortune  or  feal 
his  ruin  had  already  been  ftruck,  and  his  mind 
•was  agitated  by  alternate  hopes  and  appre- 
henfions.  From  this  ftate  of  tormenting  uncer- 
tainty he  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  two  of  the  principal  conlpirators  to  con- 
gratulate him  $s  King  of  Portugal.  He  im- 
mediately fet  out  for  Lifbon,  and  entered  that 
city  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants, 
whofe  attachment  to  the  Houfe  of  Braganza  was 
confirmed  by  their  averfion  to  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  The  other  cities  and  provinces  of 
Portugal  followed  the  example  of  the  capital  : 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Sparfifh  troops  had  been 
•withdrawn  to  augment  the  army  deftined  for  the 
redulElion  of  Catalonia,  and  the  reft,  aftoniihed 
and  difmayed.  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  a  fafe 
retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  This  fudden  and 
extraordinary  revolution  being  fuccefsfuliy  com- 
pleted, the  Duke  of  Braganza  affumed  the  title  of 
John  IV.  King  of  Portugal  ;  and  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation  was  performed  with  folemn 
magnificence. 
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Olivarcz  excites  a  confpiracy  in  Portugal,-  Difappointmcnt  of  bis 
fchemes. — The  Catalans  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  monarch. — 111  fuccefs  of  both  branches  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria. — The  Spaniards  maintain  their  reputation  in  the  Nether- 
lands.— Death  of  Cardinal  Rhichelieu.  — Difgrace  and  death  of 
Olivarez. — Don  Louis  Haro  de  Guzman  fucceeds  him  in  the  miniftry. 
— Battle  of  Roeroi. —  Military  operations  in  Germany,  Portugal,  the 
Ncrtherlands,  and  Italy. — Infurreclion  of  Naples. —  Peace  concluded 
between  Spain  and  the  Dutch,  and  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 
— Aftive  war  between  Spain  and  France.— Cromwell  commences 
hoflilies  againft  Spain. — His  motives. — Jamaica  taken  by  the  Englifli. 
— The  fleet  from  Peru  burned  by  the  Englifli. — Dunkirk  and  Mar- 
dyke  taken  and  delivered  to  Cromwell. — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Portugal. — Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. — War  with  Portugal  continued. 
— Bloody  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Villa  Viciofa. — Death  of  Philip 
IV — His  character. 

THE  unexpeBed  revolt  of  Portugal  fpread  con- 
fternation  through  the  court  of  Madrid.  The 
minifter  alone  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  un- 
eafinefs  under  an  air  of  gaiety;  and  in  commu- 
nicating the  unwelcome  intelligence  congratu- 
lated his  fovereign  on  an  event  which  would, 
by  forfeiture,  annex  to  the  crown  the  vaft  pa- 
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trimemial  eflates  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza. 
Although  Philip  had  long  been  accaftomed  to 
adopt  the  ideas  of  his  minifter,  he  could  not  con- 
fider  the  matter  as  of  trifling  importance,  and 
commanded  Olivarez  to  take  the  moft  vigorous 
meafures  for  extinguifhing  the  rebellion.  But 
the  difeafe  was  too  violent  for  the  feeble  remedies 
that  the  court  of  Madrid  could  apply.  The 
Portuguefe  colonies  followed  the  example  of  the 
mother  country,  and  caft  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  : 
an  alliance  was  formed  between  the  courts  of 
Lifbon  and  Paris  ;  and  the  Dutch  had  concluded 
a  truce  with  Portugal. 

The  Spanifh  minifter  feeing  himfelf  unable, 
by  arms,  to  overwhelm  the  Houfe  of  Braganza, 
and  effecl  the  fubjugation  of  Portugal,  employed, 
for  thofe  purposes,  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  the 
machinations  of  treachery.  A  defperate  con- 
fpiracy  was  formed  by  the  Archbifhop  of  Braga 
and  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Real,  who  correfponded 
with  Olivarez,  and  received  from  him  confider- 
able  fums  of  money,  by  means  of  which  they 
attached  to  their  party  a  number  of  indigent, 
difappointed,  and  defperate  perfons.  Their  plan 
was  to  affaflinate  the  King  and  fet  fire  to  the 
capital ;  and  amidft  the  general  confufion,  a 
body  of  Spanifh  troops  were  to  be  introduced, 
in  order  to  re-eftablifh  the  authority  of  Philip. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  plan  was  ripe  for 
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execution,  an  intercepted  letter  difclofed  the 
impending  danger.  The  two  chiefs  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  were  immediately  arrefted  :  the  Marquis 
of  Villa  Real  was  tried,  condemned,  and  publicly 
executed  :  but  the  new  King,  who  was  unwilling, 
in  the  infancy  of  his  reign,  to  embroil  himfelf 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  permitted  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Braga  to  expiate  his  crimes  in  a  prifon, 
where  he  expired  the  viclim  of  grief  and  dif- 
appointment. 

While  Olivarez  relied  on  the  fuccefs  of  this 
confpiracy  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  do- 
minion of  Spain  over  Portugal,  Philip,  in  perfon, 
conduced  the  march  of  his  army  towards  Cata- 
lonia. But  his  expedition  only  produced  the 
difagreeable  conviclion  that  the  fortune  of  Spain 
was  rapidly  declining.  The  Catalans  had  placed 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
monarch,  who  had  fent  an  army  to  their  {up- 
port,  and  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Perpignan  fa- 
cilitated the  communication  between  France 
and  Catalonia.  The  whole  Province  of  Rouf- 
fillon  was  conquered  by  the  French.  Both  the 
branches  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  were  expofed 
to  inceflant  difgrace  and  defeat.  In  Germany 
the  Imperialifts  were  unable  to  withftand  the 
French  and  the  Swedes ;  and  in  Piedmont, 
Lorrain,  and  Catalonia,  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
feated in  feveral  bloody  engagements.  In  the 
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Netherlands  alone  they  maintained  that  repu- 
tation which  had  once  entitled  them  to  the  admi- 
ration of  Europe  ;  and  the  reduction  of  Aire 
covered  with  glory  the  laft  moments  of  the 
Cardinal  Infant,  the  brother  of  Philip,  who  ex- 
pired of  a  malignant  fever  foon  after  the  furren- 
der  of  that  important  fortrefs. 

In  the  midft  of  triumphs  and  fuccefles,  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  expired,  and  his  death  was  follow- 
ed by  that  of  Louis  XIII.  who  lurvived  him  only 
fix  months.*  A  new  adminiftration,  and  an 
infant  reign  in  France,  flattered  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  with  the  hope  of  regaining  its  former 
afcendency.  But  the  fpirit  of  Richelieu  feemed 
ftill  to  direft  the  machine  which  his  genius  had 
fet  in  motion  ;  and  his  fucceffor,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine, who  was  but  little  inferior  to  him  in 
political  fcience,  adopted,  with  ardour,  his 
projects. 

Richelieu  had  been  only  fix  weeks  in  the 
grave  when  the  Count-Duke  of  Olivarez  was 
difmifled  by  Philip  from  the  adminiftration  of 
Spain. t  From  every  part  of  the  kingdom  a 
general  cry  of  indignation  had  long  affailed  him 


*  Cardinal  Richelieu  died  at  Paris,  aged  58,  on  the  ift  December, 
1642.  Louis  XIII.  died  on  the  1 4th  of  May,  1643. 

t  M.  Le  President  Henault  blames  Philip  for  difcarding  Olivarez  at 
the  only  moment  when  he  might  have  retrieved  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Ab.  Chroa.  ad.  An.  1640. 
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in  vain;  but  at  length  he  funk  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  imperial  branch  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria.  The  Emperor  reprefcnted  him  to 
Philip  as  the  author  of  all  the  difafters  which 
had  blafted  their  profpecls;  and  Olivarez  re- 
ceived, from  his  fovereign,  an  order  to  retire  to 
his  feat  at  Loches.  This  mandate  had  been 
extorted  from  Philip,  and  had  the  minifter  fub- 
mitted  in  filence,  he  might  have  been  reftored 
to  his  former  authority;  but  his  fiery  impatience 
confirmed,  for  ever,  his  fentence.  He  publifh- 
ed  a  fpirited  and  well  written  vindication  of  his 
conducl;  but  it  attacked,  with  fo  much  acrimony, 
mod  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  court,  that 
the  King  was  obliged  to  yield  up  his  own  in- 
clinations to  the  general  torrent  of  their  refent- 
ment.  A  fecond  decree  changed  his  exile  from 
his  paternal  feat  at  Loches  to  the  city  of  Toro, 
where  he  afterwards  died  of  chagrin,  which, 
as  the  Prefident  Henault,  quoting  the  words  of 
a  Spanifh  author,  obferves,  is  often  the  fate  of 
men  of  great  genius  difmilfed  from  office  and 
unaccuftomed  to  repofe.* 

The  fucceflbr  of  Olivarez  was  his  nephew, 
and  his  moft  implacable  enemy,  Don  Louis 
Haro  de  Gufman,  who  was  lefs  daring  and  mag- 
nificent in  his  projects,  but  more  cautious  than 

*  Henault.  Ab.  Chron.  ubi  fupra. 
VOL.  II.  2  M 
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his  predeceflbr.  His  adminiftration,  however, 
commenced  with  a  train  of  inaufpicious  events. 
At  Rocroi  the  Spanifh  infantry,  fo  long  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe,  was  broken  by  the 
impetuous  charge  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who, 
•with  the  illuftrious  title  of  Conde,  afterwards 
acquired  the  merited  furname  of  Great.  On  that 
bloody  field  the  flaughter  of  nine  thoufand 
Spaniards  attefted  the  decifive  victory  of  the 
French. 

In  Germany  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
A. D.  1644. 

was  equally  unfuccefsful.    The  career 

of  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  a  continued  feriesof 
victories.  The  banners  of  France  were  dif- 
played  on  the  walls  of  Spire,  Mentz,  Philipf- 
burg,  Worms,  Oppenheim,  Creutznac,  and 
Landau.  On  the  fide  of  Flanders,  Gravelines, 
after  a  bloody  fiege  of  two  months,  was  reduced 
by  the  French,  and  Sas  van  Gand,  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  But  in  Spain,  affairs  took  a  (ome- 
what  more  favourable  turn  :  Philip  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Lerida,  and  obliged  the  French  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Terragona. 

The   next  campaign   was  not  lefs 
A.  D.  1645. 

difaftrous  to  Spain  than  thofe  by  which 

it  had  been  preceded.  The  Imperialists  were 
defeated  in  feveral  aftions  in  Germany  :  in  the 
Netherlands  the  French  reduced  Mardyke,  Liuk, 
Bourbourg,Bethune3CafleljMervillejSt.Venant, 
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Lilliers,  Armentieres,  Comines,  Marchiennes, 
Lens,  Orchies,  and  Arleux.  The  Spaniards  re- 
took Caffel  and  Mardyke ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Orange  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Hulft.  On  the 
fide  of  the  Pyrenees  the  French  took  Rofas.  In 
Portugal  the  Spanifli  army,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Torrecufa,  was  defeated  by  the  Duke 
D'Albuquerque,  and  obliged  to  raife  the  liege 
of  Elvas. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year, 
Courtray  was  taken  by  the  French,  and 
Mardyke  after  a  fhort  but  bloody  fiege  of  feven- 
teen  days,  was  again  reduced  under  their  do- 
minion. The  Duke  of  Orleans  alfo  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  Furnes  and  Dunkirk.  Nor  were 
the  Spaniards  more  fuccefsful  by  fea  :  near  the 
coaft  of  Tufcany  their  fleet  was  defeated  by  that 
of  France  ;  but  in  Catalonia  the  fuccefles  of  the 
war  were  various,  and  neither  fide  gained  any 
decifive  advantage. 

The  gloom  which  a  rapid  feries  of  public  dif- 
afters  had  thrown  over  the  court  of  Madrid  was 
increafed  by  private  calamities.  Ifabella,  th'e 
confort  of  Philip,  had,  by  her  virtues,  acquired 
the  efteem  and  affection  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
her  death,  which  happened  at  this  juncture,  was 
the  more  regretted  as  it  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  Infant  Balthazar,  whofe  early  talents  feemed 
io  promife  the  future  profperity  of  the  kingdom, 
2  M  2 
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The  place  of  Ifabella  was  fupplied  by  the  Arch- 
duchefs  Mary  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  111.  and  the  celebration  of  the 
royal  nuptials  mingled  a  few  moments  of  feftivity 
with  the  miferies  of  war. 

In  Flanders  the  operations  of  the 
A.  D.  1647. 

campaign  were  numerous  and  com- 
plicated, and  the  fuccefles  were  nearly  balanced. 
In  Spain  the  Prince  de  Conde,  formerly  Duke 
d'Enghien,  was  obliged  io  raife  the  fiege  of 
Lerida,  after  fuflaining  confiderable  lofs  from 
the  defperate  forties  made  by  its  veteran  garri- 
fon.  In  Italy  the  arms  of  Spain  were  beginning 
to  gain  an  afcendency  over  thofe  of  France  ; 
but  the  junBion  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  with 
the  French,  and  the  revolt  of  Naples,  prevented 
the  Conftable  of  Caftile  from  making  any  great 
progrefs  in  that  quarter. 

Naples,  celebrated  for  its  happy  fituation,  its 
genial  climate,  its  fertile  environs,  its  com- 
merce, and  its  opulence,  although  far  removed 
from  the  hoflile  theatre,  feverely  felt  the  effecls 
of  thofe  wars  which  the  court  of  Madrid  waged 
on  the  diftant  frontiers  of  Flanders,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  people  vere  weighed  down 
under  the  burden  of  taxes,  which  had  been  in- 
ceflamly  multiplied  during  the  reigns  of  Philip 
IV.  and  his  two  predccefTors.  A  new  impoft  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  exhaufled  their  patience  : 
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at  this  critical  juncture  appeared  one  of  thofe 
daring  men,  who,  in  contemplating  the  public 
mifery,  lofe  fight  of  private  danger.  Thomas 
Aniello,  whofe  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
that  of  Maflaniello,  was  a  native  of  Amalfi  :  he 
earned  his  livelihood  by  the  felling  of  fifh  ; 
but  though  deflitute  of  education,  he  pofiefTed  a 
ready  eloquence  as  well  as  an  undaunted  fpirit. 
This  man  excited  a  mod  formidable  infurrec- 
tion.  An  officer  employed  to  collect  the  new 
tax  was  driven  from  the  market-place  ;  and  fo 
great  was  the  fury  of  the  populace  that  the  Vice- 
roy had  fcarcely  time  to  efcape  from  his  palace 
to  the  citadel.  The  infurre&ion  foon  became 
general  :  from  every  ftreet,  from  every  lane 
and  alley,  Naples  vomited  forth  her  indigent  and 
defperate  offspring,  and  above  eighty  thoufand 
Neapolitans  in  arms,  demanded  the  abolition 
of  taxes  and  the  federation  of  their  ancient 
privileges.  Don  Jofeph  Caraffa,  with  a  party 
of  his  adherents,  attempting  to  oppofe  them,  was 
overwhelmed  by  their  fury  :  his  head  was  cut 
off  and  expofed  on  a  pole,  and  his  body  \vas 
dragged  in  triumph  through  the  city.  The 
bloody  fpeftacle  appalled  the  Viceroy,  who,  fur- 
rounded  in  the  citadel  without  ftores  to  fuftain  a 
fiege,  apprehended  a  fimilar  fate.  Aniello  had 
ordered  the  pipes  to  be  cut  which  fupplied  the 
paftle  with  water ;  and  the  governor,  in  order  to 
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avoid  the  popular  fury,  was  glad  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  negotiation.  Through  the  mediation 
of  the  Cardinal  Archbifhop  of  Naples,  a  treaty 
was  concluded,  of  which  the  principal  articles 
were  the  reftitution  of  the  charters  granted  by 
Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.  and  the  abolition  of 
all  the  taxes  impofed  fince  the  reigns  of  thofe 
Princes,  together  with  a  general  amnefty  to  all 
concerned  in  the  infurre&ion. 

The  caufes  which  precipitated  the  fate  of 
Aniello  are  involved  in  myftery.  The  Spanifh 
writers  fay  that  he  grew  giddy  with  fuccefs,  and 
that,  dazzled  by  the  height  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained,his  difordered  understanding  impelled  him 
to  extravagances  which  expofed  him  to  the  indig- 
nation of  the  populace  ;  while  others  afiert  that 
he  drew  upon  himfelf  therefentmentof  his  follow- 
ers, by  endeavouring  to  confine  them  within  the 
limits  of  temperance  and  juftice  during  the  period 
which  elapfed  between  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  and  its  ratification  by  the  King.  The 
Prefident  Renault  afcribes  the  affaffination  of 
Aniello  to  the  Viceroy  :*  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nobility  artfully  improved  the  difcontents 
which  prevailed  between  the  demagogue  and  his 
followers,  who  foon  began  to  envy  the  authority 
which  he  exercifed  ;  and  fuch  is  the  unfteadinefs 

*  Abrege  Chronologique  ad  ^n,  1647. 
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of  that  hydra-headed  monfter,  the  multitude, 
that  the  banditti  of  Naples  either  perpetrated, 
or  willingly  permitted,  the  death  of  him  whom 
they  had  fo  lately  confidered  as  their  deliverer. 

The  death  of  Aniello  encouraged 
the  Viceroy  to  violate  the  treaty : 
a  fecond  revolt  took  place :  a  civil  war  was 
kindled  in  the  city  ;  and  Gennaro,  who  headed 
the  infurgents,  advifed  them  to  offer  the  crown 
to  the  Duke  of  Guife.  That  nobleman  yielded 
to  the  fplendid  temptation  ;  but  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine, who  governed  France  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XIV.  regarding  the  enterprife  as  romantic,  re- 
fufed  to  fupport  him  with  troops.  The  Duke, 
however,  in  an  open  boat,  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  Spanifh  cruifers,  and  fafely  reached  the 
coaft  of  Italy.  The  Neapolitans,  who  had 
flattered  themfelves  that  he  would  bring  to  their 
affiftance  a  powerful  armament,  began  to  repent 
of  the  ftep  which  they  had  taken  ;  and  the  arrival 
of  Don  John  of  Auftria,  the  natural  fon  of  Philip, 
with  a  ftrong  body  of  Spanifh  troops,  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  of  the  conteft  in  which 
they  had  engaged.  They  gladly  accepted  the' 
offer  of  an  amnefty  :  the  Duke  of  Guife  was 
made  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  Naples 
was  reduced  to  her  former  ftate  of  fubmiflion. 
In  the  mean  while  the  political  afpeft  of 
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Europe  was  beginning  to  change  fome  of  its 
features.  The  German  branch  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  exhaufted  by  a  long  and  difaftrous  war, 
already  meditated  a  peace  with  France  :  the 
Dutch  were  growing  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Mazarine,  and  fufpicious  of  his  defigns  ;  and 
Philip,  who  expeftcd  to  lofe  his  great  ally,  was 
defirous  of  diminishing  the  number  of  his 
enemies.  A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
court  of  Madrid  and  the  United  Provinces:  by 
which  the  latter  were  declared  free  and  indepen- 
dent ftates,  and  Spain  relinquifhed  all  thofe 
objects  for  which  fhe  had  maintained  a  war  of 
feventy  years  duration,  at  an  enormous  expenfe 
of  blood  and  treafure. 

This  treaty  was  foon  followed  by  another  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris;  -and 
Philip  IV.  while  engaged  in  a  doubtful  war  with 
Catalonia  and  Portugal,  was  left  to  contend  alone 
againft  the  rifing  power  of  France.  The  exer- 
tions, however,  which  he  made,  were  not  un- 
worthy the  ancient  glory  of  Spain.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  Archduke  Leopold  commenced 
his  martial  career  with  vigour  and  fuccefs  ;  but 
he  funk  before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the 
great  Conde.  After  taking  Courtray  and  Fumes, 
he  was  totally  defeated  at  Lens,  with  the  lofs 
of  eight  thoufand  veterans  killed,  wounded,  and 
prifoners. 
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But  the  fpirit  of  difcord,  which  had  threatened 
to  fubvert,  protected  the  throne  of  Philip  ;  and 
France,  as  well  as  Spain,  became  the  theatre  of 
faflion  and  inteftine  commotion.  By  the  in- 
trigues of  Mazarine,  the  Prince  of  Conde  was 
obliged  to  quit  France  and  feek  refuge  in  Spain, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  refpeft  due  to 
his  rank  and  his  talents,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  confiderable  body  of  troops. 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  now  a  rebel  againft  his 
fovereign,  and  a  general  in  the  fervice  of  Spain, 
was  oppofed  to  the  famous  Marefchal  Turenne,  a 
rival  not  inferior  tohimfelfin  military  renown, 
and  both  maintained  the  reputation  which  they 
had  long  pofiefled  of  being  the  mofl  fkilful  com- 
manders in  Europe.  Near  Stenai,  Turenne 
forced  the  Spanifh  lines;  but  amidft  the  terror 
and  confufion  of  defeat,  Conde  preferved  the 
luftre  of  his  former  glory  :  with  two  regiments 
alone  he  checked  the  purfuit  of  the  victors,  and 
faved  the  army  of  Spain  from  deftruciion. 

In  Catalonia  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
vigour.  The  Marquis  of  Montero  had  reduced 
Tortofa  ;  a"nd  Don  John  of  Auftria,  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanifh  army,  advanced  to  Barcelona., 
During  the  fpace  of  fifteen  months  a  gallant  re- 
fiftance  was  made  by  the  French  garrifon  ;  but 
Don  John  pufhed  his  attacks  with  an  ardour 
that  overbore  all  oppofition.  The  French  fur- 
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rendered  by  capitulation  :  the  inhabitants  obtain- 
ed a  general  amnefty  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
Rofa?,  the  whole  Province  of  Catalonia  again 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Philip.  In  Italy 
the  arms  of  Spain  had  wrefted  Cafal  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  :  in  Flanders  the  Spaniards  had  re- 
captured Gravelines  and  Dunkirk  ;  but  Lan- 
drecy  and  Quefnoy  were  fucceflively  furren- 
dered  to  the  Marefchal  de  Turenne.  St  Guillian 
was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  perfon ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde  was  unable  to  turn  the  tide  of 
fortune  in  favour  of  Spain.  That  illuftrious 
commander,  however,  maintained  his  former 
reputation,  and,  feconded  by  Don  John  of 
Auftria,  forced  the  lines  of  Turenne  before  the 
walls  of  Valenciennes. 

Philip,  in  the  mean  while,  faw  himfelf  attacked 
by  a  new  and  formidable  enemy.  The  addrefs 
of  Cardinal  Mazarine  had  attached  to  his  interefts 
the  ufurper  Cromwell,  who  then  governed 
England.  The  political  judgment  of  Cromwell 
has  been  arraigned  by  pofterity  for  affifting 
France  in  exalting  herfelf  on  the  ruins  of 
Spain.  The  experience  of  after  times  has  fhewn 
the  effects  of  this  erroneous  policy;  but  in  that 
age,  and  in  thofe  immediately  preceding,  the 
exorbitant  power  of  Spain  had  been  the  terror 
of  Europe  ;  and  ever  fince  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  a  war  with  that  country  had  been  a 
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popular  meafure  with  the  Englifh  nation.  An 
elegant  and  judicious  hiftorian,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  obferves,  that  "Nothing 
"  can  give  a  more  ftriking  idea  of  the  afcen- 
*'  dency  which  it  had  acquired,  and  of  the  terror 
"  which  it  had  infpired,  than  that  after  its  vigour 
*4  was  fpent  in  extraordinary  exertions  of  its 
"  ftrength,  after  Spain  was  become  only  the 
"  fhadow  of  a  great  name,  and  its  monarchs  were 
"  funk  into  debility  and  dotage,  the  Houfe  of 
"  Auftria  ftill  continued  to  be  formidable.  Thci- 
"  nations  of  Europe  had  fo  often  felt  its  fuperior 
"  power,  and  had  been  fo  conftantly  employed  in 
"  guarding  againft  it,  that  the  dread  of  it  had 
"  become  a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  influence 
"of  which  remained  when  the  caufes,  which  had 
"  formed  it,  had  ceafed  to  exift."*  Thefe  politi- 
cal ideas  might  probably  have  the  fame  influence 
on  Cromwell  as  on  the  other  ftatefmenofEuropej 
but  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved  that  his  precarious 
fituation  taught  him  to  look  to  prefent  and 
private  advantage.  He  knew  that  the  defencelefs 
ftate  of  the  Spanifh  colonies  afforded  him  a  fair 
opportunity,  not  only  of  dtftinguifhing  his  ad- 
miniftration  by  a  fuccefsful  war,  but  alfo  of 
eftablifhing  his  abfolute  power  in  England  by 


*  Robertfon's  Hift.  Charles  V.  vol  4.  p.  344. 
2  N  2 
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means  of  the  treafure  of  Mexico  and  Peru.* 
But  if  the  Proteftor  neither  difcerned  nor  con- 
fulted  the  true  interefts  of  England,  impartial 
hiftory  will  allow  that  he  difplayed  both  energy 
and  fkill  in  calling  her  refources  into  a£lion. 
A  confiderable  fquadron,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
•was  fent  to  attack  Hifpaniola.  Through  the 
ill  judged  mealurrs  of  the  military  commander, 
the  expedition  failed  in  regard  to  its  primary 
May  17.  objeft  ;  but  the  important  ifland  of 
A.  .  i  55.  jamajca  was  annexed  to  the  Britifh 
empire. t 

Another  fleet  was  intruded  to  the 
command  of  Blake,  whofe  name  foon 
became  the  glory  of  England  and  the  terror  of 
Spain.  His  cruifers  fwept  the  Mediterranean, 
and  intercepted  the  galleons  in  the  Atlantic. 
Near  Cadiz,  Blake  and  Montague  took  two  prizes 
of  an  immenfe  value,  and  burned  in  the  harbour 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  ifland  of  Tenariff,  the 
homeward  bound  fleet  from  Peru.  On  this 
occafion  the  Englifh  gained  nothing  but  glory  ; 


*  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Cromwell  was  prompted  to  undertake  this 
war  againft  Spain  by  Thomas  Gage,  who  had  been  a  prieft  in  Mexico, 
aud  who  reprcfented  to  the  Proteflor  the  wealth  and  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Spanifh  colonies.  Vide  Bumet,  p.  74. 

Gage  wrote  a  book-  on  the  iubje£t,  which  is  now  become  extremely 
fcarce :  it  abounds  with  exaggerations  and  mifreprcfentations.  It  has 
been  fuppofed  that  Cromwell's  chief  motive  for  this  war  was  to  obtain 
money  without  depending  on  the  parliament.  We  1  wood,  p.  too. 

t  Clarendon,  vol.  3.  p.  454. 
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but  the  Spaniards  fuftained  a  very  great  lofs  in 
(hips,  men,  moneys  and  merchandife. 

England  and  Fiance  now   became 
A.  D.  1657.  Ac 

more     clolely   united   againlt  Spain. 

A  treaty  offenfive  and  defenfive  was  concluded 
between  Cromwell  and  Cardinal  Mazarine. 
Their  combined  forces  fuccefilvely  reduced 
Montmedy,  St.  Venant,  and  Mardyke.  In  the 
following  year,  Marefchal  Turenne, 
with  the  French  army  and  the  Englifh 
auxiliaries,  befieged  Dunkirk  ;  and  Don  John 
of  Auftria,  with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  advancing 
to  its  relief,  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  twelve 
hundred  killed  and  two  thoufand  prifoners.* 
Dunkirk  foon  after  furrendered  to  Mdrefchal 
Turenne,  and  with  Mardyke,  was  delivered  up 
to  Cromwell,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty. 

In  Portugal  the  death  of  John  IV.  revived 
the  hopes  of  Philip,  and  prompted  him  to  new 
exertions.  A  formidable  army,  animated  by 
the  prefence  of  the  minifter  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  was  fent  to  the  frontier;  and  the  Portu- 
guefe  troops,  who  had  inverted  Bajadoz,  retired 
at  his  approach.  Don  Louis,  encouraged  by 
their  retreat,  advanced  and  laid  fiege  to  Elvas. 
The  throne  of  Portugal  was  filled  by  a  feeble 


*  Whitelock,  p.  673. 
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infant ;  but  the  Dowager  Oireen  difplayed,  in 
age,  the  fame  fpirit  which,  in  her  youth,  had  ani- 
mated her  confort  to  afpire  to  the  crown.  Her 
voice  roufed  her  fubje&s  to  arms :  under  the 
Marquis  of  Caftagliano,  the  forces  of  Portugal 
prelfed  forward  towards  the  Guadiana.  The 
Spaniards  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  St. 
Germain,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  approved  (kill 
and  experience,  who?  confiding  in  the  ancient 
renown  and  difcipline  of  his  troops,  ventured  to 
engage  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
The  event  was  unfavourable  to  Spain  :  in  lefs 
than  an  hour  the  Duke  of  St.  Germain  was 
killed  :  his  foldiers  gave  way  :  a  furious  charge, 
made  by  the  Ponuguefe,  increafed  their  con- 
fufion ;  and  from  a  neighbouring  eminence, 
Don  Louis  de  Haro  beheld  the  total  defeat  of 
the  army. 

The  court  of  Madrid  now  reluQantly  con- 
feffcd  that  the  refources  of  Spain  were  inade- 
quate to  the  multiplied  fcenes  of  hoftility  in 
which  the  kingdom  was  involved.  The  arms  of 
Turenne  were  dill  victorious  in  Flanders,  nor 
could  even  a  hope  be  cherifhed  that  Spain, 
cxhaufted  by  fo  long  and  fodifaftrous  a  feries  of 
•wars,  could  maintain  a  fuccefsful  conteft  with 
Portugal,  France,  and  En-gland.  Her  efforts  had 
exceeded  her  ftrength  :  her  martial  youth  were 
Slaughtered  :  her  finances  ruined  :  her  manu- 
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failures  extinguifhed  :  her  fields  deferted  :  and 
peace  alone  could  enable  her  again  to  raife  her 
drooping  head. 

To  attain  this  defirable  objeft  a  negotiation 
was  entered  into  with  France,  and  fortunately 
for  Philip,  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  governed 
Louis  XIV.  with  abfolute  fway,  was  difpofed  to 
put  an  end  to  a  ruinous  war.  The  conferences 
took  place  in  the  Ifle  of  Pheafants,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  kingdoms,  where  Don  Louis  de 
Haro  and  Cardinal  Mazarine  appeared  as  the 
reprefentatives  of  their  refpeQive  fovereigns. 
The  oftentatious  pomp  of  the  Spanifii  minifter 
was  calculated  to  difguife  the  poverty  of  his 
country  :  twelve  coaches,  preceded  by  forty  led 
horfes,  and  followed  by  as  many  mules  with 
trappings  of  gold  and  filver,  embofled  with 
valuable  gems,  advanced  in  folemn  and  fplendid 
proceffion  ;  and  his  train  was  compofed  of  the 
inoft  illuftrious  knights  of  the  three  military 
orders  ;*  nor  did  he,  in  his  interview  with 
Mazarine,  forget  his  own  dignity  or  that  of 
Spain.  In  the  difpute  relating  to  precedency 
fome  time  was  confumed  ;  but  the  Spanifh 
minifter  vindicated,  with  inflexible  conftancy, 
the  equal  pretenfions  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
and  his  refolute  perfeverance  proved  fuccefsful. 


*  Of  St.  Jago,  Alcantara,  and  Calatrava, 
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The  conferences  terminated  in  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  confirmed  to 
France  the  Provinces  of  Rouflilion  and  Alface, 
and  beftowed  the  hand  of  the  Infanta,  with  a 
portion  of  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of 
gold,  on  Louis,  who  folemnly  renounced  every 
claim  of  fucceflion  that  might  devolve  on  him  or 
his  heirs  in  right  of  the  marriage.  The  French 
monarch  reftored  Lorrain  to  its  Duke,  and  the 
cities  of  St.  Omers,  Ypres,  Menin,  and  Oude- 
narde,  to  Spain,  and  confented  to  pardon  the 
rebellion  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  to  rein- 
itate  him  in  his  former  poffeflions.  Philip,  on 
his  fide,  relinquifhed  Verceil  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Reggio  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Monaco  to  its  Prince,  and  Juliers  to 
the  Duke  of  Newbourg. 

Thus  ended  the  war  which,  during  the  fpace  of 
twenty-five  years,  had  been  waged  between 
France  and  Spain.  This  hiftorical  fummary  has 
only  exhibited  a  (ketch  of  its  principal  events : 
the  battles  and  fieges  were  numerous;  and  the 
particular  details  would  fill  many  volumes.  In 
a  general  view,  it  fuffices  to  obferve  that  this 
long  and  fanguinary  conteft,  directed  by  the 
genius  of  Richelieu  and  of  Mazarine,  eflablifhed 
the  afcendency  of  France,  and  precipitated  the 
decline  of  Spain. 
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A.  b.  From  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 

1660,  i665.  tlie  reign  of  Philip  IV  was  protraaed 

through  five  inglorious  years.  The  bloody 
ftruggle  with  France  was  ended;  but  Spain  was 
ftill  doomed  to  fuffer  the  calamities  of  war.  The 
recovery  of  Portugal  remained  the  darling  objecl 
of  the  court  of  Madrid;  and,  in  the  profecution 
of  that  enterprife,  Philip  and  his  minifters  were 
mournfully  convinced  that  the  refources  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  exhaufted  by  vifionary  pro- 
jects, were  left  unequal  to  the  conqueft  of  that 
narrow  territory.  Don  John  of  Auftria  reduced 
the  towns  of  Arunches  and  Alconchel;  but  the 
courage  of  the  Portuguese  was  confirmed  by  their 
alliance  with  Charles  II.  who,  being  reftored  to 
the  throne  of  England,  had  efpoufed  the  Princefs 
Catharine,  fifter  to  their  monarch.  The  progrefs 
of  Don  John  of  Auftria  was  far  from  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  fanguine  expectations  of  the  Spanifh 
minifters:  by  the  capture  of  Evora  he  fpread 
confirmation  through  Lifbon  ;  but  the  fcarcity 
of  provifions  obliged  him  to  retreat.  His  rear 
was  attacked  by  the  Portuguefe  army,  led  on  by 
the  Count  of  Schomberg  :  he  was  obliged  to  pafs 
through  a  narrow  defile  :  the  heights  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy  : .  the  Spaniards,  Were  fur- 
prifed  and  overwhelmed  :  their  commander 
endeavoured  to  reftore  their  broken  ranks  and 
revive  their  courage ;  but  his  efforts  were  in 
VOL.  ii.  2  o 
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vain :  they  fled  in  confufion,  and  not  lefs  than 
four  thoufand  perifhed. 

Thegarrifons  of  Flanders,and  of  the  Milanefe, 
were  drained  to  raife  a  third  and  laft  army  ;  and 
the  command  was  given  to  the  Marquis  of  Cara- 
cena,  who  boafted  that,  in  a  fingle  campaign,  he 
would  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Lifbon.  But  on 
the  plain  of  Claros,  near  Villa  Viciofa,  he  faw 
his  prefumption  confounded,  tn  a  bloody  con- 
flict, which  lafted  eight  hours,  he  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  Portuguefe  army,  commanded 
by  Count  Schomberg  and  the  Marquis  of  Mari- 
alva :  of  the  Spaniards  four  thoufand  were 
killed  and  as  many  made  prifoners ;  and  thofe 
who  efcaped,  being  broken  and  difperfed, 
fought  fhelter  in  the  fortified  towns  on  their  own 

frontier. 

Difeafe,  and  a  long  train  of  difappointment, 

had  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the  conftitution 
of  Philip  :  with  this  laft  difaftrous  event  his  cup 
of  affliction  overflowed  :  the  letter,  which  com- 
municated the  unwelcome  intelligence,  dropped 
from  his  hand:  endeavouring  to  fmother  his 
anxiety  under  the  fentiments  of  pious  refigna- 
tion,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  !"  but 
his  feelings  overpowered  his  ftrength  ;  and  he 
immediately  fell  fenfelefs  into  the  arms  of  his 
attendants.  He  recovere^from  his  fwoon  to 
hear  the  murmurs  of  his  fubje&s,  and  receive 
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the  depreflfing  intelligence  of  another  irruption 
of  the  Portuguefe  into  Andalufia.  A  general 
defpondency  prevailed  through  the  nation,  and 
extended  itfelf  to  the  court:  the  minifters  re- 
nounced their  fplendid  pretenfions  and  vifionary 
hopes ;  while  Philip  himfelf,  wearied  out  by  a 
long  and  troublefome  reign,  exprefied  a  wifh  to 
clofe  his  laft  moments  in  tranquillity,  and  ack- 
nowledged the  neceflity  of  a  peace  with  Portugal. 
But  Providence  did  not  permit  him  to  enjoy 
the  happinefs  which  he  defired.  Before  a  nego- 
tiation commenced,  he  was  feized  with  a  dyfen- 
tery,  which  baffled  the  fkill  of  the  phyficians,  and 
he  beheld  the  approach  of  death  with  compofure. 
The  ftiort  fpace  of  time  that  remained,  he  em- 
ployed in  fecuring  to  his  infant  fon  the  fucceffion 
to  the  throne  :  he  affigned  to  his  confort  the 
Regency,  and  appointed  a  council  to  aflift  her 
with  advice.  After  having  made  thefe  arrange- 
ments Philip  IV.  expired  in  the 
A.  D.  1665. 

lixty-hrit  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-fourth  of  his  reign,  which  'had  been  as 
bloody  and  turbulent  as  any  recorded  in  hiftory. 
From  the  day  of  his  acceffion  to  that  of  his 
death,  Spain  never  enjoyed  one  moment  of 
peace. 

The    long  feries  of  public  calamities  which 
fatally  diftinguifhe^Jiis  reign,  have  fcrved,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  obfcure  his  character.  Afcend- 
3  o  2 
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ing  the  throne  at  an  early  age,  he  was  eafily 
prevailed  on  to  refign  himfelf  up  to  voluptuous 
eafe  :  the  ambition  of  Olivartz,  whofe  ruling 
paffion  was  the  luft  of  power,  employed  every 
means  to  eftrange  him  from  bufmefs ;  and 
habits  of  indolence  rendeied  him  the  Have  of 
his  minifters.  Yet  the  natural  genius  of  Philip 
IV.  was  far  from  defpicable  :  he  could  fpeak 
with  energy  and  eloquence.  He  encouraged  the 
fludy  of  letters  and  the  arts  by  his  application  as 
well  as  his  patronage  :  he  difplayed  his  literary 
attainments  in  the  compofuion  of  a  tragedy  ;  and 
the  additions  which  he  made  to  the  n.afiy  pile  of 
the  Efcurial,  remain,  to  this  day,  the  monu- 
ments of  his  magnificence  and  tafte. 
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Acceflion  of  Charles  II.— Calamitous  ftate  of  Spa'n. — Peace  with  Portu- 
gal.— War  between  Spain  and  France. — Pence  coocluded. —  F&cuons 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid.— ^Elevation  and  fall  of  Nitard. — Elevauo  i  of 
Valenzuela. — His  chara&er.—  Difordersdflate  of  the  Spamih  fir.a-.ces. 
— Confederacy  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany,  againft  Fiance. — 
Operations  of  the  war. — Power  and  popularity  of  Valepzuela. — 
Defeat  of  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  Holland  by  the  French. — 
Downfal  of  Valenzuela. — Don  John  of  Auftria  appointed  to  the 
miniftry.— Ill  fuccel's  of  the  allies  — Peace  of  Nimeguen.— Death  of 
Don  John  of  Auftria. — Extreme  poverty  ai.d  depreffion  of  Spain. — 
Adminiftration  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeh. — UnfuccefsfuJ  war 
with  France. — A  truce  concluded. — League  between  the  cabinets  of 
Madrid,  Vienna,  London,  Turin,  and  the  Hngue>  againft  France. — 
Operations  of  the  war. — Peace  of  Ryfwick. — Intrigues  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  on  the  fubjefl  of  the  Spanifh  (ucceffion. — Treaties  of  par- 
tition.— Teftament  of  Charles  II. — -His  death. — His  character.' — 
View  of  the  caufes  of  the  depopulation  and  decline  of  Spain. 

CHARLES  II.  was  only  three  years  of  age 
when  the  death  of  his  father  devolved  on  him 
the  crown  of  Spain;  an  inheritance  furrounded 
with  troubles  and  difficulties.  Forty-four  years 
of  inceflant  war,#and  almoft  invariable  defeat, 
had  exhaufted  the  refources  of  the  nation  :  pef- 
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tilei.ce  and  famine  contributed  to  fwell  the  long 
lilt  of  public  calamities:  the  infant  hands  of 
Charles  were  unable  to  fway  the  fceptre  :  diffen- 
tions  between  the  Queen  Regent  and  the  nobility 
weakened  and  unhinged  the  government :  while 
the  court  was  divided  into  factions,  the  kingdom 
was  threatened  with  invafion  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  fo  often  carried  their  victorious  arms 
into  the  centre  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
were  unable  to  defend  their  own  territory. 
Another  irruption  of  the  Portuguefe  into  Eftre- 
madura  had  expofed  the  weaknefs  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  menaces  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  minifters 

of  Madrid  to  conclude  a   treaty    of 
A.  D. 1668. 

peace  with  Portugal,  which,  after    a 

war  of  twenty-eight  years,  iecured  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  while  the  ftorm  burft  upon  Spain 
from  the  quarter  which  fhe  moft  dreaded.  Louis 
XIV.  on  receiving  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  Maria, 
had  folemniy  renounced  all  claims  of  fucceflion 
which  might  arife  from  the  rights  of  that  Princefs. 
But  amidft  the  interference  of  political  interefts, 
the  moft  facred  treaties  are  often  difregarded. 
The  French  monarch,  with  a  powerful  army, 
conduced  by  Turenne,  bu*ft  into  the  Nether- 
lands. His  banners  were  inftantly  difplayed 
from  the  walls  of  Ath,  Tournay,  Oudenarde, 
Ceurtray,.Oarleroi3  and  Lifle;  and  the  Prince 
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of  Conde  reduced,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  Province 
of  Franche  Compte.  But  although  the  native 
refources  of  Spain  were  inadequate  to  her 
defence,  (he  derived  protection  from  the  policy 
of  her  neighbours.  The  refentment  which  the 
Dutch  had  fo  long  entertained  againft  the  court 
of  Madrid,  was  buried  in  their  jealoufy  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  France :  the  progrefs  of 
Louis,  in  the  Netherlands,  alarmed  them  for  their 
independence  ;  and  they  formed  a  league  with 
England  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  fet  bounds  to 
his  progrefs.  In  confequence  of  fo  powerful  a 
mediation,  the  King  of  France  confented  to  liften 
to  propofals  of  peace.  Spain  regained  her  au- 
thority over  Franche  Compte,  but  Louis  retained 
his  important  acquifitions  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  mean  while  the  court  of  Madrid  was 
fplit  into  various  faftions.  The  principal  favou- 
rite and  counfellor  of  the  Queen  Regent  was 
Everard  Nitard,  a  German  Jefuit,  who,  in  the 
capacity  of  her  confeflbr,  had  acquired  an  entire 
afcendency  over  that  Princefs,  and  obtained  the 
important  office  of  Inquifitor  General.  The 
authority  of  this  minifter  was  oppofed  by  Don 
John  of  Auftria :  the  principal  nobles  ranged 
themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  few  chofen  followers,  marched  to 
Madrid,  and  infifted  on  the  difmiflal  of  Nitard. 
The  Queen  declared  her  intention  of  vindicating 
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her  authority  by  arms ;  but  her  orders  to  aflem- 
ble  the  troops  were  neglefted  or  tardily  obeyed  ; 
and  her  conftancy  being  fhaken  by  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  fhe  confented  to  the  removal 
of  her  favourite,  whofe  banilhment  was  con- 
cealed under  the  fpecious  name  of  an  embafly 
to  Rome,  where  her  patronage  procured  him 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal. 

Her  vengeance,  however,  foon  burft  on  his 
perfecutor.  The  popular  pretence  which  had 
fan&ioned  the  appearance  of  Don  John  of  Auftria 
in  arms  no  longer  remained  ;  and  the  Queen 
fenthim  an  order  to  retire  to  the  diftance  of 
thirty  miles  from  Madrid.  The  difcontents  of 
the  people,  however,  ftill  continued,  and  Don 
John  was  preparing  to  have  recourfe  to  arms, 
but  a  negotiation  taking  place,  he  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Arragon  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Offuna, 
another  of  the  factious  nobles,  was  appeafed  by 
receiving  the  government  of  Milan.  But  in  the 
compromile  of  parties  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  were  negle6led, 
or  ftudioufly  pafled  over  in  filence. 

After  the  difmiflal  of  Nitard,  the  Queen 
Regent  foon  made  choice  of  a  new  favourite. 
Ferdinand  de  Valenzuela,  a  gentleman  of  fmall 
fortune,  a  native  of  Ronda,  in  the  Province  of 
Grenada,  had  been  compelled  by  neceffity,  or 
allured  by  ambition,  to  quit  the  tranqillity  of 
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a  fmall  city  for  the  buftle  of  the  capital.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  train  of  the  Duke  dellnfan- 
tado,  and  accompanied  that  nobleman  in  his 
embafiy  to  Rome.  The  gracefulnefs  of  his  per- 
fon  and  addrefs,  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  difcourfe,  prepoffefled  in  his 
favour  all  thofe  who  approached  him  or  enjoyed 
his  converfation  :  his  natural  genius  was  im- 
proved by  ftudy  :  he  pofleffed  and  cultivated  a 
happy  talent  for  poetry,  and  his  verfes  were 
equally  admired  for  their  elegance  and  pathos. 
But  he  was  particularly  fortunate  in  acquiring  the 
favour  of  his  matter,  whofe  patronage,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Madrid,  procured  his  admiffion  among 
the  knights  of  the  honourable  order  of  St.  Jago. 
The  death  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  for  a 
moment,  clouded  his  hopes  and  reduced  him  to 
great  diftrefs ;  but  his  fanguine  temper  never 
fuffered  him  to  defpond,  and  whatever  might  be 
ihe  preffure  of  prefent  events  he  always  looked 
forward  with  confidence.  He  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  Nitard,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  and  the  Inquifitor  General,  who  per- 
ceived him  to  be  fubtile,  bold,  and  intriguing, 
foon  honoured  him  with  his  friendfhip.  By  efpouf- 
ing  Eugenia,  a  German  lady,  one  of  the  Queen's 
female  attendants,  Valenzuela  eftablifhed  his 
fortune  on  a  ftill  broader  balis.  The  fall  of  his 
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patron,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  greateft 
calamities,  proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  his 
fubfequent  grandeur.  The  efteem  of  Nitard, 
and  his  marriage  with  Eugenia,  had  preferred 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  : 
the  advantages  of  youth,  beauty,  and  addrefs,  re- 
commended him  to  her  patronage  :  he  acquired 
her  confidence,  and  was  fuppofed  to  (hare  her 
pleafures  ;  and  fhe  was  induftrious  in  heaping 
honours  on  the  objeft  of  her  efteem  or  affe&ion. 
She  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis,  con- 
ferred  on  him  the  office  of  mailer  of  the  horfe, 
and  created  him  a  grandee  of  Spain,  while  the 
pride  of  the  Caftilian  nobles  was  wounded  at 
feeing  thofe  honours,  which  they  held  in  the 
higheft  veneration,  beftowed  on  a  perfon  of 
obfcure  extraction. 

The  Spanifh  monarchy,  in  the  mean  while, 
was  affli&ed  with  all  the  evils  that  could  flow 
from  a  weak  and  corrupt  adminiftration.  In 
America  the  Buccaneers,  a  daring  race  of  free- 
booters, collected  from  every  nation,  ranged 
the  feas  with  impunity  ;  and,  not  content  with 
preying  on  the  commerce  of  Spain,  they  had  the 
audacity  to  attack  her  colonies.  But  the  fcenes 
of  rapine  and  defeat,  which  laid  wafte  herdiftant 
pofleflions,  were  not  more  diftrefling  than  the 
negleft  and  profufion  which  characterized  her 
government  at  home.  The  people  renewed 
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their  clamours,  and  to  footh  their  angry  fpirits 
the  Regent  inftituted  a  council  for  examining 
and  retrenching  the  ufelefs  expenfes  of  the  court. 
But  this  committee,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe, 
was  far  from  anfwering  its  oftenfible  purpofe. 
The  members,  attentive  only  to  their  private 
interefts,  were  blind  to  the  frauds  of  the  finan- 
ciers, and,  joining  in  every  fpecies  of  peculation, 
increafed  the  abufes  which  they  were  appointed 
to  fupprefs.  A  crowd  of  public  officers  fwallow- 
ed  up  immenfe  fums.  Some  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  enormous  advantages  which  they 
ufurped,  from  the  falary  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  who  derived  from  his 
office  an  annual  income  of  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand  ducats  per  annum — a  fum  more  than  equi- 
valent to  as  many  pounds  fterling  at  the  prefent 
day.  At  this  corrupt  and  inglorious  period  the 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
nearly  divided  between  the  Buccaneers  of 
'America  and  the  rapacious  minifters  of  Madrid  ; 
and  a  very  fmall  remnant  was  fpared  to  fupport 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  to  maintain  the 
naval  and  military  eftablifhinents. 

In  one  inftance,  however,  the  court 
A-  D.  1672. 

of  Madrid  difplayed  a  trait  of  mag- 
nanimity  which    contributed    to   maintain    the 
balance   of    power    in   Europe.      Louis    XIV. 
ftrengthened  by  the  alliance   of  England,   had 
a  P  2 
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commencedanunjuftancl  unprovoked  waragainft 
the  Dutch;  and  his  rapid  progrefs  threatened 
their  republic  with  fubjugation.  He  employed 
all  his  addrefs  to  fecure  the  neutrality  of  Spain ; 
but  the  Queen  Regent  refitted  his  felicitations. 
Both  the  branches  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  under- 
took the  protection  of  the  United  Provinces. 
The  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  declared  war 
againft  France  ;  and  the  combined  armies  of 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Germany,  by  a  train  of  rapid 
fuccefies,  obliged  Louis  to  abandon  his  con- 
quefts.  But  in  order  to  counterbalance  his  dif- 
grace  in  the  Netherlands,  he  entered  Tranche 
Compte  with  a  powerful  army,  and,  in  lefs  than 
fix  weeks,  reduced  that  province.  In  Sicily  the 
inhabitants  of  Meffina,  being  driven  to  revolt 
by  the  oppreffions  of  their  governor,  invoked 
and  obtained  the  affiftance  of  France.  During 
the  fpace  of  three  years  the  court  of  Madrid 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  extort  their  lubmiflibn; 
but  at  length  the  Meffinefe  finding  the  arrogance 
of  their  new  more  intolerable  than  the  rapacity 
of  their  old  matters,  were  willing  again  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Spain. 

In  Germany  and  Flanders  the  war  was  carried 
on  with  activity  :  the  imperial  armies  received 
three  fucceflive  and  bloody  defeats  from  Mare- 
fchal  Turenne  ;  but  the  confederate  forces  of 
Spain  and  Holland,  in  many  a  fevere  engage- 
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ment,  bravely  difputed  the  hoaours  of  the  field 
with  the  troops  and  the  generals  of  France. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  now  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen,  the  period  fixed  by 
the  will  of  his  father  for  his  entering  on  the  ad- 
miniftration.  But  the  young  monarch  was  be- 
wildered amidft  the  factions  of  his  court.  Don 
John  of  Auftria  and  the  Dowager  Queen  dif- 
puted the  honour  of  directing  the  councils  of 
the  fovereign.  The  influence  of  the  latter  pre- 
vailed :  Don  John  was  ordered  to  retire  to 
Saragofla;  and  under  the  fanclion  of  the  Queen, 
Valenzuela  held,  in  the  name  of  Charles,  the 
reins  of  government. 

The  Sparufh  hiftorians  have  condemned  the 
prefumption  of  that  fucce^ful  adventurer;  but 
the  impartial  judgment  of  pofterity  will  allow 
that  the  principal  crime  of  Ferdinando Valenzuela 
was  his  obfcure  extraction.  Confcious  of  the 
hatred  of  the  grandees,  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
gratiate himfelf  with  the  people.  His  care 
poured  plenty  into  Madrid  ;  and  the  citizens, 
who  had  long  complained  of  the  monopolies  of 
corn,  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  the  fruits 
of  his  judicious  and  vigilant  adminiftration. 
Ambitious  of  the  title  of  friend  of  the  people, 
he  was  folicitous  to  gratify  the  paffion  of  the 
Spaniards  for  public  fpeclacles.  Tournaments 
and  bull  fights  were  daily  exhibited.  Dramatic 
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pieces,  compofed  by  the  minifter  himfelf,  were 
reprefented,  and  the  multitude,  who  were 
gratuitoufly  admitted  as  fpeftators,  applauded 
the  liberality  and  genius  of  the  author. 

The  war  againft  France  prefented  an  aftive 
but  unfuccefsful  fcene.  A  feries  of  naval  dif- 
afters  overwhelmed  the  hopes  of  Spain.  Her 
fleet,  combined  with  that  of  Holland,  had  been 
broken  by  the  fquadrons  of  France  near  Meffina: 
the  confederates  retrieved  their  difgrace  in  a 
fecond  engagement,  rendered  memorable  by  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  Admiral  De 
Ruyter;*  but  in  a  third  and  more  decifive  en- 
gagement, the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and 
Holland  were  totally  defeated  with  the  lofs  of 
five  thoufand  men,  and  twelve  large  fhips  of  war 
burned,  funk,  or  otherwife  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
French  riding  triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean, 
menaced  Naples  and  Sicily. 

The  hatred  which  the  grandees  entertained 
againft  Valenzuela,  impelled  them  to  attribute 
to  his  adminiftration  all  thofe  difaftrous  events, 
inftead  of  afcribing  them  to  their  true  fource, 
the  exhaufted  refources  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  been  iavimed  in  ufelefs  wars  by  the  am- 


*  Michael  Adrian  De  Ruyter  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  aftion 
with  the  French  Admiral  Du  Quefneon  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  April  27th, 
1676,  and  died  on  the  29th  ;  an  elegant  monument  is  creeled  to  his 
memory  in  the  new  church  at  Amflerdam. 
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bition  of  former  Kirvgs  and  minifters.  Charles 
fluctuated  for  fome  time  between  the  rival 
factions  that  diftra&ed  his  court;  but  at  length 
he  conceived  a  jealoufy  of  the  influence  of  his 
mother.  The  bondage  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  Queen,  was  painted  to  him  in  the  moft  lively 
colours  by  the  adherents  of  Don  John  of  Auftria, 
and  the  reprefentation  made  fo  deep  an  im- 
preffion  on  his  mind  that,  accompanied  by  a 
fingle  domeftic,  he  efcaped  from  the  palace  and 
repaired  to  Buen  Retiro.  A  council  was  called 
of  the  principal  grandees;  and  a  royal  mandate 
required  the  Queen  to  confine  herfelf  within  the 
limits  of  the  Efcurial.  Her  meafures  had  long 
been  offenfive  to  the  nobles,  and  her  imprudence 
had  alienated  the  affeflions  of  the  multitude. 
In  a  moment  of  thoughtlefs  paflion  me  had  faid 
that  (he  could  not  be  fatisfied  "  until  fhe  had  re- 
"  duced  the  common  people  of  Spain  to  wear 
"  cloaths  made  of  rufhes."  The  unguarded  ex- 
preflion  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  ; 
and  the  people  of  Madrid  rejoiced  at  the  ter- 
mination of  her  power. 

The  removal  of  the  Queen  mother,  from  au- 
thority, proved  fatal  to  her  favourite.  Don 
John  of  Auftria  gained  the  afcendency  at  court  \ 
and  he,  as  well  as  the  other  grandees  of  Spain, 
cherifhed  an  inflexible  refentment  againft  Valen- 
zuela.  In  the  facred  recefs  of  a  monaftery  that 
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minifter,  for  fome  days,  eluded  the  fearch  of  his 
enemies ;  but  being  feized  with  an  indifpofition, 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  phyficians.  When  load- 
ed with  chains  his  intrepidity  extorted  the  ad- 
miration of  his  perfecutors.  He  appeared 
before  the  King  and  the  council  of  ftate  with 
an  ere6l  and  undaunted  countenance,  and  dif- 
graced  not  his  former  grandeur  by  the  mean- 
nefs  of  fupplication.  After  an  imprisonment 
of  fome  weeks  he  was  drawn  from  his  dungeon, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  in  the  Philip- 
pine Iflands,  a  fevere  deftiny  to  a  man  whofe 
magnificence  had  fo  long  excited  the  envy  and 
aftonifhment  of  Madrid. 

Don  John  of  Auftria  now  faw  himfelf  without 
a  rival  in  the  adminiftration  of  Spain  ;  but  the 
fuccefs  of  his  meafures  were  far  from  anfwering 
the  public  expectation.  Like  the  other  minif- 
ters  of  that  corrupted  court,  he  was  more  oc- 
cupied in  eftabliming  his  own  power  than  in 
promoting  the  interefts  of  the  people :  no  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  :  the  fame  abufes  continued  in 
the  government ;  the  fame  peculation  diffipated 
the  revenue  ;  and  the  Spaniards  ftill  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  the  oppreffions 
of  the  collectors.  His  adminiftration  was  not 
more  fuccefsful  abroad  than  at  home  :  the  war 
was  an  uniform  feries  of  difafters  :  in  Catalonia 
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tnd  Sicily  the  Spanifh  armies  were  defeated ; 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  Valenciennes,  Cambray, 
and  St.  Omer,  were  captured  by  the  French. 
Yet,  amidft  all  thefe  lofTes,  the  court  of  Madrid, 
although  deftitute  of  refources  to  render  fuccefs 
probable,  was  bent  on  the  profecution  of  the 
war.  But  the  Dutch,  finding  themfelves  in- 
capable of  refilling  the  ftorm,  concluded  a 
feparate  peace  at  Nimeguen  ;  and  the  defection 
of  fo  confiderable  a  member  of  the  confederacy- 
obliged  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  to  accede  to  the 
conditions  prefcribed  by  France.  The  Emperor 
transferred  Fribourg  to  the  French  monarch, 
and  Spain,  by  the  ceflion  of  Cambray,  Valen- 
ciennes, Bouchain,  Conde,Ypres,Aire,  St.  Omer, 
Bavai,  Maubeuge,  and  the  Province  of  Tranche 
Gompte,  obtained  an  inglorious  peace. 

A  war  fo  difaftrous,  and  a  peace  fo 
difgraceful,  expofed  the  meafures  of 
Don  John  of  Auftria  to  the  general  cenfure  of 
the  public,  nor  could  a  trifling  advantage,  gained 
over  the  Moors  in  Africa,  efface  the  remembrance 
of  the  numerous  defeats  which  the  Spaniards  had 
fuilained  in  Flanders,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Catalonia. 
The  indigence  of  the  State  obliged  him  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  invidious  expedient  of  expofing 
to  fale  the  public  offices  and  dignities  ;  but  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  money  was  applied  to  the 
national  \  exigences  was  queftionable.  It  was 
VOL.  ii.  2  Q 
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evident,  however,  that  the  nation  had  gained 
nothing  by  the  difgrace  and  banifhment  of  Valen- 
zuela.  The  genius  of  Don  John  of  Auftria  was 
unequal  to  the  arduous  tafk  of  reftoring  the 
profperity  of  Spain  :  a  rapid  decay  was  vifible  in 
every  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  minifter  declined  in  proportion  as  the  hopes 
which  had  been  founded  on  his  admini  ft  ration 
proved  fallacious. 

The  lafl  public  aft  of  Don  John  was  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  marriage  between  his  royal  nephew 
and  Louifa  of  Orleans,  the  niece  of  Louis  XIV. 
but  he  did  not  live  to  behold  an  union  to 
which  he  had  fo  greatly  contributed.  The  envy 
which  had  purfued  him  in  power  was  buried 
•with  him  in  the  grave.  If  his  abilities  were  un- 
equal to  the  diforders  of  the  times,  his  ftation 
was  furrounded  with  difficulties  almoft  infur- 
mountable.  Every  calamity  that  could  prefs  a 
declining  empire  feemed  to  be  accumulated  on 
Spain.  Befides  the  exhauftion  of  her  refources 
by  long  and  difaftrous  wars,  famine  and  pefti- 
lence  defolated  her  provinces  ;  and  all  thefe 
calamities  were  fcarcely  more  fatal  to  the  parent 
country  than  the  oppreffion  and  rapacity  of  the 
governors  were  deftruftive  to  the  colonies. 
The  navy  was  nearly  annihilated,  the  army  feeble 
and  undifciplined,  and  the  foldiers  on  the  fron- 
tiers deferted  for  want  of  bread.  The  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  to  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs,  only  ferved  to  augment  the 
public  diftrefs  and  confufion  :  his  meafures  were 
rafh  and  injudicious;  and  the  reduction  of  the 
copper  coin,  which,  during  the  embarraflments 
of  former  minifters,  had  been  raifed  to  above  fix 
times  its  real  value,  fuddenly  involved  in  ruin 
the  few  merchants  and  manufacturers  that  re- 
mained in  the  kingdom.  The  arrival  of  the 
galleons  from  America  did  not  relieve  the 
poverty  of  the  crown,  nor  alleviate  the  national 
diftrefs :  the  treafures  which  they  brought  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  whofe  opulent 
merchants  had,  at  an  enormous  ufury,  advanced 
the  fums  requifite  for  the  celebration  of  the 
royal  nuptials,  which  had  been  folemnized  with 
a  pomp  that  better  accorded  with  the  pride  than 
with  the  poverty  of  Spain.  The  King  derived 
little  advantage  from  his  tenths  of  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  fums  to 
which  they  amounted  were  confiderable ;  but 
they  were  divided  among  a  number  of  grandees, 
whofe  appointments  and  penfions  fwallowed  up 
the  revenue;  and  the  poverty  of  the  crown  was 
almoft  incredible. 

Diftrefs  at  home  produced  contempt  abroad  : 
Spain  was  infulted  by  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, who  having  in  vain  folicited  the  fubfidies 
for  the  troops  which  he  had  furnifhed  during 
f  fit 
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the  late  war,  fitted  out  a  fmall  fquadron,  and 
feized  a  Spanifh  galleon,  the  value  of  which  far 
exceeded  his  demands.  The  low  ftate  of  the 
finances  obliged  the  court  of  Madrid  not  only  to 
overlook  fo  humiliating  a  tranfa&ion,  but  alfo 
to  make  difgraceful  conceflions  to  Portugal,  a 
country  fo  lately  fubjeft  to  Spain  ;  and  Louis 
XIV.  whofe  encroaching  fpirit  was  not  reftrained 
by  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  his  niece,  order- 
ed the  Spanifh  flag  to  be  lowered  at  fea  to  that 
of  France. 

The  King  of  Spain,  however,  foon 
found  that  peace  could  not  be  pre- 
ferved  by  conceflions.  Louis  XIV.  pretended 
that  his  minifters  had  forgotten  to  infert  the 
ceflion  of  the  country  of  Aloft  in  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  and,  under  this  unjuft  pretext,  laid 
liege  to  Luxembourg.  Charles,  wearied  out 
•with  repeated  infults  and  injuries,  declared  war 
againft  France.  Some  efforts  were  made  to 
provide  funds  for  the  exigences  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Coeli  reduced  at  leaft 
to  one  half  the  penfions  granted  in  the  preceding 
reign.  In  the  mean  while  the  banners  of  France 
were  difplayed  from  the  walls  of  Dixmude  and 
Courtray  :  a  French  army  ravaged  the  frontiers 
of  Spain,  and  menaced  Fontarabia  ;  and  Luxem- 
bourg, reduced  to  extreme  diftrefs,  without  any 
profpeft  of  fuccour,  was  nt  length  compelled  to 
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furrender.  Spain,  fatally  convinced  that  her 
ftrengih  was  unequal  to  the  conteft,  confented 
to  folicit  a  peace.  Louis  reftored  Dixrnude  and 
Courtray  ;  but  he  kept  pofTcflion  of  the  im- 
portant fortrefs  of  Luxembourg,  and  extorted 
from  Charles  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  On  thefe  conditions  a  truce 
for  twenty  years  was  figned  between  the  courts 

of  Verfailles  and  Madrid.      With  this 
A.  D.  1685.  . 

treaty  the  influence  or  the  Duke  of 

Medina  Cceli  expired.  The  courtiers  were  in- 
cenfed  by  the  redu&ion  of  their  penfions,  and 
the  people  were  difgufted  by  the  events  of  an 
unfortunate  war.  But  amidft  the  general  rhafs 
of  corruption,  the  difmiflal  of  an  individual  from 
office  was  of  little  advantage  to  the  nation. 
The  Count  of  Oropefa  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  miniftry,  and  adopted  the  fame  plans  of 
reform  with  no  better  fuccefs.  The  fame  weak- 
nefs  and  apathy  continued  at  home,  and  the 
fame  infults  were  fuffered  from  abroad.  Under 
pretence  of  demanding  fatisfa&ion  for  the  mif- 
conduft  of  the  Spanifh  governors  in  South 
America,  a  French  fleet  appeared  off  Cadiz,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  purchafe  an  accommoda- 
tion at  the  expenie  of  half  a  million  of  crowns. 

A.  D.  The  extreme  debility  of  Spain,  and 

,686  to  1689.    the  jncreafing   ftrength    of  France, 

began  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  powers 
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of  Europe.  A  defenfive  alliance  was  concluded 
at  Augfbourg  between  the  cabinets  of  Madrid, 
Vienna,  Turin,  and  the  Hague,  when  the  revolu- 
tion in  England,  which  transferred  the 
A«  Dt  1688. 

crown  from  James  II.  to  William  III. 

kindled  or  extended  the  flames  of  war. 

Louis  having  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  exiled 
monarch,  the  forces  of  England  were  brought 
into  the  field  to  check  the  rifing  greatnefs  of 
France ;  and  the  revolution  contributed  to 
fupport  the  finking  fortunes  of  the  imperial 
Houfe  of  Auftria.  Spain  took  an  aftive  part  in 
the  war,  but  her  exhaufted  ftate  did  not  permit 
her  to  derive  much  advantage  from  its  operations. 
On  the  plains  of  Flanders  her  troops  maintained 
their  ancient  reputation :  at  Fleurus  the  con- 
federates were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  fix  thou- 
fand  killed  and  eight  thoufand  prifoners;  but 
the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  confefled,  that  the 
Spanifh  infantry  difplayed  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Fleurus  the  fame  valour  which  diftinguifhed 
them  at  Rocroi.  Spain,  however,  was  the  prin- 
cipal iofer  by  this  defeat.  Louis,  in  order  to 
reap  the  harveft  of  Luxembourg's  valour,  pre- 
Tented  himfelf,  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand men,  before  Mons,  and  in  the  fpace  of  fix- 
teen  days  that  city  furrendered  to  his  arms. 

To  the  preffure  of  foreign  war  were  added  the 
miferies  of  internal  commotion.  The  Calalonians 
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erefted  the  ftandard  of  revolt ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Villehermofa,  having  furprifed  and  defeated 
the  infurgents,  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  and  to 
the  confternation  which  it  had  excited  at  Madrid. 
The  fame  convulfions  that  agitated  Catalonia 
afflicled  the  diftant  city  of  Mexico.  The 
Viceroy  having  fupprefled  an  annual  feftival, 
which  was  diftinguifhed  by  fcenes  of  popular 
riot,  a  defperate  infurreclion  took  place.  The 
multitude  attempted  to  fet  fire  to  the  palace ;  and 
a  dreadful  conflagration  confumed  aconfiderable 
part  of  that  fplendid  and  opulent  city.  But  this 
popular  tumult  was  eafily  appeafed  :  the  feftival 
was  re-eftablifhed ;  and  no  fooner  did  the  Vice- 
roy reltore  to  the  people  the  privilege  of  annually 
depriving  themfelves  of  their  reafon  than  they 
returned  to  their  former  obedience. 

On  the  ocean  England  aflerted  her 
A. D.  1692. 

fuperiority,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 

made  a  fuccefsful  inrode  into  Dauphine  ;  but 
where  Spain  was  chiefly  concerned,  the  allies 
were  expofed  to  continual  difafters.  The  court 
of  Madrid  augmented  its  forces  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  King  of  England  took  the  com- 
mand  of  the  confederate  army.  His  prefence, 
however,  could  not  prevent  the  capture  of 
Namur.  That  important  city,  which  had  a 
garrifon  often  thoufand  men,  and  a  citadel  that 
was  deemed  impregnable,  was  compelled  to  fur- 
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render  to  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg;  and  Spain 
had  to  regret  the  lofs  of  a  place,  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which  (lie  had  expended  near  half  a 
million  fterling.  The  capture  of  Namur  was 
followed  by  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  where,  after  a 
defperate  a&ion,  in  which  the  lofs  was  nearly- 
equal,  amounting  to  about  ten  thoufand  men  on 
each  fide,  the  King  of  England,  was  obliged  to 
give  the  fignal  for  retreat,  and  to  leave  the  field  of 
battle  to  Luxembourg. 

The    enfuing   camoaiorn     was    dif- 
A.  D.  1693.  3 

tinguifhed  by  the  battle  of  Neerwin- 

den,  which  was  fatal  to  the  allies.  In  that  ftrong 
pofition  the  King  of  England  rather  wifhed  than 
dreaded  an  attack;  but  the  genius  and  taftical 
fkiil  of  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  triumphed 
over  every  difficulty  :  part  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  confederates  was  driven  headlong  into  the 
Geete  which  winded  along  their  rear;  and  many 
of  them  perifhed  in  that  river  :  twelve  thoufand 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  two  thoufand 
were  made*  prifoners.  The  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg loft.eight  thoufand  men  ;  but  the  capture 
of  Charleroy  was  the  immediate  fruit  of  his 
viftory.  In  Catalonia  the  French  were  equally 
fuccefsful.  Gironne  was  reduced  by  their  arms, 

and  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  in 
A.  D. 1694. 

different  engagements.    But  the  death 

of  Marfhal  Luxembourg  raifed  the  fpirits  of  the 
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allies ;  and  the  recapture  of  Huy  and  Dixmude 
infpired  the  Spaniards  with  hopes  of  more  fplen- 
did  fucceffes. 

The  recovery  of  Namur  probably 
A.  D. 1695. 

exceeded  the  moil  fangume  expecta- 
tions of  the  court  of  Madrid;  but  the  exultation 
wfyich  that  event  infpired  was  checked  by  the 
wounds  which  the  privateers  of  France  inflifted 
on  the  commerce  and  colonies  of  Spain.  The 
remittances  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  intercepted 
by  their  activity  :  Carthagena  was  furprifed  by 
the  French  Admiral  Pointis,  and  the  booty  ac- 
quired by  the  capture  of  that  city  was  immenfe. 
In  every  conflict  the  armies  of 
France  had  been  victorious;  but  her 
finances  were  rapidly  declining.  The  weight  of 
the  war  had  exceeded  her  refources ;  and  four 
hundred  thoufand  men,  whofe  only  occupation 
was  war  and  {laughter,  devoured  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  peaceable  and  induftrious  hufbandman. 
To  a  fuperficial  obferver  France  might  have 
appeared  an  objeft  of  envy;  but  her  calamities 
kept  pace  with  her  glory  :  her  provinces  were 
depopulated  to  recruit  her  fleets  and  her  armies: 
the  preffure  of  war  was  accompanied  by  the 
ravages  of  famine;  and,  in  the  midft  of  his  victories 
and  conquefts,  her  monarch  was  convinced  that 
nothing  but  peace  could  reftore  the  profperity 

VOL.    II.  2  R 
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of  his  kingdom.  Some  overtures  made  to  the 
court  of  Madrid  were  rejetled,  with  incredible 
obftinacy,  by  Charles  or  his  minifters,  but  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  ; 
and  his  defection  rendered  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
incapable  of  maintainiug  the  war  in  Italy. 

While  the  court  of  Madrid,  amidft 
a  continued  feries   of  difafters,    re- 
fufed  to  liften  to  any  propofals  of  peace,    the 
misfortunes  of  Spain  were  inceflantly  multiplied. 
The   Duke   de  Vendofme,   after  defeating  the 
Spanifh  armies  in  various  aftions,  reduced  Bar- 
celona, and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  greateft 
part  of  Catalonia.     The  lofs  of.  fo  important  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  might  have  induced  the 
Spanifh  minifters  to  repent  of  their  obftinacy  : 
defeat  and  difafter  prefied  them  on  every  fide  : 
in  the  Netherlands  Ath   was  wrefted  from  them 
by  Marefchal  Catinat  :  Carthagena,  fo  recently 
pillaged  by  Admiral  Pointis,  was  a  fecond  time 
facked  by  the  Buccaneers  j    but  the  pride  of  the 
Houfe   of  Auftria    fupported    it  under   every 
calamity,  and  nothing  was  heard  at  Madrid  and 
Vienna  but  menaces  of  war  and  vengeance.     But 
the  fame  fpirit  did  not  actuate  the  reft  of  the 
confederates;     the  Dutch  could  no  longer  be 
prevailed  on  to  perfift  in  a  fyftem  fo  unfavour- 
able to  their  commercial  purfuits :  they  liftened 
to  the  propofals  of  the  French  monarch ;  and  the 
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Chateau  of  Ryfwick,  near  the  Hague,  was  fixed 
on  for  the  theatre  of  negotiation. 

The  King  of  Spain  ancf  the  Emperor  re- 
luctantly confented  to  fend  their  ambafladors 
to  the  congrefs;  but  they  were  confcious  of  their 
inability  to  maintain  alone  a  war  which,  in  con- 
cert with  Holland  and  England,  they  had  not 
been  able  to  conduft  with  fuccefs.  After  fome 
time,  fpent  in  conferences,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  conditions  were  fuch  as  the 
court  of  Madrid  had  little  reafon  to  expeft  from 
the  difaftrous  events  of  the  war.  The  French 
monarch  agreed  to  evacuate  Catalonia,  and  re- 
ftore  to  Spain  Courtray,  Ath,  Mons,  and  Luxem- 
bourg; and  his  conceffions  to  the  other  powers 
were  fcarcely  lefs  confiderable. 

A.c).  The  treaty  of  Ryfwick  had  aftonifh- 

1698, 1700.    ed    a]l    Eur0pe>      France,    after    a 

bloody  but  fuccefsful  war,  in  which  every 
campaign  had  been  marked  by  her  victories, 
fubfcribed  a  peace  which  could  only  have  been 
expefted  had  me  been  humbled  by  defeat ;  but 
we  muft  return  to  Madrid  for  the  folution  of  a 
myftery  which  at  firft  embarrafled  the  conjectures 
of  politicians.  Though  the  King  of  Spain  had 
fcarcely  completed  his  thirty-fixth  year,  a  com- 
plication of  difeafes  announced  his  approaching 
diflblution  ;  and  as  that  monarch  had  no  iffue, 
the  fucceflion  to  his  throne  was  already  the  ob- 
2  R  2 
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jeft  of  the  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV.  as  well  as  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold.  Thefe  Princes  ftoo'd 
in  the  fame  degree  of  confanguinity ;  for  both 
•were  grandfons  of  Philip  III.  and  both  had 
married  daughters  of  Philip  IV.  The  pretenfions 
of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  were  fortified  by 
priority  of  birth ;  but  in  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Louis  XIV.  had  folernnly  renounced 
every  claim  that  might  arife  from  his  marriage 
with  the  Infanta.  The  experience,  however,  of 
all  ages  has  fufficiently  proved  that  the  pliant 
confciences  of  ftatefmen  can  eafily  find  a  pretext 
for  the  infraction  of  treaties,  which  they  con- 
lider  as  binding  only  fo  long  as  they  agree  with 
their  interefts ;  and  ir  was  folely  the  hope  of 
uniting  the  dominions  of  Spain  with  thofe  of 
France,  that  had  induced  Louis  to  fign  that  of 
Ryfwick,  and  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  cenfures 
of  his  lubjecls,  who,  being  ignorant  of  his  views, 
could  not  refrain  from  arraigning  his  policy. 

The  peace  was  no  fooner  concluded  than  he 
difpatched  to  Madrid  the  Marquis  of  Harcourt, 
a  nobleman  uhofe  politenefs,  eloquence,  and 
amiable  manners,  as  well  as  his  abilities  for 
intrigue,  were  admirably  calculated  to  promote 
the  defigns  of  his  fovereign.  By  his  affability 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  by 
numerous  and  magnificent  prefents  he  foon 
gained  a  confiderable  party  in  the  court,  while 
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the  King  himfelf  could  not  but  admire  the 
elegance  of  his  addrefs  and  the  charms  of  his 
converfation.  The  Marquis  having  difcovered 
that  Charles  dill  cherifhed  a  tender  regard  for 
the  memory  of  his  firft  Queen,  artfully  availed 
himfelf  of  the  impreffion  :  he  frequently  called 
his  attention  to  the  portraits  of  the  Dauphin  and 
his  three  fons,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou, 
and  Berri,  and  afliduoufly  traced  the  refemblance 
between  their  features  and  thofe  of  the  deceafed 
Louifa. 

While  the  French  ambaflador  promoted,  by 
every  artifice,  the  interefts  of  the  Houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, the  reigning  Queen,  Mary  Anne,  a  defcend- 
ant  of  tbe%  Houfe  of  Auftria,  was  anxious  to 
advance  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  Spanifh 
throne  :  the  majority  of  the  grandees  attached 
themfelves  to  her  party;  but  the  plans  of  the 
Marquis  of  Harcourt  were  fupported  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Portocarrero,  Archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
whofe  bold  and  artful  genius  rendered  him  fit 
for  every  undertaking. 

The  annexation  of  the  Spanifli  dominions  to 
thofe  of  either  France  or  Auftria  muft  have  de- 
ilroyed  the  balance  of  power,  and  endangered  the 
independence  of  Europe.  The  King  of  England 
efpecially  dreaded  the  prodigious  aggrandizement 
•which  France  would  receive  from  fuch  an  accef- 
iion  of  Empire  -t  and  in  this  view  he  propofed 
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to  the  court  of  Verfailles  and  Vienna  the  famous 
partition  treaty,  which  provided  that  Spain,  with 
her  pofleflions  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  America, 
fhould,  on  the  deceafe  of  Charles,  defcend  to 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  who  wasgrand- 
fon  of  Philip  IV.  that  Naples  and  Sicily  fhould 
be  afligned  to  the  Dauphin  ;  and  that  the  Arch- 
duke fhould  receive  only  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
for  his  {hare  of  the  inheritance.  Louis,  who 
probably  forefaw  that  Spain  would  reject  this 
divifion  of  her  empire,  and  confided  in  the 
intrigues  of  his  ambaffador  at  Madrid,  acceded 
tothepropofal;  but  the  Emperor  Leopold  refufed 
to  accept  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  an  empire  of  which 
he  confidered  the  whole  fucceffion  as  fecure  to 
his  family. 

The  partition  treaty  was  no  fooner  made 
known  at  Madrid,  than  it  excited  the  utmofl 
indignation.  The  people  were  exafperated  at 
the  idea  of  feeing  theSpanifh  monarchy  difmem- 
bered,  and  their  allegiance  transferred  by  the 
diBates  of  foreign  policy  ;  and  the  King,  refent- 
incy  the  infult  that  had  been  offered  him  by  this 
arrogant  diftribution  of  his  dominions,  determin- 
ed, by  a  formal  teftament,  to  preferve  them 
entire.  Friendfhip  or  policy  might  have  induced 
him  to  declare  the  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor's 
fon,  his  fucceflbr,  through  gratitude  to  Leopold 
for  having  rci'ufed  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of 
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partition,  or  in  confideration  of  the  power  of 
that  Prince  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.  The 
motives  that  influenced  him  on  this  occafion  are 
involved  in  obfcurity  ;  but  Louis  and  Leopold 
were  equally  difappointed  by  the  teftament  of 
Charles,  which  pronounced  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  death  of  this  Prince,  which  happened  foon 
after  he  was  called  to  a  fplendid  and  certain 
fucceffion,  renewed  the  intrigues  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  :  and  a  fecond  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France, 
which,  on  the  demife  of  Charles,  affigned  to  the 
Archduke,  Spain  and  her  American  dominions; 
the  Milanefe  to  the  Duke  of  Lorain,  who,  in 
return,  was  to  relinquifli  his  own  Duchy  to 
France  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  dominions 
were  to  be  the  portion  of  the  Dauphin.  This 
treaty,  though  highly  advantageous  to  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria,  was,  for  reafons  unknown,  rejected 
by  the  Emperor ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  feems  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  faid 
that  Charles  had,  at  one  moment,  refolved  to 
bequeath  his  fceptre  to  the  Archduke,  and  had 
requefted  Leopold  to  fend  that  Prince  to  Madrid, 
with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  troops  to  fupport 
his  interefts.  If  fuch  a  propofal  was  actually 
made,  the  non-compliance  of  the  Emperor  muft 
be  placed  among  thofe  political  myfteries  which 
hiftory  cannot  develope. 
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While  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  thus  negle&ed  itg 
interefts,  or  was  lulled  into  a  carelefs  fecurity, 
in  regard  to  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  the  French 
fa&ion  began  to  gain  the  afcendency  at  Madrid* 
The  Archduke  is  faid  to  have  frequently  ridi- 
culed the  manners  and  etiquette  of  that  court, 
and  his  imprudence  was  imitated  by  his  favou- 
rites. Their  farcafrns  were,  by  the  agents  of 
France,  diligently  tranfmitted  to  Spain,  and 
feverely  retorted  by  a  people  jealous  of  its 
honour.  The  obfervation  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Lerida,  that  the  underftandings  of  the  minifters 
of  Leopold  were,  like  the  horns  of  the  goats  in 
fome  parts  of  Spain,  "little,  ftubborn,  and  crook- 
ed," was  rapidly  circulated  and  univerfally 
applauded;  and  the  Auftrian  caufe  became  every 
day  more  unpopular.  In  the  mean  while  the 
Cardinal  of  Portocarrero  was  indefatigable  in 
promoting  the  interefts  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. 
That  able  and  intriguing  prelate  inceflantly 
reprefented  to  his  fovereign,  that  by  adopting  a 
younger  fon  of  France,  he  might  prevent  the 
difmemberment  of  the  kingdom  without  violating 
the  (pint  of  the  renunciations  made  by  the  mother 
and  wife  of  Louis.  The  fole  objecl  of  thefe  was 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  this  end,  he  obferved, 
would  be  obtained  by  naming  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
inftead  of  the  Dauphin  for  his  fuccefibr. 
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Voltaire,  in   his  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  com- 
pares the  filiation  of  Charles  to  that  of  a  rich 
old  man  without  iflue,  whofe  death-bed  is  befieg- 
ed  by  his  relations  and  his  dependents,  all  eager 
to  extort  from  him  feme  valuable  legacy.      The 
King  of  Spain  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  had 
a  predilection   for  the   Auftrian    branch  of  his 
family;  but  his  bed  was  vigilantly  befet  by  the 
partifans  of  France  :    and  the  Cardinal  of  Porto- 
carrero,  in  order  to  fix  his  wavering  refolution, 
preffed  him  to  confult  the  Roman  Pontiff,  who 
was  to  be  confidered  as  the  common  father  ofthe 
rival  claimants,  and  whole  decifion  ought  to  be 
refpefted  as  that  of  heaven.     The  monarch  was 
vanquifhedby  affefted  fan&ity  of  hiscounfellor  : 
the  queftion   was  referred  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
anfwer  of  his   Holinefs,  which  in  all  probability- 
had  been  concerted   with  the  Cardinal,  deter- 
mined the   matter   in    favour  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon.      Charles,    with  a    trembling    hand, 
figned  the  will   that  bequeathed  the   crown   of 
Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  appointed  the 
Cardinal  of  Portocarrero   Regent,    foon    after 
which  he  expired  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  ofhis 
age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  his  faculties  rendered  him  the  tool  ofthe 
different  factions  that  divided  his  court.     In  the 
hiftory  ofhis  times  his  own  name  feldom  appears, 
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except  when  it  was  ufed  to  proclaim  the  will  of 
his  nunifters.  The  long  train  of  public  calami- 
ties, which,  during  that  period,  preffed  on  the 
grandeur  of  Spain,  however,  are  not  to  be 
atuibuted  folely  to  his  adminiftration  :  long 
before  his  accefTion  they  had  taken  too  deep  a 
root  to  be  eradicated,  except  by  fuch  an  union 
of  prudence  and  vigour  as  hiftory  can  feldom 
difcover  in  the  conducl  of  human  govern- 
ment. 

Through  every  period  from  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  to  the  death  of  Charles  II.  the  errors  of  the 
government,  and  the  decline   of  the  nation  are 
fufficiently  apparent,  and  have  been  noticed  in 
different  parts   of  this  hiftory.     It  may  not  here 
be  amifs  to  delineate  a  more  general  picture,  and 
to   bring  into  a    concentrated    view   the  moral 
caufes   which  have  fo  ftrongly  militated  againft 
the  profperity  of  a  country  blefied  with  the  great- 
eft   phyfical  advantages,    and   extinguished   the 
energyof  a  nation  naturally  one  of  the  moftenter- 
prifmg  in  Europe. 

The  ftate  of  Spain,  under  the  Romans,  has 
already  been  defcribed :  the  degeneracy  of  the 
martial  Goths  has  alfo  been  noticed ;  and  the 
arts,  the  fcience,  and  opulence  of  the  Arabians 
fill  fome  of  the  moft  fplendid  pages  of  Spanifh 
hiftory.  But  it  is  chiefly  requifite  to  point  out. 
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in  a  general  view,  the  effefts  which  political 
circumftances  have  produced  on  the  monarchy 
of  modern  Spain. 

The  conteft  between  the  Chriftian  and  the 
Mahommedan  power  in  Spain,  the  longeft  and 
the  moft  bloody  of  all  thofe  recorded  in  the 
hiftory  of  nations,  muft  have  greatly  depopulated 
the  country.  During  the  fpace  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  years,  the  hoftile  banners  of  Chrift  and 
Mahommed  had  been  difplayed  in  every  city, 
town,  and  village  :  every  diftrift  had  exhibited 
fcenes  of  rapine :  every  plain  had  been  a  field  of 
battle,  and  every  mountain  had  ferved  as  a 
place  of  retreat  to  the  fugitives  who  efcaped  from 
(laughter  or  flavery.  Thofe  wars,  ftimulated  by 
religious  and  national  enmity,  were  carried  on 
with  the  moft  defolating  ferocity  :  the  country 
not  only  was  pillaged  but  the  crops  were  deftroy- 
ed :  the  fruit  trees  were  frequently  cut  down, 
and  the  vines  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Amidft 
fuch  fcenes  of  devaftation,  fo  often  repeated, 
agriculture  muft  have  been  greatly  neglefted, 
and  population  impeded.  In  addition  to  the 
calamities  caufed  by  war,  the  difaftrous  effecls 
of  a  natural  fcourge  were  aggravated  by  a  politi- 
cal error.  The  great  plague3  which,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  fo  dreadfully 
depopulated  a  great  part  of  the  globe',  produced 
2  s  2 
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in  Spain  more  pernicious  confequences  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe,  A  vafl  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  being  fuddenly  fwept 
away,  the  furvivers  obtained  poffeflion  of  ex- 
tenfive  (hares  of  wafte  land.*  The  common 
pafture  grounds  of  feveral  villages  and  towns 
\vereunited  under  the  domain  of  one  village  or 
town.  The  grandees  alfo  obtained  enormous 
grants  of  land,  which,  being  fecured  in  their 
families  by  rigid  entails,  formed  vaft  hereditary 
fcenes  of  defolation.  This  depopulation  of  the 
country,  afforded  to  the  wealthy  proprietors  of 
iheep  flocks  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  cele- 
brated code  of  laws  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mefta.  By  this  fingular  regulation,  which  fub- 
fifts  to  this  day,  the  proprietors  of  flocks  acquired 
an  undifputed  right  to  drive  them  from  the 
northern  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Spain  for 
•winter  pafture.  On  their  way  the  fheep  have 
the  free  ufe  of  all  thofe  extenfive  commons 
•which  lie  in  their  road  ;  and  no  inclofures  can  be 
made  in  the  trafts  through  which  they  pafs, 
•without  leaving  an  open  fpace  of  ninety  yards 
•wide  for  their  accommodation.  This  has  ever 
been  a  great  impediment  to  agriculture;  and 


f  Brougham's  Col.  Pol.  vol.  i.  p. 406. 
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feveral  of  the  mod  fertile  parts  of  Spain  prefent 
adifmal  pifture  of  its  effc61s.* 

The  maxims  of  the  Spanifh  government  have 
been  equally  unfavourable  to  commerce.  No 
fooner  did  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  begin 
to  pour  their  wealth  into  Spain,  than  thefe  ex- 
traordinary advantages  were  counteracted  by 
the  moft  impolitic  regulations.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  cities  of  Spain  had,  from  a  concurrence 
of  caufes,  become  larger  and  more  opulent  than 
thofe  of  any  other  European  country,  if  we 
except  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  In  the  year  1491, 
Barcelona  was  efteemed  equal  to  Naples  in  ex- 
tent and  in  the  elegance  xof  its  buildings,  and 
fcarcely  inferior  to  Florence  in  refpecl  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce. t  Toledo  was  alfo  a 
large  and  populous  city  :  a  great  number  of  the 
citizens  were  perfons  of  rank  and  opulence ;  and 
nearly  ten  thoufand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
employed  in  the  manufactures  of  filk  and  wool.J 
Cordova  and  Seville  were  fcarcely  inferior  to 
Toledo.  Valladolid  was  excelled  by  few  cities 


*  Vide  BrougflK  Col.  Policy,  vol.  l.  book  i.  p.  406.  &c.  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted. — Link's  Trav.  p.  122.-  Semple's  Trav.  vol. 
l.  p.  58- 

Hieron.  Paul.  ap.  Schot.  Script.  Hifpan.  2.  p.  344. 

1  Marin.  ap.  Script.  Hifpan.  2.  p.  308. 
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in  elegance  and  fplendour,  and  in  the  year  1516 
it  could  raife  thirty  thoufand  fighting  men  within 
its  own  territory.*  In  all  thef'e  cities  the 
Arabians  had  eftablifhed  flourifhng  manufac- 
tures, and  the  Chriftians,  of  whom  great  num- 
bers lived  among  them,  had  learned  their  arts, 
and  imitated  their  induftry.  The  difcovery  and 
colonization  of  America  might  have  opened  a 
continually  increafing  market  to  the  Spanifh 
manufactures,  and  have  carried  them  to  an  in- 
calculable extent ;  but  the  monopoly  of  the 
colonial  trade,  granted  to  a  few  merchants  of 
Seville,  caft  a  damp  on  the  rifing  induftry  of 
Spain. t  Thefe  monopolifts,  in  order  to  advance 
the  prices  in  the  American  market,  would  export 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  Spanifh  goods,  and  the 
manufacturer  could  not  vend  his  commodity. £ 
The  Spanifh  manufactures,  thus  difcouraged, 
funk  into  a  ftate  of  neglect,  and  the  fpirit  of 
induftry  which  had  been  exerted  in  vain,  foon 
began  to  lubfide.  When  the  increafed  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies  began  to  require  greater 


*  Id.  ap.  Script.  Hifpan.  2.  312.  Sando^-Vic.  de  1'Emp. 
Charles  V.  torn.  i.  p.  81. 

t  In  the  year  1 545  as  much  work  was  befpoke  frcmnne  manufacturers 
as  they  could  expeft  to  finifh  in  fix  years.  Campomanes  torn,  i-  p.  406. 
In  Seville  16,000  looms  were  employed.  Ibid,  torn.  3.  p.  472. 

%  Campom.  torn.  i.p.  435* — 2.  p.  no. 
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fupplies,  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to  furnifh 
the  articles  of  trade.  The  merchants,  therefore, 
had  recourfe  to  foreign  nations :  Spain  thus  loft 
the  moft  fubftantial  advantages  that  fhe  could 
have  derived  from  the  difcovery  and  conqueft 
of  America;  and  became  only  a  channel  through 
which  the  gold  and  filver  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
flowed  rapidly  into  the  neighbouring  countries,* 
while  the  various  reftriftions  on  commerce  in- 
creafed  the  evil  by  giving  rife  to  a  fyftem  of 
fmuggling,  which  was  carried  to  an  extent 
unknown  before  that  period  in  any  age  or 
country. t 

Religious  bigotry  concurred  with  com- 
mercial reftriclions  to  overwhelm  the  profperity 
of  Spain,  to  extinguifh  her  liberties,  and  eftablifh 
political  tyranny.  The  expulfion  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Moors,  the  moft  induftrious  of  the 
Spanifh  fubjefts,  was  a  mortal  blow  to  the  agri- 
culture  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom. £ 


*  Vide  Campom.  torn.  2.  p.  138.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
vol.  2.  p.  171. 

t  For  the  fmuggling  trade  in  Spanifli  America,  vide  Robertfon's  Hift. 
Amer.  vol.  p.  271.  Voyage  de  Depons.  chap.  8. 

J  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  number  of  fubje&s  loft  to  the 
Spanifh  monarduAf  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors.  Writers 
xvidely  difagree^BJeir  eftimates,  but  thofe  who  are  the  beft  informed 
and  the  moft  moderate  in  their  ftatements,  calculate  them  at  between 
iwo  and  three  millions ;  and  thefe  were  the  moft  induftrious  part  of 
the  people,  the  beft  agriculturifts,  and  the  moft  fkiiful  artifans.  The 
emigrations  to  America  have,  by  moft  writers,  been  confidered  as  one 
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The  hiftory  of  Spain,  in  every  age,  may  be 
faid  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood.  The 
almoft  continual  wars  which,  during  the  fpace 
of  nearly  ten  centuries,  convulfed  the  monarchy, 
muft  be  placed  among  the  principal  caufes  of 
its  depopulation  and  decline.  So  long  as  the 
Manommedan  fceptre  was  fwayed  over  any  part 
of  Spain,  thofe  wars  were  confident  with  the 
foundeft  policy  :  the  fecurity,  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  the  Chriftian  kingdoms,  abfolutely 
required  the  extinction  of  that  hoftile  and  formid- 
able power.  This  great  purpofe  being  accom- 
plifhed  by  Ferdinand,  his  fucceflbr,  Charles  V. 
raifed  the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  external  fplendour.  But  the  continual 
wars  in  which  Charles  engaged,  exhaufted  its 
internal  refources,  and  the  martial  Spaniards, 
whofe  valour  was  the  chief  fupport  of  his  power, 
were  incefTantly  drawn  out  to  fupport  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  monarch  in  quarrels  totally  foreign 
to  the  interefts  of  their  country.  But  the  tyran- 


of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  depopulation  of  Spain.  So  early  as  the  year 
1519,  the  opinion  was  current.  In  the  debates  on  the  eleftion  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Archbifliop  of  Treves,  who  oppofed  the  pretenfions  of 
Charles  V.  ufed  this  argument,  "  Spain,"  fays  he,  fjtjo  wafted  with 
"  continual  failing,  that  it  can  fend  forth  no  great  nranber  of  men." 
Sleid.  Comment,  book  i.  fol.  43.  Mr.  Brougham,  however,  clearly 
Ihews  that  thefe  emigrations  could  not  greatly  affeft  the  population  of 
Spain.  Col.  Pol.  vol.  i.  p.  383,  &c. 
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hicat  reign  of  Phiiip  II.  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  completed  the  train  of  caufes  which 
eventually  occafioned  the  decline  of  the  mo- 
narchy. From  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  to  the 
death  of  Philip  IV.  a  fucceflion  of  mad  monarchs 
and  minifters  had  regarded  the  people  only  as 
food  for  fire-arms,  and  as  long  as  men  arid 
money  could  be  raifed,  had  been  invariably 
averfe  to  peace.  By  their  ambition  Spain  was 
conftantly  involved  in  the  labyrinth  of  foreign 
politics  :  her  blood  and  her  treafures  were 
profufely  lavifhed  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Ger- 
many, in  France  and  Italy  ;  and  a  wide  and 
vailing  fyftem  of  continual  war  ruined  her  com- 
merce, exhaufted  her  ftrength,  and  extinguifhed 
her  liberties.  From  the  contemplation  of  this 
gloomy  picture,  the  eye  is  partially  relieved 
in  viewing  a  faint  revival  of  the  ancient  glory 
of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  tranflation  of 
her  fceptre  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  to  that  of 
Bourbon.* 


*  The  fame  caufes  which  had  prevented  the  political  felicity  of 
Spain  had  alfo  been  hoftile  to  her  literature.  Notwithftanding,  how- 
ever, the  reftraints  of  the  inquifition  and  all  other  obflacles,  the  genius 
of  the  Spaniards  burft  fonh,  and  if  their  attainments  in  letters  and  the 
arts  are  not  equal  to  thofe  of  fome  other  nations,  they  are  far  from  being 
contemptible.  Spain  has  produced  fome  excellent  writers  in  various 
departments.  Their  poetry  is  excellent,  and  Lord  Holland,  in  his  Life 
of  the  celebrated  Lopez  de  la  Vega,  has  thrown  confiderable  light  on 
the  literary  hiftory  of  Spain.  The  Spanim  artifls  have  highly  dif- 
tinguiflied  themfelves  both  in  painting  and  fculpture. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


The  Duke  of  Anjoti  takes  pofTeffion  of  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  nam? 
of  Philip  V. — Intrigues  of  the  Auftrian  faflion. — Conciliatory 
meafures  of  the  new  King. — War  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 
—Efforts  of  the  Auftrian  fafclion  in  Spain. — Revolt  of  Naples.—* 
Operations  in  Italy. — The  French  and  Spanilh  fleets  deftroyed  ir> 
the  port  of  Vigo  by  the  Englifh. — A  reform  begun  in  the  Spanifh 
finances. — Diflentions  in  the  councils. — The  King  of  Portugal  ac- 
cedes to  the  league  againft  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. — The  Archduke 
Charles  arrives  at  Lifbon.— Philip  makes  a  fuccefsful  incurfion  inta 
Portugal. — Battle  of  Hochftet. — Gibraltar  taken  by  the  Englifh. — 
The  Archduke  lands  in  Spain  and  reduces  Catalonia. — Is  befieged  in 
Barcelona. — Philip  obliged  to  retreat  to  Madrid. — Is  compelled  to 
retire  from  Madrid. — Charles  proclaimed  King. — Battle  of  Ramillies. 
— Charles  obliged  to  retire,  and  Philip  re-enters  Madrid. — Battle 
of  Turin. — Revolt  of  Naples. — Succeffes  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. — 
Battle  of  Almanza. — Revolt  of  Sardinia. — Battle  of  Malplaquet. — 
Second  retreat  of  Philip  from  Madrid. — Succefles  of  Marefchal 
Vendome. — Peace  of  Utrecht. — Reduction  of  the  Catalans. 

THE  laft  difpofuions  of  the  deceafed  monarch 
had  been  involved  in  a  profound  fecrecy  by  the 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Portocarrero ;  and  the  im- 
perial minifter  at  the  court  of  Madrid  refted  in 
fuU  confidence  that  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
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named   the   fucceflbr  to  the    crown  of    Spain. 
But  his  eyes  were  foon  opened  to  his  miftake  j 
and  he  was  thunderftruck  when1  the  declaration 
of  the  council  of  ftate  convinced  him  that  the 
influence  of  Verfailles  had  prevailed  over  that 
ef  Vienna.     The  French  monarch  affe&ed  an 
equal  furprife,  although  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  kept  in  the  fame  Hate  of  igno- 
rance as  the  Emperor.     At  firft  he  pretended  to 
hefitate;  -but  the  refult  of  his  deliberations  was, 
as  might  be  ex-peeled,  a  determination  to  abide 
by  the  teftament  of  Charles  ;  and  he  endeavour- 
ed to  juftify  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition  by  obferving,  that  if  he   departed  from 
the  words  he  ftill  adhered  to  its  fpirit,  which  was 
to  preferve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe — an  objeft 
•which  could   not  be  attained  by  any  divifion  of 
the  Spanifh  empire. 

If  the  neighbouring  Princes,  who  dreaded 
the  increafing  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
were  not  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Louis, 
at  leaft  they  found  themfelves  under  the  neceffity 
of  fubmittmg  to  his  will.  Leopold  had  exhauft- 
ed  his  refources  in  long  and  bloody  wars  againfl 
France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  hi$  weak- 
nefs  confined  him  to  ineffectual  remonftrances. 
The  King  of  England,  William  III.  mortified 
at  feeing  his  favourite  fchemes  overthrown, 
-would  have  had  immediate  recourfe  to  arms; 
2  T  a 
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but  ihe  parliament  was  averfe  to  his  defign  ;  and 
the  people  were  unwilling  to  increafe  their  debt, 
and  facrifice  their  commerce  by  engaging  in  a 
new  war,  of  which  they  regarded  the  objecl  as 
foreign  to  their  interefts.* 

Louis,  in  the  mean  while,  had  numerous 
armies  ready  to  fupport  the  claims  of  his  grand- 
fon  had  they  met  with  any  oppofition  ;  but  the 
French  faclion  at  Madrid  had  made  the  way 
eafy.  The  Cardinal  of  Portocarrero  proclaimed 

the    Duke   of  Aniou  King   of  Spain 
A.D.  1701. 

by  the  name  of  Philip  V.     The  new 

monarch  immediately  fet  out  for  Madrid  to  take 
pofleflion  of  his  throne  :  and  his  arrival  was  wel- 
comed by  the  pleafing  intelligence  that  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands,  the  Milanefe,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  acknowledged  his  authority.  Thus 
after  a  feries  of  profound  and  complicated 
intrigues,  which  had,  during  feveral  years,  occu- 
pied the  cabinets  of  Mddrrd,  Verfailles,  Vienna, 
London,  and  Rome,  the  crown  of  Spain  was 
transferred  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  to  that  of 
Bourbon  ;  and  while  the  Emperor  was  prefent- 
ing  memorialsagainft  the  injuilice  of  themeafure, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  afcended  the  throne. 

But  a  formidable  party,  attached  to  the  Auf- 
trian  intereft,  exifted  at  Madrid.  The  imperial 


*  Vide  Smell.   Cent,  of  Hume's  Hiflory   of  England,  vol. 
book  i.  cb.  6. 
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ambafTador,  had  formally  protefted  againft  the 
validity  of  the  teftament  of  Charles  II.  The 
confeflbr  of  that  Prince  affirmed  that  the 
monarch,  in  his  dying  moments,  declared  it  to 
have  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  importunity 
of  the  French  faftion.  His  affertion  was  fupport- 
ed  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Inquifitor  General; 
and  the  Queen  Dowager  readily  concurred  in  a 
fcheme  which  aimed  at  re-eftablifhing  the 
Auftrian  influence.  But  the  intrigue  was  broken 
by  the  vigorous  meafures  of  Cardinal  Portocar- 
rero,  who,  without  hefitation,  banifhed  the^con- 
feffor,  expelled  the  Inquifitor  General  from  the 
council,  and  inftru&ed  Philip  to  order  the  Queen 
to  retire  to  the  Efcurial. 

The  new  monarch,  in  the  mean  while,  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  affe&ions  of  his  fubjecls 
by  his  agreeable  deportment  and  affable  manners, 
by  the  exercife  of  mercy  and  the  reform  of 
abufes.  He  diminifhed  the  number  of  fuper- 
fluous  offices  in  the  different  departments,  re- 
trenched the  appointments  in  his  own  houfehold, 
and  abolifhed  a  variety  of  finecures  which  had 
been  created  during  the  preceding  reigns. 

The  throne  of  Philip  V.  now  feemed  to  be 
firmly  eftablifhed.  By  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  flattered  him- 
felf  that  he  had  fecured  the  alliance  of  that 
Prince ;  and  he  had  been  formally  acknowledged 
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by  the  courts  of  London  and  Lifbon,  by  the 
States  of  Holland  and  the  Ele6lor  of  Bavaria. 
But  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  feries  of  calamities  both  to  his  own 
fubjecls  and  thofe  of  his  grandfon.     He  beheld 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Houfe  of  Bour- 
bon extended  from  Antwerp  to  Gibraltar,  from 
the  Alps  to  Mount  Etna,   and    over  the    mod 
opulent  regions  of  the  weftern  world;   and  his 
mind   might  well    be   elated  at   the   boundlefs 
profpeft.     But  in  the  acme  of  profperity  Louis 
could   not   reft  fatisfied  ;   and  his  prefumption 
matured  the  projects  of  Leopold.     He  prevailed 
on  the  Duke  of  Mantua   to   receive   a  French 
garrifon;   and  the  Emperor,  who  by  that  time 
had  collected  his  forces,  immediately  flew  to  arms 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  Italy.     An  hun- 
dred thoufand  foldiers,  accuftomed  to  triumph 
over  the  Turks,  marched  beneath  the  Imperial 
Eagles.     The  flower  of  this  formidable  army  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene, 
who  had  difplayed  his  martial  genius  in  fucceffive 
victories  over  the  Ottomans,  and  was  deftined  to 
.humble  the  French  and  avenge  the  infults  offered 
him  in  his  native  country.*    At  the  head  of  thirty 


*  Prince  E.ugene  was  the  fon  of  the  Count  de  Soiflbns.  He  afpirecj 
to  military  honours  in  his  native  country;  but  being  refufed  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  in  France,  he  entered  the  imperial  fcrvice,  and 
proved  a  formidable  adverfary  to  Louis  XIV. 
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thoufand  men,  that  celebrated  general  entered 
Italy,  and,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio,  where 
the  (laughter  of  five  thoufand  of  the  beft  troops 
of  France  attefted  his  victory,  he  added  frefh 
laurels  to  thofe  which  he  had  gained  near  the 
Teifs. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Imperialifts  in  Italy  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  Auftrian  faction  in  Spain. 
Novelty  feldom  fails  to  throw  a  luftre  on  the 
commencement  of  every  reign,  and  the  acclama- 
tions which  welcomed  Philip  to  Madrid  might 
be  traced  to  the  difaftrous  adminiftration  of  his 
predeceffors.  But  the  momentary  impreflion 
was  eafily  effaced ;  and  the  Caftilian  pride  was 
deeply  wounded  by  an  imprudent  decree,  which 
imparted  to  the  Peers  of  France  the  fame  rank 
and  diftinftions  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  Gran- 
dees of  Spain.  The  difaffe&ed  nobles  were 
numerous;  among  thefe  was  the  Count  ofMelgar, 
Admiral  of  Caftile,  who  had  been  efteemed  one 
of  the  ableft  minifters  of  Charles  II.  and  who 
having  been  exiled  from  the  court  by  Porto- 
carrero,  had,  in  enmity  to  that  prelate,  attached 
himfelf  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and,  in  a  feries 
of  private  correfpondence,  urged  the  Emperor 
to  fupport,  in  arms,  the  claims  of  his  family. 

At  this  critical  juncture  an  injudicious  aft  of 
Louis  XIV.  matured  the  plans  of  his  enemies. 
James,  the  exiled  monarch  of  England^  had 
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clofed  his  life  at  St.  Germains;  and  the  King  of 
France,  although  he  had  recognifed  the  title  of 
William,  by  the  treaty  ofRyfwick,  proclaimed 
the  fon  of  the  deceafed  Prince  by  the  name  of 
James  III.  The  people  of  England,  who  had 
hitherto  been  averfe  to  the  war,  were  provoked 
by  the  wanton  infult,  and  joined  in  the  indigna- 
tion of  their  fovereign.  William  improved  the 
moment  of  enthufiafm  ;  and  a  triple  alliance  was 
fecretly  concluded  between  the  cabinets  of 
London,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague. 

In  Catalonia  and  Naples  the  influence  of  the 
Auftrian  faftion  already  began  to  be  felt  :  the 
former  province  was  agitated  by  difcontents, 
and  ripe  for  revolt  :  in  Naples  a  furious  infur- 
reftion  had  already  taken  place ;  and  the  two- 
oppofite  faftions  had  engaged  in  the  ftreets  of 
that  city  with  the  mod  determined  refolution; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Popoli,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  eftablifhed  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Bourbon  party.  The  unfettled  ftate  of  Naples 
induced  Philip  to  vifit  his  Italian  dominions  : 
after  a  fiiort  and  profperous  voyage  he  arrived 
at  Naples,  where  he  liberally  rewarded  thofe 
who  had  been  zealous  for  hiscaufe,  and  granted 
an  unconditional  pardon  to  his  enemies.  At 
the  fame  time  he  remitted  the  arrears  of  the 
taxes  due  to  the  crown,  which  amounted  to  an 
enormous  fum.  The  Neapolitans  were  charmed 
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with  the  clemency  and  generofity  of  their 
fovereign,  and  prefented  him  with  a  voluntary 
gift  of  feven  hundred  thoufand  ducats  as  a  proof 
of  their  gratitude. 

In  Italy  the  events  of  the  war  were 

A.  D.  1702.  ' 

various  and  fluctuating.  Marefchal 
Villeroy  was  furprifed  and  made  prifoner  at 
Cremona  j  but  the  town  was  preferved,  and 
Prince  Eugene  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Ville- 
roy was  fucceeded  in  the  command  by  the  Duke 
de  Vendofme,  a  bold,  enterprifing,  and  (kilful 
general.  At  the  battle  of  Luzara  he  difplayed 
his  military  talents  in  his  judicious  difpofitions; 
and  Philip  gave  fignal  proofs  of  perfonal  valour: 
the  aftion  was  long  and  bloody,  and  both  fides 
claimed  the  viclory;  but  the  advantages  refted 
with  the  French,  who  foon  after  reduced  Luzara 
and  Guaftalla. 

The  league  between  the  Empire,  England,  and 
the  United  Provinces,  was  completely  formed; 
but  William  III.  who  had  planned  and  vigoroufly 
promoted  this  grand  alliance,  was  not  permitted 
to  witnefs  its  effeQs.  Inceflant  agitation  and 
toil  had  exhaufted  a  conftitution  naturally  weak 
and  delicate :  a  fall  from  his  horfe  accelerated  the 
March  8.  progrefs  of  difeafe,  and  he  expired 
°2'  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the-greateft  generals  in  Europe,  plis  death 

VOL.    II.  2   U 
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filled  the  allies  with  confternation  ;    but  Anrtc9 
his  fucceffor,  adopted  his  plans,  and  gave  to  the 
celebrated  Marlborough  the  chief  command  of 
her   forces    that   were    deftined    to   aft    in   the 
Netherlands.     Twelve  thoufand  Englifh  troops, 
embarked  on  board  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  prefemed  themfelves  before 
Cadiz  ;     but   finding   that    city   defended   by  a 
numerous  garrifon,  and  an   intrepid  governor, 
they  determined  to  attack  the  French  and  Spanifh 
fleet  of  twenty-three  fhips  of  war,  and  thirteen 
galleons,  richly  laden,  and  lying  in  the  port  of 
Vigo.      As  their  cargoes   conflituted   the   chief 
refources   of  Philip   for  carrying   on   the   war, 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  for  their  fafety. 
The  entrance  of  the  bafon,  in  which  they  lay, 
was  defended   by  two  forts,   and   barred   by   a 
flrong  boom  ;  but  thefe  obftacles  did  not  deter 
the  confederates.     The  land  forces  attacked  and 
carried  the  forts  :    the  boom  was  broken  by  the 
fleet,  and  the  aflailants  poured  into  the  harbour. 
The  French  admiral,  perceiving  all  refiftance  to 
be  ufelefs,  fet  fire  to  his  fhip,  and  the  galleons 
followed  the  defperate  example.     Ten  fhips  of 
war  were  burned,  feven  were  funk,  and  fix  were 
taken  :    of  the  galleons,  four  were  confumed  by 
the  flames,  and  nine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.     Although  a  great  part  of  the  trea- 
fure  had  been  previoufly  landed  and  conveyed 
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to  Lago,  the  fpoil,  which  was  divided  among 
the  victors,  amply  rewarded  their  valour.  The 
news  of  this  event  diffufed  terror  through 
Madrid  ;  yet  the  Queen,  amidft  the  general  con- 
fternation,  difplayed  a  fpirit  worthy  of  the 
daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus:  fhe  offered  her 
jewels  to  fale  ;  and  her  magnanimity  ftimulated 
the  exertions  of  feveral  of  the  grandees.  Cardi- 
nal Portocarrero  raifed  and  maintained,  at  his 
own  expenfe,  fix  fquadrons  of  horfe ;  and  the 
Bifhop  of  Cordova  levied  and  paid  a  regiment 
of  foot. 

In  the  mean  while  the  intrigues  of  the  Auftrian 
faftion  excited  difcontents  both  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces.  The  Count  of  Melgar,  Admiral 
of  Caftile,  had,  with  about  three  hundred  ad- 
herents, retired  to  Lifbon,  where  he  publiflied  a 
declaration,  afferting  the  will  of  Charles  II.  to 
have  been  forged  by  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  and 
fwore  allegiance  to  the  Archduke,  whom  he  pro- 
claimed by  the  name  of  Charles  III.  His  ex- 
ample was  immediately  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Moles  and  the  Marquis  of  Corzena,  both  of 
whom  openly  declared  for  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

Thefe  inftances  of  defection  haftened  the  re- 
turn of  Philip  from  Italy,  and  his  arrival  at 
Madrid  gave  a  check  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Auftrian  faftion.  But  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  the 
kingdom  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  ableft 
2  u  2 
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politicians.  Under  the  preceding  reigns  the 
finance?  had  fallen  into  a  ftate  of  confufion  that 
appears  incredible  ;  the  cloud  of  tax-gathers  had 
multiplied  to  fuch  a  degree  that,  if  we  may 
credit  fome  writers  of  that  age,  they  exceeded 
in  number  all  the  regular  troops  of  Spain,  and 
fwallowed  up  all  the  revenue  which  they  col- 
lefted.  The  herculean  tafk  of  reducing  this 
chaos  to  order  was  committed  to  Monfieur  Orri, 
a  Frenchman,  whofe  abilities  were  eminently 
adapted  to  fuch  an  employment.  To  a  genius 
formed  for  calculations,  he  united  an  inde- 
fatigable diligence  and  quick  penetration,  to- 
gether with  an  intrepidity  and  firmnefs,  which 
could  not  be  moved  either  by  the  menaces  of 
the  great  or  the  murmurs  of  the  multitude.  He 
confirmed  the  King  in  his  resolution  of  refunding 
the  royal  demefnes,  which  had  been  alienated 
by  his  predecefTors  :  he  aflifted  him  in  carrying 
to  a  greater  extent  the  reforms  in  his  houfehold; 
and,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the  collectors 
of  taxes,  he  both  relieved  the  people  and  in- 
creafed  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  But  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  thefe  reforms  were 
diftant;  and  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate  were  imr 
mediate  and  urgent.  The  allies  were  making 
preparations  for  the  invafion  of  Spain  ;  and  no 
ordinary  refources  being  fufficient  to  place  the 
kingdom  in  a  proper  (late  of  defence,  it  vras 
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refolved  to  fieze  part  of  the  trcafure,  which,  at 
Vigo,  had  been  preferved  from  the  confederates. 
Cardinal  d'Ettrees,  who  had  lately  been  di{- 
patched  from  Paris,  fuggefted  this  meafure  :  it 
was  ftrenuoufly  but  ineffectually  oppofed  by 
Cardinal  Portocarrero,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Cceli,  who  was  prefident  of  .the  Council 
of  the  Indies,  and  who  reprefented,  in  vain,  the 
inconveniences  that  muft  arife  from  intercepting 
the  remittances  which  belonged  to  the  merchants 
who  traded  to  America.  Thefe  remonftrances, 
however,  were  difregarded  :  fo  flagrant  an  aft 
of  oppreflion  increafed  the  indignation  of  the 
malecontents,  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli 
gave  in  his  refignation  rather  than  fanftion,  with 
his  name,  the  injuftice  of  the  government. 

The  court  of  Madrid  was  now  divided  into 
factions;  and  every  day  widened  the  breach 
between  the  two  Cardinals  d'Eftrees  and  Porto- 
carrero. The  former  ftrenuoufly  advifed  the 
introduction  of  a  powerful  French  army  as  the 
only  means  of  fecurity  to  the  kingdom  ;  the 
latter  confidered  the  meafure  as  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  entreated  the  King  to 
rely  on  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  Spanifh 
fubje&s  ;  but  his  counfel  was  rejected,  and  his 
influence  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The  fpirit 
of  cabal,  which  agitated  the  cabinet  of  Madrid, 
DOW  feemed  to  have  extended  itfelf  over  Europe, 
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Negotiations  were  fecretly  carried  on  in  the 
different  courts,  and  their  effefts  were  foon 
difcoverable.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  having 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  the  promife  of 
feveral  ftrong  towns,and  of  the  rich  tracl  of  terri- 
tory between  the  Po  and  the  Tenaro,  abandoned 
the  caufe  of  his  fon-in-law,  and  joined  himfelf  to 
the  confederacy  againft  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  ; 
and  the  King  of  Portugal,  allured  by  a  fimiiar 
hope  of  extending  his  dominions,  entered  into 
the  war,  and  acknowledged  the  Archduke  as 
fovereign  of  Spain.  Yet  amidft  fuch  a  number 
of  enemies,  the  power  and  profperity  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon  dill  continued  unfhaken. 
The  fucceffes  of  the  war  had  hitherto  been 
various  and  nearly  balanced.  In.  the  Nether- 
lands the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  had  generally  been  victorious,  and  had 
reduced  feveral  ftrong  places;  but  in  Germany 
the  imperial  armies  had  been  lefs  fortunate  :  a 
decifive  viclory,  gained  by  Marefchal  Villars, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and 
another  by  Marefchal  Tallard,  together  with  the 
capture  of  Augfburg,  had  eftablifhed  the  afcen- 
dency  of  the  French  and  laid  the  road  open  to 
Vienna. 

The  Archduke,  in  the  mean  while, 
A.  D.  1704. 

had  proceeded  to  Lifbon,  depending 

on  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  the  Admiral  of 
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Caftile,  whofe  partifans  were  numerous  in  Spain ; 
but  the  vigilance  of  Philip  had  detefted  the 
correfpondence  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  the  mofl 
powerful  of  his  adherents  had  been  fecurcd. 
Philip,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  attempts  of  his 
rival,  made  a  bold  and  rapid  incurfion  into  For- 
tugal,  reduced  the  fortrefsof  Portalegre,  ravaged 
the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
and  carried  five  thoufand  prifoners  back  to 
Madrid.  But  this  gleam  of  profperity  was  foon 
obfcured  by  a  dark  cloud  of  adverfity.  The 
danger  of  the  Emperor  had  called  the  confede- 
rate forces  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  the 
plains  of  Hochftet  were  rendered  memorable  by 
a  fignal  victory  gained  by  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  French  and 
Bavarians.  Ten  thoufaud  of  the  beft  troops  of 
France  and  Bavaria  fell  in  the  battle;  thirteen 
thoufand,  with  Marefchal  Tallard,  their  com- 
mander, were  made  prifoners,  and  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  :  the  lofs  of  the 
allies  amounted  to  four  thoufand  five  hundred 
killed,  and  eight  thoufand  wounded  or  taken.* 
This  important  aclion  turned  the  fcale  of  the  war 
in  Germany.  The  dominions  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and 


*  Smollet's  Contin.  of  Hume's  Hift.  England,  vol.  a.  book  i. 
cap.  3. 
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the  confederates,  croffing  the    Rhine,    carried 
their  victorious  arms  into  Alface. 

In  Spain  the  affairs  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
were  far  from  being  in  a  profperous  ftate  ;  and 
the  Englifh  made  a  conqueft  which  they  have 
ever  fince  maintained.  Four  thoufand  Englifh 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Heffe  Darmftadt,  appeared  before  Gibraltar: 
the  garrifon,  repofing  in  confidence  on  the 
natural  flrength  of  the  place,  had  confidered  all 
precaution  as  fuperfluous ;  and  the  neglect  of 
their  duty  expofed  them  to  a  fudden  furprife. 
A  body  of  Britifh  feamen  afcended  the  mole 
fword  in  hand  :  the  garrifon  being  unprepared 
for  an  attack  which  was  totally  unexpected,  a  for- 
trefs,  which  was  deemed  impregnable,  furrender- 
ed  on  the  firft  aflault;  and  Gibraltar  has  ever  fince 
remained  an  appendage  to  the  Britifh  empire. 

This  important  acquisition  gave  rife  to  con- 
fiderable  diflentions  in  the  councils  of  the  con- 
federates. The  Count  of  Melgar  earneftly 
urged  them  to  carry  forward  the  war  into  Anda- 
lufia,  afTerting  that  the  fuCcefs  of  their  arms  in 
that  quarter  would  enfure  the  fubmiflion  of 
Madrid  and  the  two  Caftiles,  which  drew  from 
the  fouthern  provinces  the  greateft  part  of  their 
fubfiftence;  but  the  plan  was  rejected  by  the  Arch- 
duke, who  was  refolved  to  begin  the  conqueft 
of  Spain  by  the  invafion  of  Catalonia. 
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Amidft  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
kingdom,  the  court  of  Madrid  continued  a 
theatre  of  intrigue.  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  dif- 
gufted  at  beholding  the  decline  of  his  influence, 
refigned  his  office  of  minifter,  Cardinal  d'Eftrees 
was  recalled  to  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Gram- 
mont  afpired  to  govern  Spain  with  the  fame 
abfolute  authority  as  Richelieu  and  Mazarine 
had  exercifed  in  France.  His  afcendency, 
however,  was  of  fliort  duration  :  at  his  inftigation 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  natural  fon  of  King 
James  II.  of  England,  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  and  Marefchal  Tefle  was 
appointed  his  fucceflbr.  A  vain  attempt  to 
recover  Gibraltar  involved  the  Spanifh  army  in 
deftruclion  and  the  new  general  in  difgrace; 
and  this  difafter  proved  fatal  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  minifter.  In  thofe  frequent 
changes  the  Spaniards  could  not  obferve,  without 
indignation,  that  they  alone  feemed  to  be  ex* 
eluded  from  the  confidence  of  their  fovereign, 
and  that  Frenchmen  filled  the  higheft  offices  of 
honour  and  truft.  The  nobles  excited  difcon* 
tents  among  the  people  :  difaffe&ion  extended 
from  the  capital  to  the  provinces;  and  the  fpirit 
of  revolt  became  daily  more  prevalent. 

While  defeat  and  difeafe  confumefil 
A.  0.1705.  .  7" 

the  army  of  Spain  before  the  rock  or, 
Gibraltar,  her  enemies  were  employed  in  a6tive 
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preparations.  The  Portuguefe  entered  Eftrama- 
dura,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Salvatiera,  Albu- 
querque, and  Alcantara.  The  Archduke,  accom- 
panied by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  the 
Prince  of  Heffe  Darmftadt,  embarked  with 
twelve  thoufand  men  on  board  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland  at  Lifbon.  A  part 
of  thefe  forces  were  difembarked  on  the  coaft  of 
Valencia :  in  their  march  they  proclaimedCharles 
III.  and  promifed  to  thofe  who  fhould  embrace 
his  party  a  general  remiffion  of  taxes  :  numbers 
joined  their  ftandard  :  they  were  received  into 
Tortofa  and  Lerida,  and  advanced  to  Barcelona, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Archduke,  with 
the  reft  of  the  troops.  The  confederates  form- 
ed the  fiegeof  that  city  by  land,  while  the  fleet 
blockaded  the  harbour.  The  garrifon  was  weak, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  difaffecled ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Popoli,  having  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
place,  excited  the  adherents  of  Philip  to  a  vigor- 
ous defence.  In  feveral  attacks  the  allies  were 
repulfed  :  the  Prince  of  Hefle  Darmftadt  was 
killed  in  the  attack  of  the  fort  of  Montjoi ;  and 
a  bomb,  at  the  fame  time,  fet  fire  to  one  of  the 
principal  magazines,  which  blew  up  with  a  tre- 
mendous explofion.  The  fort,  however,  was 
carried,  and  the  governor  propofed  to  capitulate. 
On  this  occafion  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
exhibited  an  honourable  inftance  of  magnanimity 
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as  well  as  of  military  authority.  While  the 
governor  was  treating  with  the  Englifh  general, 
he  heard  the  tumultuous  fhouts  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  broke  into  the  city,  and  exclaimed 
"  You  have  betrayed  us,  and  your  troops,  in  the 
61  moment  of  confidence,  have  furprifed  the  city." 
Peterborough  affured  him  that  it  was  the  troops 
of  the  Prince  of  Hefle  Darmftadt,  and  convinced 
him  that  there  remained  only  one  expedient  for 
faving  the  town  from  definition.  "  Permit 
"  me,"  faid  he,  "  to  enter  freely  with  the  Englifh  : 
"  I  will  reflore  the  public  fecurity,  and  return 
"  to  conclude  the  capitulation."  It  would  have 
been  to  no  purpofe  to  queftion  his  fincerity. 
He  was  immediately  admitted  with  his  troops, 
and,  haflening  through  the  ftreets,  where  the 
Germans  were  plundering  the  houfes  of  the 
opulent  citizens,  he  drove  them  from  their  prey, 
and  compelled  them  to  reflore  even  the  booty 
which  they  had  feized.  Having  re-eftablifhed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  he  returned  to  the 
gate  and  figned  the  capitulation,  while  the 
Spaniards  paid  the  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  and 
admiration  to  his  honour  and  generofity. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  had  not 
abated  the  ardour  of  the  confederates  ;  for  his 
fon  Jofeph  had  fucceeded  to  his  defigns  as  well 
$s  his  throne.  The  critical  Hate  of  affairs  in 

2X2 
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Spain  occafioned  the  recal  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick to  retrieve  the  misfortunes   which  he  had 
not  been  permitted  to  prevent.   He  was  appoint- 
ed to  watch  the  motionsand  check  the  progrefs  of 
the  Portuguefe  ;  while  Philip,  in  per- 
fon,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand 
veterans,  advanced  into  Catalonia.     The  Arch- 
duke,    being    unable    to    keep   the  field,   had 
fhut   himfelf  up   in  Barcelona,   where    he    was 
clofely  befieged  by  Philip,  while  a  French  fleet 
blockaded  the  harbour.      The  fiege  was  profe- 
cuted  with  inceffant    vigour,    and  the  defence 
was   conducted  with  defperate  obftinacy.     The 
ftandard  of   Philip  was  already  difplayed  from 
the  fort  of  Montjoi,   when  the  combined  fleets 
of  England  and  Holland  made  their  appearance, 
and  obliged  the  French  to  abandon  the  naval 
blockade.     Philip  was  in  confequence  obliged  to 
relinquifh   the   enterprife,   which  he   hoped  to 
have  crowned?  by  the  capture  of  his  rival.     His 
retreat  was  a  fcene  of  precipitate  confufion,  and 
the  fick  and  wounded  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  clofely  prefTed  on 
his  rear.   Sufpecling  the  fidelity  of  the  Aragonefe 
he  crofled  the  Pyranees  and  retired  to  Perpig- 
nan  ;  but   in  his   adverfity   Philip  difplayed  an 
invincible   fortitude.     Being  advifed  by  Mare- 
fchal  Tefle  to  proceed  to  Verfailles,  and  confer 
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with  Louis,  he  firmly  replied  that  he  would 
never  again  vifit  Paris,  but  that  he  would  either 
reign  or  perifh  in  Spain. 

Having  left  the  wretched  remnant  of  his  army 
to  the  conduft  of  Marefchal  TefTe,  Philip,  with 
a  fmall  retinue,  traverfed  Navarre  and  Old 
Caftile,  and,  not  without  difficulty,  reached 
Madrid,  where  his  prefence  was  necefiary  to  calm 
the  diflraftions  occafioned  by  the  intelligence 
of  his  difaftrous  retreat,  and  to  eftablifii  the 
afcendency  of  the  Bourbon  party,  which  was 
ready  to  fink  under  the  prefTure  of  misfortune 
and  the  influence  of  Auftria.  All  Spain  was 
diftra&ed  by  the  pretenfions  and  the  arms  of  two 
rival  fovereigns  :  while  at  Madrid  the  adherents 
of  Charles  were  proclaimed  traitors,  at  Barcelona 
the  edicls  of  Philip  were  burned  by  the  hands 
of  the  public  executioner.  Even  in  his  capital 
Philip  had  fcarcely  time  to  repofe.  His  retreat 
from  before  Barcelona  had  encouraged  the  allies 
to  make  the  mofl  vigorous  exertions  :  an  army 
of  Englifh  and  Portuguefe,  under  the  Earl  of 
Galway  and  the  Marquis  de  los  Minos,  reduced 
the  towns  of  Cindad,  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca, 
from  whence  the  road  lay  open  to  Madrid.  The 
Duke  of  Berwick  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  invaders;  and  Philip,  being  informed 
of  their  approach,  reluclantly  abandoned  the 
capital,  and,  with  a  fmall  but  faithful  body  of 
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troops,  retired  to  Burgos.  Within  ten  days 
after  his  departure,  the  Englifh  and  Portuguefe 
entered  Madrid,  where  the  ArchdukeCharleswas 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain.  But  the  fplendid 
ceremony  was  of  no  real  advantage  to  his 
interefts  :  the  inhabitants  beheld,  with  indigna- 
tion, the  banners  of  England  and  Portugal 
triumphantly  difplayed  through  their  ftreets, 
and  their  former  prepofleffions  in  favour  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria  were  loft  in  their  deteftation  of 
her  allies.  Charles,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
occupied  in  the  reduction  of  Arragon  and 
Valencia ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  received  into 
Saragoffa,  than  he  advanced  to  Madrid  in  order 
to  check,  by  his  prefence,  the  difaffe&ion  of  the 
capital. 

In  the  different  pans  of  the  extenfive  theatre 
of  war,  the  misfortunes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
were  rapidly  multiplied.  At  Ramilies  the  French 
army,  under  Marefchal  Villeroy,  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  the 
lofs,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  has  been  varioufly 
reported,;  but  it  is  generally  afTerted  that  on  the 
fide  of  the  French  it  amounted  to  eight  thoufand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  fix  thoufand  made 
prifoners.*  But  the  importance  of  the  viftory  of 
Ramilies  may  be  the  mod  accurately  eftimated 

*  Smoll.  Com.  Hume.  vol.  a.  book  l.  chap.  9. 
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by  its  confequences.  Louvain,  Bruffels,  Ant- 
werp, and  Ghent,  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
querors :  Oilend  refilled  only  ten  days  :  Menin 
furrendered  after  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Ath  and  Dender- 
rnonde  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the  con- 
federates. 

In  Spain  the  affairs  of  Philip  were  equally 
unprofperous  :  repeated  loffes  contracted  the 
fphere  of  his  authority,  and  immediate  danger 
menaced  his  throne.  Toledo  had  fubmitted  to 
Charles,  Alicant  had  furrendered  to  his  arms, 
the  Count  of  Santa  Cruz  had  delivered  Cartha- 
gena,  with  the  fmall  remnant  of  the  Spanifh  navy, 
to  the  allies.  Philip,  being  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  Old  Caftile  with  a  force  of  lefs 
than  ten  thoufand  men,  his  caufe  appeared  def- 
perate  ;  and  Marefchal  Vauban  was  fo  fully 
perfuaded  that  his  affairs  were  irretrievable, 
that  he  advifed  him  to  embark  for  America  with 
his  adherents. 

In  this  critical  juncture  it  was  only  to  the 
abilities  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  the  mif- 
management  of  his  enemies  that  Philip  owed 
the  prefervation  of  his  crown.  The  luxury  and 
indolence,  in  which  they  had  lived  at  Madrid, 
proved  not  lefs  fatal  to  the  Englifh  and  Portu- 
guefe  than  the  indulgencies  of  Capua  had  once 
been, to  the  army  of  Hannibal.  The  Earl  of 
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Galway  and  the  Marquis  de  los  Minos  had, 
during  their  rcfidence  in  the  capital  of  Spain,  loft 
one  third  of  their  men  by  riot  and  excefs.  Their 
fubfiftence  had  been  intercepted  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  on 
the  approach  of  that  general,  who  had  received 
ftrong  reinforcements.  Philip,  after  an  abfence 
of  three  months,  re-entered  his  capital;  and  the 
firft  moments  of  his  return  were  devoted  to  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  Auftrian  party.  The  Duke 
of  Infantado,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  the 
Count  of  Lemos,  and  feveral  others,  were 
arrefted  and  imprifoned  :  the  Duke  of  Najeta, 
the  Counts  of  Oropefa,  Haro,  and  Galvez,  had 
accompanied  the  confederates  in  their  retreat ; 
but  their  eftates  were  confifcated  ;  and  the  ex- 
haufted  treafury  of  Philip  was  replenished  with 
their  fpoils. 

The  return  of  Philip  to  his  capital  was  followed 
by  the  recovery  of  Alcantara  and  Carthagena  ; 
but  thefe  fuccefles  were  balanced  by  the  lofs  of 
the  iflands  of  Majorca  and  Ivica;  while  in  Italy 
a  ftill  more  dangerous  wound  was  infli&ed  on 
thie  glory  and  interefts  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. 
By  repeated  defeats  the  Duke  of  Vendofrne  had 
broken  the  ftrength  of  Viftor  Amadeus,  and  had 
inverted  his  capital.  But  Vendofme  having  been 
recalled  to  repair  the  errors  of  Villeroy  in  Flan- 
ders, the  conduct  of  the  fiege  of  Turin  had 
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devolved  on  Marefchal  Feuillade,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  with  Marefchal  Marfin,  commanded 
the  covering  army.  The  city  was  reduced  to 
the  utmoft  diftrefs,  when  Prince  Eugene,  after  a 
long  and  painful  march,  having  efFe&ed  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Afti,  prefled 
forward  to  its  relief.  The  entrenchments  of  the 
befiegers  were  forced  :  Marefchal  Marfin  was 
killed  :  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  wounded:  the 
Shattered  remains  of  their  army  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat ;  and  by  the  event  of  that 
decifive  day,  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Piedmont, 
were  wreited  from  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 

The  efFeds  of  the  battle  of  Turin 

A.  D.  1707. 

extended  even  to  Naples.  The 
Princes  of  Avellino,  Montefareo,  and  Bariati, 
and  the  Duke  of  Montaleon,  who  were  fecretly 
attached  to  the  Auftrian  intereft,  had  artfully  in- 
flamed the  Neapolitans  by  a  rumour  that  Philip 
had  agreed  to  cede  Naples  to  France.  The 
Duke  of  Efcalona,  the  Viceroy,  in  order  to 
appeafe  the  general  indignation,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  difmifs  the  French  troops ;  but  their 
departure  was  the  fignal  of  aclion  to  the  con- 
fpirators  j  an  Auftrian  army  approached  the  city 
to  fecond  their  defigns :  'the  citizens  threw  open 
their  gates,  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Philip,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  example  of  the 
capital  was  followed  by  the  whole  kingdom, 
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In  Gaieta  the  Duke  of  Efcalona  fuftained  a 
vigorous  fiege  ;  but  the  place  was  taken  by 
aflault,  and  the  Viceroy  was  dragged  as  a  prifoner 
to  Naples. 

In  Germany,  Marefchal  Villars  prefled  the 
Imperialifts,  and  penetrated  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Danube.  In  Spaiji  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
difplayed  all  the  talents  of  a  fkilful  commander; 
and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  fignal  fuccefs. 
The  decifive  viclory  which  he  gained  over  the 
combined  army  of  England  and  Portugal,  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Galvvay,  contributed  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  lofs  of  this 
memorable  battle  was  attributed  to  the  cowardice 
or  mifmanagement  of  the  Portuguese  ;  but  the 
viclory  may  be  more  juftly  afcribed  to  the 
fuperior  fkill  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  the 
defperate  valour  of  the  Spanifh  cavalry.  Five 
thoufand  of  the  confederates  were  killed,  and 
near  ten  thoufand  made  prifoners  :  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ftandards,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vigors, 
and  the  Earl  of  Galway,  dangeroufly  wounded, 
efcaped  with  difficulty,  and  took  flicker  in 
Tortofa.* 


*  A  confiderable  body  of  Portuguefe  cavalry  being  broken  at  the 

firft  charge  and  put  to  flight,  the  greateft  part  of  the  army  was  obliged 

to  lay  down  their  arms  and  furrender.     But  the  Portuguefe  general,  the 

Marquis  de  las  Minos,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour,    and  was 
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The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  affumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  improved  the  advantages  which  the 
genius  and  fortune  of  Berwick  had  gained  :  he 
reduced  the  city  of  Valentia,  and  recovered  the 
whole  province  :  he  entered  SaragofTa  with  little 
oppofuion,  and,  in  eleven  days,  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Lerida,  which  had  baffled  the  efforts 
of  the  greateft  commanders.  While  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  purfuing  his  triumphant  career  in 
Spain,  Prince  Eugene  had  fubjugated  almoft  all 
Italy,  and  invaded  France.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  advanced  along  the  coaft 
of  Provence,  and  laid  fiege  to  Toulon  ;  but  on 
this  occafion  his  ufual  good  fortune  forfook 
him,  and  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  like  Charles  V.  who  in  1536 
niifcarried  in  a  fimilar  attempt.* 

But  the  reviving  profperity  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  was  clouded  by  the  revolt  of  Sardinia: 
and  the  pride  of  the  Caftilians  was  wounded  by 
the  lofs  of  Oran  on  the  African  coaft  :  that 
fortrefs,  which  had  remained  to  Spain  a  monu- 


feverely  wounded,  after  feeing  his  favourite  concubine  killed  in  fighting 
by  his  fide,  in  the  habit  of  an  Amazon.  The  allied  army,  which  con- 
fifted  of  only  16,000  men,  was  almoft  annihilated.  Smoll.  Cont. 
Hume.  vol.  2.  book  i.  chap.  9. 

*  M.  Le  Pref.  Renault  remarks  that  all  the  invafions  of  France,  by 
the  Auftrian  armies  from  Italy,  have  proved  unfuccefsful.  Vide  Hen. 
ad  An.  1707. 
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ment  of  the  enterprifing  genius  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  was  wrefted  from  her  by  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco.  'But  Marefchal  Villars  reduced 
feveral  ftrong  places  in  Italy  :  Tortofa  was  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Alicant  by  General 
Asfeldt.  In  Flanders  the  campaign  had  been 
opened  by  Marefchal  Vendofme  with  very  im- 
portant advantages.  The  inhabitants  of  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  Louis,  had 
received  his  troops;  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt,  near  Oudenarde,  the  French  were  de- 
feated by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.*  Lifle,  though  fortified  by  the  con- 
fummate  {kill  of  Vauban,  and  defended  by 
Marefchal  Boufflers,  was,  after  a  long  and 
difficult  fiege,  reduced  by  the  confederates  ; 
and,  before  the  clofe  of  the  campaign,  Ghent 
and  Bruges  were  recovered. 

A  war  of  fo  long  duration,  and 
fo  widely  extended,  had  exhaufted 
the  ample  refources  of  Louis,  and,  in  conjunction 
•with  an  unfruitful  feafon  and  a  general  fcarcity, 
was  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  France  :  a 
feries  of  defeats  had  difpirited  the  armies,  and 
the  nation  was  driven  to  defpair  by  the  profpeft 
of  famine.  Louis,  who  had  long  been  accuftom- 


*  Renault  fays  that  the  lofs  fuflained  by  the  French  in  their  noQuiT0 1 
retreat  was  greater  than  in  the  battle.    Ibid. 
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ed  to  profperity,  reluBantly  bowed  beneath  the 
prefTure  of  fo many  calamities,  and  condefcended 
to  folicit  a  peace.     A  negotiation  was  opened  at 
the  Hague  ;    but  although  Louis  offered  to  cede 
the   whole  Spanifh  monarchy  to   the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  to  yield  up  to  the  Emperor  all  his  con- 
quefts  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  give  feveral  ftrong 
towns  as  a  barrier  to  Holland,  to  acknowledge 
the  title  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Britifh  throne, 
and   to  expel   the   Pretender  from   France,  yet 
thefe  conceffions  were  thought  inefficient;   and 
the  confederates  required  that  he  fhould  aflift  in 
expelling  his  grandfon  from  Spain.     The  igno- 
minious   condition    was    indignantly    rejected ; 
and   the  French  monarch  refolved  to  profecute 
the  war.     But  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  was  per- 
plexed by  difcord  as  well  as   difcouraged  by 
defeat.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  relying  on  the 
admiration  which    his    valour   and  fuccefs  had 
excited  in  Spain,  is  fuppofed  to  have  afpired  to 
the  throne  of  that   kingdom;    but    the  jarring 
narratives  of  different  hiftorians,  who  too  often 
fubftitute  conjecture  for  fac~l,  have  involved  the 
whole  affair  in  obfcurity.     It  is  certain,   how- 
ever, that  thejealoufy  of  Philip  was  awakened; 
the  Duke  was  obliged  to  leave  Spain ;   fome  of 
his  agents,  and  feveral  Spanifh  noblemen,  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  being  attached   to  his  intereft,  were 
arrefted. 
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Thefe  divifions  and  cabals,  in  the  court  of 
Madrid,  fummoned  Cardinal  Portocarrero  from 
his  retirement ;  and  the  firft  advice  of  that  cele- 
brated ilatefman  to  Philip,  was  to  difmifs  the 
French  from  his  councils.  He  accordingly  raifed 
to  the  office  of  prime  mini  fter  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Cceli,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar 
fecretary  of  ftate.  By  thefe  popular  meafures 
the  enthufiafm  of  the  Spanifh  nation  was  revived  ; 
the  nobles  declared  themfelves  ready  to  make 
the  moft  vigorous  efforts  ;  and  the  wealthy 
ecclefiaflics  contributed  largely  to  the  fupport 
of  the  Prince  whom  they  owned  for  their  fove- 
reign. 

Cardinal  Portocarrero  had  excited  this  honour- 
able enthufiafm  :  but  at  the  moment  when  Spain 
had  the  greateft  need  of  his  talents  and  fervices, 
he  clofed  a  life  of  turbulence  and  intrigue  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  torrent  of 
adverfity  flill  preffed  on  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  : 
Marefchal  Villars  had  been  recalled  from  Italy 
to  aiTume  the  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malplaquet  he 
fortified  his  camp  with  extraordinary  {kill  and 
diligence.  His  object  was  to  prevent  Mons  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates  ;  and 
it  is  laid  that  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  September 
he  pofleifed  a  fuperiority  of  numbers,  and  might 
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have  attacked  the  enemy  to  an  advantage  ;  but 
Monfieur  le  President  Kenault  prefumes  that 
Villars  was  unwilling  to  expofe  an  army  which 
was  the  lad  refource  of  France.*  On  the  nth 
the  allied  troops  from  Tournay,  which  a  few  days 
before  had  furrendered  to  their  arms,  arrived 
at  the  camp.  Eugene  and  Marlborough  hav- 
ing, by  this  junction,  acquired  a  confiderable 
fuperiority  of  ftrength,  attacked  Villars  in  his 
fortified  camp  at  Malplaquet.  The  viftory  was 
difputed  with  a  degree  of  obftinacy  feldom 
equalled  in  the  moft  fanguinary  operations  of 
war.t  Although  the  allies  gained  their  point,  it 
was  a  glorious  day  to  the  French.  Eight  thou- 
fand  of  them  were  left  dead  on  the  field  ;  but 
the  lofs  of  the  confederates  amounted  to  more 
than  double  the  number.  Marefchal  Villars, 
being  wounded,  Marefchal  Boufflers,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  command,  effected  his  retreat 
with  fuch  confummate  {kill,  that  he  left  neither 
cannon  nor  prifoners  behind.J  The  allies  imme- 
diately befieged  Mons,  and  the  capture  of  that 
important  place  was  the  firft  fruits  of  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet. 


*  Abroge  Chron  An.  1709. 

t  "  This  was  the  bloodieft  and  longeft  aftion  during  the  war."  Hen. 
Ab.  Chron.  An.  1709. 
£  Hen.  ubi  fupra. 
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The  enfuing  campaign  opened  with 
A.  D.  1710.  *!  e 

events  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 

Houfe  of  Bourbon.  In  Flanders  the  towns  of 
Douai,  St.  Venant,  Bethune,  and  Aire,  were  re- 
duced by  the  confederates.  Spain  was  ftill 
divided  by  faction  and  diftrafted  by  intrigue. 
The  prime  minifter,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli, 
was  convi&ed  of  high  treafon  in  having  betrayed 
the  fecrets  of  the  State,  and  fruftrated  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  feparate  peace  with  Holland. 
He  received  fentence  of  death;  but  the  clemency 
of  his  fovereign  fufFeredhim  to  expire  in  prifon. 
While  Philip  was  occupied  in  the  detection  of 
domeftic  treafon,  Charles  and  his  allies  were 
preparing,  by  vigorous  efforts,  to  wreft  the 
fceptre  from  his  hand.  The  battles  of  Alamanafa 
and  Saragoffa,  gained  by  the  Archduke,  whofe 
inexperience  was  fupplied  by  the  fkill  of  Count 
Stahremberg,  plunged  Philip  into  new  misfor- 
tunes, from  which  the  means  of  extrication 
were  the  more  difficult,  as  Louis  had  need  of 
all  his  troops  to  defend  his  own  dominions. 
Charles  had  taken  pofleflion  of  Saragofla;  and 
had  he  known  how  to  purfue  his  advantages 
he  might  have  eventually  eftablifhed  himfelf 
on  the  thfone  of  Spain.  But  inftead  of  clofely 
purfuing  the  vanquifhed  army,  he  was  induced 
by  his  courtiers  to  prefer  the  vanity  of  entering 
Madrid  in  triumph.  Philip  was  a  fecond  time 
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obliged  to  abandon  the  capital,  and  retired  to 
Valadolid.  Thejealoufy  of  France,  which  the 
Spanifh  grandees  had  entertained  in  the  hour  of 
profperity,  was  forgotten  in  that  of  adverfity  : 
they  joined  their  fovereign  in  foliciting  Louis 
to  fend  them  the  Duke  of  Vendofme  ;  and  the 
requeft  was  granted.  With  a  fmall  corps  of 
cavalry  that  celebrated  general  crofled  the 
Pyrennees;  and  the  event  (hewed  what  wonders 
one  great  man  may  perform.  Philip  was  nearly 
deftitute  both  of  troops  and  of  money ;  but  Ven- 
dofme found  refources.  His  affability,  franknefs, 
and  generofity,  conciliated  the  efteem  and  af- 
feftion  of  all  claffes  of  the  people,  he  rekindled  the 
enthufiafm  of  th?  Spaniards,  and,  in  a  fhort  time, 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  was  collected. 
Moft  of  them  were  raw  and  undifciplined,  but 
they  were  infpired  with  confidence  in  the  abilities 
of  their  commander;  and  Vendofme,  without 
fuffering  their  ardour  to  cool,  directed  his  march 
to  wards  Madrid.  Philip  again  entered  his  capital, 
which  Charles,  in  his  turn,  reluctantly  abandoned 
and  retired  to  Barcelona. 

Neither  the  rigid  feafon  of  winter,  nor  the 
blandifhments  of  Madrid  could  induce  Philip  to 
confume  much  time  in  repofe.  In  a  long  feries 
of  bloody  warfare  he  had  learnt  the  neceflity  of 
improving  every  moment;  and  he  had  fcarcely 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  fubjecls 

VOL.   II.  2  Z 
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before  he  quitted  Madrid  in  titder  to  purfue  his 
advantages.  In  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Vendofme,  he  paffed  the  Tagus,  and  carried  by 
aflaultthe  town  of  Briffuega,  where  five  thoufand 
Britifh  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Stanhope,  were  compelled  to  furrender  them- 
felves  prifoners.  Count  Stahremberg  had  rapidly 
advanced  in  the  defign  of  relieving  the  place, 
but  was  defeated  near  Villa  Viciofa  In  this 
important  aftion,  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Spain,  the  right  wing  was  led  by 
Philip  in  perfon,  the  left  was  commanded  by 
the  Duke  de  Vendofme:  the  refi  (lance  of  the 
allies  was  gallant  but  ineffectual :  they  were 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  more  than  fix  thoufand 
men  ;  but  Count  Stahremberg  made  a  (kilful 
retreat.  After  this  viftory  Philip  entered  Sara- 
goffa  in  triumph,  and  the  progrefs  of  his  arms 
was  rapid  and  uninterrupted. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  French  monarch 
renewed  his  overtures  for  peace,  and  a  congrefs 
was  held  at  Gertrude  nburg.  But  on  the  fide 
of  the  confederates,  the  conduft  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  chiefly  committed  to  Prince  Eugene 
arid  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  very  men 
who  were  the  moft  interefled  in  the  continuance 
of  hoftilities.  War  was  with  them  a  gainful  trade, 
from  which  they  derived  the  higheft  honours 
and  the  moft  lucrative  emoluments;  and  it  was 
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therefore  no  wonder  that  fuch  men  threw  impedi. 
ments  in  the  way  of   peace.     The  extravagant 
demands  of  the  allies  exhibited  a  memorable 
inftance  of  the  intrigues  of  miniftersand  generals, 
who  reap  a  plentiful  harveft  from  the  blood  and 
the  treafures  of  the  people.     Louis,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  miferies  of  his  kingdom,  which 
was  exhaufted  by  war  and  famine,  went  fo  far  as 
to  offer  a  fupply  of  money  to  enable  the  con- 
federates to  dethrone  his  grandfon ;    but  not 
fatisfied  with  this  conceffion,  they  infilled  that 
he  fhould  join  his  armies  to  theirs  for  that  pur- 
pofe.      The  condition   appears   to  have   been 
propofed  only  that  it  might  be  rejected,  and  the 
fequel   fhows   the  pernicious  confequences    of 
confiding  in  men  who  form   to  themfelves  an 
intereft  diftinft  from  that  of  the  nation.     In  the 

courfe  of  the  next  campaign,  the  fuc- 
A.  D. 1711. 

cefles  of   Philip  continued    without 

interruption.  Gironne,  after  a  vigorous  defence, 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  de  Noailles ;  and  the 
Province  of  Arragon  was  completely  reduced  by 
the  Marquis  d'  Arpagon.  In  Flanders  the  French 
general,  Montefquiou  forced  the  ftrong  poft  of 
Arleux,  and  gained  a  confiderable  advantage 
over  the  allies  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
captured  Bouchain,  and  clofed,  by  that  enter- 
prife,  his  long  and  fplendid  career  of  military 
glory. 

2  z  2 
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At  the  very  moment  when  Louis  was  almpft 
reduced  to  defpair,  the  peace  which  he  had  fought 
to  obtajn   by    the  mod  humiliating  concefTions, 
was  facilitated   by  two   events  as  favourable  as 
they  were   unexpected.      Thofe  courtiers,  who 
envied  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  represented  to 
Queen   Anne,    that  in  order  to  ferve  the    am- 
fcitious  views  of  that  general,  the  Englifh  bore 
the  principal  burden  of  a  war  from  which  they 
alone  received  no  benefit.     The  war  fadion  at 
the  cpurt  of  England  immediately  loft  its  influ- 
ence :  a  new  miniftry  was  formed;  the  relations 
of  the   Duke   of   Marlborough  were   difmifled 
from    their   employments  :    the  power   of    that 
general  was  abridged,  and  a  refolution  was  taken 
to    diveft  him   of  the  command    of  the   army. 
About  the  fame  time  the  Emperor  Jofeph  expired 
in   the    vigour  of  his  age,  and  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  the   competitor  with    Philip 
for   Spain,   afcended  the  imperial  throne.     The 
dread  of  the  union  of  the  fceptres  of  France  and 
Spain,  in   one  hand,  had   kindled  the  flames  of 
war  in  Europe  ;  and  the  confederates  could  not 
fail  of  regarding,  with  fimilar  jealoufy,  theanne){- 
ation  of   the  Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  imperial 
crown   and   the    hereditary   dominions  of     the 
Houfe  of  Auftria.     Thefe  confideratipns  made  9. 
deep  imprefTion  on  the  Queen  of  England,  who 
refolved_to  relieve  her  fubje&s  from  a  bloody 
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and  expenfive  war,  and  to  quit  the  confederacy 
if  her  allies  fhould  prove  obftinate.  Her  Majefty, 
Jiowever,  was  not  inattentive  to  the  primary 
objeft  of  the  war.  To  Philip  fhe  propofed  the 
alternative  either  to  renounce  all  claims  to  the 
crown  of  France,  or  to  refign  Spain  and  her 
dependencies  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  with 
the  dominions  of  that  Prince  to  retain  his  hopes 
of  afcending,  at  fome  future  period,  to  the  throne 
of  his  grandfather.  Philip  did  not  long  hefuate 
in  making  his  choice  :  impatient  to  fecure  his 
fceptre  by  relinquifhing  a  diftant  and  doubtful 
pretenfion,  he  renounced,  in  the  nioft  exprefs 
terms,  all  claim  to  the  French  fucceffion  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  he  was  acknowledged  King 
pf  Spain  by  England  and  Holland,  and  his 
ambaffadors  were  formally  recognifed  at  the 
congrefs  of  Utrecht. 

At  the  court  of  Vienna,  however,  the  war 
fatlion  continued  to  predominate;  and  Prince 
Eugene  came  to  London  for  the  purpofe  qf 
putting  a  ftop  to  the  negotiations.  He  was 
received  at  court  with  the  honours  due  to  fo 
diftinguifhed  a  perfonage ;  but  his  arguments 
and  his  intrigues  effected  no  change  in  the 
fSritiih.  counfels,  which  were  decidedly  for 
peace. 

In   the  mean  while  the  Duke   of 
Marlborough  was  difmifled  from  all 
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his  employments,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  But  the  new 
general  was  not  allowed  to  prove  how  far  he  was 
capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  his  predeceflbr. 
The  congrefs  at  Utrecht  had  brought  the  nego- 
tiations nearly  to  a  conclufion.  A  fufpenfion  of 
arms  was  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  with- 

July  17.         , 

urew  his  troops  from  the  confederate 
army.  This  defection  rendered  Prince  Eugene 
greatly  inferior  in  ftrength  to  his  adverfaries, 
and  confequently  incapable  of  carrying  on  the 
•war  to  advantage,  In  Spain  the  hoftile  opera- 
tions produced  nothing  remarkable  except  the 
fiege  of  Gironne,  which  the  allies  were  obliged  to 
abandon,  afier  having  confumed  not  Jefs  than 
eight  months  before  the  walls  of  that  fortrefs. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year 
the  congrefs  of  Utrecht  completed  its 
labours.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Pruflia,  Portu- 
gal, and  Savoy,  figned  feparate  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  :  Philip 
confirmed  his  former  renunciations  of  the  crown 
of  France  for  himfelf  and  for  his  defcendants; 
2nd  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Berry  relinquished 
their  pretenfions  to  the  lucceflion  of  Spain. 
All  the  towns,  which  both  France  and  Spain 
pofiefled  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  peace  of 
Jlyfwick,  were  furrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 
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United  States,  in  truft  for  the  Houfc  of  AuRria. 
Louis  and  Philip  guaranteed  the  fucceflion  to 
the  crown  of  England  according  to  the  exifting 
eftablifhmeiit;  and  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  To  the  Duke  oi 
Savoy,  his  father-in-law,  Philip  ceded  the  ifland 
of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  King  ;  and  in  exchange 
for  the  valley  of  Barcelonetta  and  its  depen- 
dencies, the  Duke  obtained  the  reltitution  of 
Savoy,  the  County  of  Nice,  and  the  country 
along  the  foot  of  the  Alps  towards  Piedmont. 
Spain  and  Portugal  mutually  reftored  their  con- 
quefts,  and  the  former  limits  of  the  two  king- 
doms were  re-eftablifhed.  Charles  now  become 
Emperor,  having  left  his  confort  at  Barcelona, 
and  being  defirous  of  withdrawing  his  forces 
from  that  city  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Prince 
Eugene,  fubfcribed  a  convention  which  ftipulated 
the  evacuation  of  Catalonia  and  the  neutrality 
of  Italy;  but  in  Germany  the  war  ftill  con- 
tinued between  the  Houfes  of  Auftria  and 
Bourbon,  although  Spain  fcarcely  took  any  part 
in  the  conteft.* 

Thus  ended  this  long,  fanguinary,  and  com- 
plicated war  which,  in  fpitc  of  the  efforts  of  fo 


*  Such  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  as  have  no  relation  to 
Spain  are  here  omitted.  The  fubfequent  iuccelfcs  of  Marcfchal  Villars 
compelled  the  Emperor  to  content  to  a  treaty,  and  peace  was  concluded 
at  Raftadt  between  the  Houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auflria,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1714. 
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potent  a  confederacy,  transferred  the  crown  of 
Spain  from  the  Houfe  of  Auflria  to  that  of  Bour- 
bon. The  caufes  which  chiefly  contributed  to 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  allies  were  the  prepofterous 
fyftem  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  their  obftinacy 
in  refuting  to  liften  to  a  peace.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Marlborough  party,  at  London, 
the  blood  and  the  treafures  of  England  were 
profufely  poured  into  Flanders  and  Germany, 
where  the  Duke  gained  fplendid  but  unavailing 
victories,  while  Spain,  the  grand  object  of  the 
war,  was  neglecled,  and  the  Britifh  generals  in 
that  kingdom  were  confined  to  fcanty  fupplies. 
Had  only  half  of  the  forces,  employed  in 
Flanders,  been  fent  into  Spain,  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon  would  have  been  for  ever  excluded 
from  that  throne. 

The  kingdom  of  Philip  V.  however,  was  not 
yet  reftored  to  tranquillity.  A  fpark  of  that  con- 
flagration, which  had  fo  lately  blazed  throughout 
Spain,  ftill  fubfifted  in  Catalonia.  The  bold 
and  hardy  natives  of  that  province  continued  in 
a  (late  of  revolt :  the  laft  affurances  of  Count 
Stahremberg  had  taught  them  to  afpire  to  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  their  ancient  privileges  ;  but 
they  foon  difcovered  how  vain  was  their  reliances 
on  the  promifes  of  the  Emperor.  They  im- 
plored the  proteftion  of  England,  but  Queen 
Anne  was  deaf  to  their  folicitations.  Of  all  the 
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Princes  who  had  fo  lately  engaged  with  alacrity 
in  war  to  preferve,  undiminifhed,  the  luftre  of 
their  crowns,  not  one  could  be  moved  by  the  cries 
of  a  people  ftruggling  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties j  and  even  the  powers  who  had  recently  en- 
couraged their  revolt,  branded  them  with  the 
opprobrius  names  of  rebels  and  traitors. 

Before  the  Catalans  could  take  the  proper 
meafures  for  defence,  the  armies  of  Philip  en- 
tered the  province,  and  their  route  was  marked 
by  (laughter  and  devaftation ;  yet  the  courage 
of  the  Catalans  was  unbroken.  They  were  ob- 
bliged  to  abandon  the  open  country;  but  the 
ftandard  of  freedom  was  creeled  on  the  walls  of 
Barcelona,  which  forty  thoufand  armed  citizens, 
with  fixteen  thoufand  hardy  peafants  and  vete- 
ran foldiers,  refolved  to  defend  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. The  peace  of  Raftadt,  concluded  with 
the  Emperor,  had  left  the  King  of  France  at 
liberty  to  affift  his  grandfon;  and  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  was  fent  with  fifty  battalions  of  French 
to  join  the  forces  of  Philip,  which  were  far  from 
inconfiderable.  Fifty  fquadrons  of  horfe  rava- 
ged the  open  country,  twenty  veteran  regiments 
formed  the  fiege  of  Barcelona,  eighty-feven 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery  thundered  againft  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  a  French  fleet  blockaded 
the  harbour. 

VOL.  ii.  3  A 
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The  Catalans,  however,  were  not  to  be  influ- 
enced either  by  offers  of  pardon  or  dread  of 
punifhment;  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  fur- 
render  on  any  other  terms  than  the  reiteration 
of  their  ancient  privileges,  a  condition  which 
was  abfolutely  refufed  by  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Although  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  received 
pofitive  orders  to  profecute  the  fiege  with  vigour, 
he  judged  it  imprudent  to  rifk  an  attack  on  the 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Montjoi ;  but  after  the  batteries 
had  been  opened  near  a  month,  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  baftion  of  St.  Clara,  and  a  lodge- 
ment was  effefted.  The  affailants,  however, 
were,  in  their  turn,  attacked  with  irrefiftible 
irnpetuofity,  and  driven  from  their  pod  with  the 
lofs  of  a  thoufand  men.  This  difafler,  and  the 
defperate  valour  which  the  befieged  difplayed, 
determined  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  hazard  no 
more  partial  attacks.  He  refolved  to  lay  the 
place  fo  completely  level  that  he  might  enter  as 
it  were  in  a  line  of  battle  ;  and,  with  that  fteady 
patience  and  perfeverance  which  marked  his 
character,  he  at  length  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofe.  During  the  fpace  of  fixty-one  days  the 
batteries  thundered  inceffantly  on  the  place,  and 
no  lefs  than  feven  breaches  were  made.  The 
Duke,  for  the  laft  time,  fummoned  the  town  to 
furrender;  but  fuch  was  the  inflexible  refolu- 
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tion  of  the  citizens  that,  although  their  provifions 
were  nearly  exhauiled,  and  no  profpeft  of  re- 
ceiving either  fupplies  or  affiftance   remained, 
they  hung  out  the  flag  of  defiance,  and  refufed 
to  liften  to  any  terms  of  capitulation.     On  the 
nth  of  September  the  general  aflault  was  given, 
and  refilled  with  equal  impetuofity.     Even  the 
priefts  and  the  monks  rufhed  to  the  breaches 
and  fought  with  the  moft  defperate  enthufiafm. 
But  the  ftruggle  was  too  unequal  to  be  attended 
with  fuccefs  :    every  part  of  the  city  was  .a  field 
of  battle  :    the   inhabitants   were  driven   from 
ftreet  to  ftreet,  from  the  old  town  into  the  newa 
where  they  rallied  again  with  undaunted  courage 
and    ardour.      It  was  not  till  after  incredible 
numbers  had  fallen  that,  on  the  following  day, 
the  furvivors,  worn  out  by  hunger,  thirft,  and 
fatigue,  demanded  a  parley.*     The  only  con- 
ditions which  they  could  obtain  was  protection 
from   maflacre  and  pillage.      Since  that   time, 
Barcelona  has  always  been   awed   by  a  ftrong 
garrifon  ;  but  the  court  of  Madrid,  after  having 
fo  often  experienced  the   turbulent   fpirit  and 
dauntlefs  refolution  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been 
careful  not  to  drive  them  to  defpair,  and,  under 


*  Barcelona  furrendered  on  the  12th  of  September,  1714.    Hen. 
Ab.  Chron.  Ad.  An. 
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the  Kings  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  Cataioni^ 
has  been  free  from  many  of  the  oppreflive 
reflridions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Spain.* 


*  Vide  Townfend's  Travels,  vol.  2.  p.  6l,  227,  284. — Swinburn's 
Travels,  p.  268,  424. — Bourgoing  Tableau  de  L'Efpagne,  moderne* 
torn.  i.  p.  89 — 2.  p.  276 — 3.  p.  e68. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


intrigues  of  the  court  of  Madrid. — Charafler  of  M.  Orrl,  comptroller 
of  the  finances. — His  reforms. — Origin,  elevation,  and  character  of 
Julius  Alberoni. — Vaft  projecls  of  Alberoni. — Difappointment  of 
his  de(igns. — Quadruple  alliance  of  the  courts  of  London,  Verfailles, 
Vienna,  and  the  Hague. — War  in  confequence  of  that  alliance. — 
Difgrace  of  Alberoni. — His  fubfequent  adventures.  -  Refloration  of 
peace. — Succefsful  expedition  againft  the  Moors. — Defcription  of 
St.  Ildefonfo. — Philip  refigns  the  crown  to  his  fon  Louis. — Death 
of  Louis. — Philip  refumes  the  fceptre.— Elevation  and  fingular 
viciffitudes  of  the  Duke  de  Riperda. — Short  war  between  Spain  and 
England. — Succefsful  expedition  againft  the  Moors. — League  of 
the  courts  of  Madrid,  Verfailles,  and  Turin,  againft  the  Emperor. — 
The  Spaniards  defeat  the  Imperialifls  at  Bitonto,  and  conquer  Naples 
and  Sicily. — Peace  concluded. — Don  Carlos  acknowledged  King 
of  the  two  Sicilies. — War  between  Spain  and  England. — The 
Englifh  deftroy  Porto  Bello. — Their  unfuccefsful  expedition  againft 
Carthagena. — Confederacy  againft  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary. — The  Spaniards  invade  Italy. — Are  defeated  at  St.  Lazaro. 
— Death  of  Philip  V.— His  character. — Effecls  of  his  reign. 

IHE  throne  of  Philip  V.  was  now  fecurely 
eftablifhed,  and  the  whole  kingdom  reduced  to 
fubmiffion  ;  but  his  court  was  a  fcene  of  intrigue, 
and  cabal.  Death  had  deprived  him  of  his  con- 
fort,  who  had  expired  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
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at  the  moment  when  the  peace  of  Utrecht  promif- 
ed  her  the  enjoyment  of  public  and  private 
felicity.  The  nation  paid  to  her  memory  the 
jult  tribute  of  unfeigned  regret;  and  the  King 
was  inconfolable  :  the  fight  of  the  Efcurial  con- 
tinually renewed  his  grief:  he  withdrew  with 
his  children  to  the  palace  of  Medina  Cceli,  and 
abandoned  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
minifters.  The  Princefs  of  Urfino,  the  favourite 
of  the  deceafed  Queen,  was  almoft  the  only 
perfon  admitted  to  his  prefence;  and  in  this 
fituation  (he  gained  fo  great  an  afcendency  that 
fhe  was  fuppofed  to  raife  her  expectations  to  the 
throne.  Her  intereft  recalled  M.  Orri  a  fecond 
time  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances.  In 
that  department  his  genius  flood  unrivalled  :  his 
efforts  were  aftonifhing  ;  and  the  effeds  of  his 
management  were  foon  feen  in  the  revenue,  and 
in  the  marine  and  military  eftablifhments.  But 
his  extenfive  views  expofed  him  to  the  obliquy 
of  thofe  for  whofe  benefit  they  were  calculated. 
He  wifhed  to  change  the  habits  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  convert  a  whole  nation 
from  indolence  to  activity.  The  defign  was 
magnificent  in  theory,  but  he  experienced  its 
difficulty  in  pra6tice  :  the  grandees  were  dif- 
fatisfkd  with  his  regulations,  which  laid  them 
under  various  reflations :  they  were  joined  in 
their  refentment  by  the  clergy  and  the  inqui- 
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fition,  vvhofe  power  he  had  ventured  to  attack; 
and  the  multitude,  who  were  to  derive  the 
greateft  benefit  from  his  reforms,  united  in  the 
general  cry  of  difcontent,  and  condemned  thofe 
plans  which  militated  againft  the  cuftoms  of  their 
anceftors.  The  enemies  of  the  minifter  and 
the  favourite  were  rapidly  multiplied ;  and  the 
fortunes  of  Orri  and  his  proteftrefs,  the  Princefs 
ofUrfino,  funk  beneath  the  influence  of  a  new 
candidate  for  power. 

Julius  Alberoni  was  a  native  of  the  Duchy  of 
Placentia  or  Placenzain  Italy,  at  that  time  con- 
ftituting  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  His 
origin  was  mean  and  obfcure  :  his  parents  deriv- 
ed a  fcanty  fubfiftence  from  husbandry,  but  they 
had  intereft  fufficient  to  procure  his  admittance 
into  the  church.  The  young  ecclefiaftic  com- 
menced his  career  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to 
an  Italian  nobleman.  By  his  addrefs  he  attracl- 
ed  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Vendofme,  who 
attached  him  to  his  perfon.  He  foon  gained 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  patron,  and 
when  Vendofme  marched  into  Spain  to  prop  the 
finking  fortunes  of  Philip,  Alberoni  continued 
at  his  fide.  His  profpecls  were  for  a  moment 
obfcured  by  the  fudden  and  premature  death  of 
the  Duke  ;  and  a  lefs  bold  and  fkilful  adventurer 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  calamity 
which  appeared  as  great  as  it  was  unexpected. 
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But  the  genius  of  Alberoni  was  fertile  in  re- 
fources  :  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour 
of  the  Princefs  of  Urfino.  Through  her  influence 
he  was  named  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  his  envoy 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  by  a  fuccefsful  train 
of  intrigues,  he  brought  about  a  marriage  be- 
tween Philip  and  Elizabeth  Farnefe,  the  daughter 
of  that  Prince,  and  heirefs  to  the  Duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,and  Tufcany.  His  next  ftep  was 
to  procure  the  difmifial  of  his  patronefs,  the  Prin- 
cefs of  Urfino,  and  of  her  favourite,  Orri ;  and 
this  he  effected  by  alarming  the  jealoufy  of  the 
new  Queen,  by  artful  defcriptions  of  the  afcen- 
dency  and  arrogance  of  the  Princefs,  who  was 
confequently  ordered  to  retire  from  a  country 
which  (he  had  ruled  with  an  almoft  abfolute 
fway.  Orri,  who  was  already  obnoxions  to  the 
nation,  was  involved  in  the  difgrace  of  his 
patronefs  ;  but  the  clamour  which  purfued  him 
in  profperity  fubfided  on  his  retreat  from  power. 
The  public  voice  acknowledged  his  talents  and 
his  diligence,  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  royal 
academy  of  Madrid,  for  refining  the  Caftilian 
language,  is  an  honourable  monument  of  his  zeal 
for  literature. 

The  petty  intrigues  of  courts  fo  frequently 
turn  upon  interefts  diftinft  from  thofe  of  the 
ftate,  that  in  general  they  fcarcely  merit  a  place 
in  hiftory.  Sometimes,  however,  they  tend  to 
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bring  Forward  an  extraordinary  chara&er,  or  16 
produce  an  important  change  in  public  affairs. 
Such  was  the  revolution  which  now  took  place 
in  the  Spanifh  cabinet.  In  receiving  the  title  of 
Count,  Alberoni  reaped  the  firft  fruits  of  his 
fuccefsful  fchemes.  On  the  difmifial  of  Orri  he 
was  raifed  to  the  adminiftration  ;  and  his  natural 
activity  was  Simulated  by  the  efforts  of  his  pre- 
deceflbr.  Under  his  aufpices  Spain  began  to 
take  a  new  Ration  in  the  political  fyftem  :  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  effective  loldiers 
was  commanded  by  able  officers  ;  and  a  marine 
of  feventy  fhips  of  war  was  created.  Thus  did 
an  obfcure  Italian  prieft  perform  wonders  in 
government  :  Spain  acknowledged  his  genius, 
and  all  Europe  foori  had  caufe  to  dread  his 
ambition. 

The  afpiring  views  of  Julius  Alberoni  had 
never  been  reftrained  by  the  principles  of  his 
holy  profeffion.  By  a  pretended  zeal  for  the 
Papal  authority,  he  obtained  from  Clement  II. 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal ;  and  he  had  lulled  the 
fufpicions  of  the  Emperor  by  his  pacific  profef- 
fions ;  but  beneath  this  fmooth  furface  all  was 
hollow  and  deceitful;  and  to  re-eftablifh  in 
Italy  the  afcendency  of  Spain  was  his  favourite 
object. 

The  war  in  which  the   Emperor 
A.  D.  1716. 

engaged,  in  fupport  of  the  Venetians 
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againft;  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  favourable  to  the 
views  of  Alberoni,  who  obferved  with  joy  the 
kindling  of  a  flame  which  would  lummon  the 
armies  of  Auftria  to  the  diftant  frontier  of 
Hungary.  But  the  Spanifh  minifter  concealed 
his  defigns  under  an  affected  concern  for  the 
interefts  of  chriftianity ;  and  fo  well  did  he 
manage  this  fyftem  of  duplicity,  that  he  even 
difpatched  a  fquadron  to  the  relief  of  Corfu,  and 
compelled  the  Ottoman  fleet  to  retire  from  that 
ifland.  By  thefe  arts  he  completely  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe  ;  and 
obtained  from  Clement  a  bull,  which  impowered 
him  to  levy  on  the  ecclefiaftics  of  Spain  a  tenth 
of  their  income  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  the 
infidels.  The  money  was  raifed,  but  its  promifed 
application  was  eluded  ;  and  the  fame  pretence 
which  had  deceived  the  Pope,  fandioned  the 
military  preparations  which  were  deftined  to  a 
very  different  purpofe. 

The  firft  difappointment  that  Alberoni  ex- 
perienced, arofe  from  the  pacific  difpofition  of 
the  Regent  of  France,  who  refufed  to  join  in  his 
fchemes.  The  fplendid  fucceffes  ofthelmpe- 
rialifts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  not 
lefs  unfavourable  to  his  views  :  Prince  Eugene 
had  gained  two  decifive  victories  over  the  Turks ; 
he  had  captured  Belgrade ;  and  compelled  the 
Porte  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Paflar- 
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<owitz.  Thefe  events,  however,  did  not  intimi- 
date Alberoni,  but  rather  feemed  to  ftimulate 
him  to  new  efforts.  He  multiplied  his  plans  ; 
and,  extending  his  negotiations  to  the  north, 
projected  an  alliance  between  Peter  the  Great  of 
Ruflia,  and  Charles  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  who 
fo  lately  had  been  mortal  enemies.  Thefe  two 
monarchs  were  to  invade  Great  Britian,  and 
reftore  the  family  of  Stuart.  The  Turks  were,  at 
the  fame  time,  folicited  by  the  agents  of  Spain 
to  refume  the  war  againft  Auftria  ;  and  Alberoni 
excited  a  confpiracy  in  France  for  the  purpofe 
of  diverting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the 
regency. 

But  the  vaft  and  complicated  plans  of  this 
ambitious  minifter  proved  abortive  :  the  inva- 
fion  of  Great  Britain  was  prevented  by  the  death 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  killed  at  the 
fiege  of  Friedrickfhal,  in  Norway;  the  Czar,  in 
confequence  of  this  event,  abandoned  the  enter- 
prife  :  the  Turks  were  unwilling  to  engage  in 
new  wars  :  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Regent  of 
France  was  detected  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
ripe  for  execution  ;  and,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  defigns  of  Alberoni,  a  quadruple  alliance 

was    formed  between   the    courts   of 

A.  D.  1718. 

London,  Verfailles,  Vienna,  and  the 
Hague.  But  while  the  confederates  were  treat- 
ing in  their  cabinets,  Alberoni  put  the  forces  of 
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Spain  into  aBion.  An  armament,  confiding  of 
twelve  (hips  of  the  line,  and  a  hundred  tranf- 
ports,  with  fifteen  thoufand  veteran  troops  on 
board,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of 
J-eyda,  failed  from  Barcelona,  and  took  pof- 
feflSon  ofthe  iQand  of  Sardinia.  The  immediate 
approach  of  winter,  however,  put  a  (lop  to 
•Warlike  operations,  and  allowed  time  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  allies  to  recover  from  their 
furprife. 

Early  in    the  enfuing   fpring  the  Marquis  of 
Leyda,  who  had  atchieved  the  conqueft  of  Sar- 
dinia, proceeded  to  Sicily,  and  reduced  Meflina; 
but  the  fcene  was  foon  changed  :  fifty  thoufand 
Auftrians    were     poured    into   Italy  -,    and   an 
Englifh  fleet  of  twenty  fail  of  the  line  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  Englifh 
admiral,  Byng,  after  haying  tranfported  a   con- 
fiderable    body   of  the   Imperialifts  into  Sicily, 
attacked,  within  fight  of  that  ifland,  the  Spanifh 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Gaftanaga. 
The  Spanifh  admiral   had  a  greater  number  of 
fhips  j  but  thefe  having  been  originally  built  for 
trade,  were  in  weight   of  metal  and  equipment 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Englifh.     Out  of  twenty- 
feven  veffels,  of  which  his  fleet  was  compofed, 
twenty-one  were  taken  or  deftroycd  :   fix  thou- 
fand   of   the    Spaniards    were    killed    or   made 
prifoners,  and  the  confequence  of  their  defeat 
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was   the   expulfion   of  the   Marquis   of  Leyda 
from  Sicily. 

The    coined   now    became    too    unequal    to 
afford  any  hope  of  fuccefs  to  Spain.     The  afcen- 
dency  of  the  confederates  at  fea  had  been  eflab- 
lifhed   by  the  annihilation  of  the   Spanifh  fleet 
under  Admiral   Gaftanaga.     Vigo  was  attacked 
and  plundered   by  the  Englifh,   and  a  powerful 
French  army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, who  had  fixed  the  fceptre  of  Spain  in  the 
hand  of  Philip,  but  now  was  employed  to  reprefs 
the  ambition  of  his  minifter,  reduced  the  ftrong 
fortreffes  of  St.  Sebaflian  and  Fontarabia.     But 
the  difafters  of  the  war  reverted  on  the  head  of 
its  author.     The  Duke  of  Parma,  father  of  the 
Queen   of  Spain,    wifhed  to  reftore   the    tran- 
quillity of  Italy  ;    but  finding  Alberoni  inflexi- 
ble, he  reprefemed  to  Philip  the  mifchiefs  with 
which  Europe    was  menaced   by  the  dangerous 
afcendency    of   that   turbulent    Cardinal.     The 
joint  influence  of  the  Quee  n  and  her  father  pre- 
vailed;  and    Alberoni    received  an  order  from 
the  Ki«ig  to  quit  Madrid  in  eight  days,  and  the 
territories  of  Spain   within  the    fpace   of  three 

weeks.     The  blow  was  fudden;    and 
A.  D.  1719. 

the  difficulties,  of  which  it  opened  a 

profpecl,  might  have  overwhelmed  with  de- 
fpair  a  mind  lefs  vigorous  and  bold  ;  but  the 
dauntlefs  fpirit  of  Alberoni  was  not  formed  to 


fink  under  the  preffure  of  adverfity.  AH 
Europe  feemed  combined  againft  him,  and  when 
baniflied  from  Spain,  he  faw  no  place  to  which 
he  could  fafely  retire.  In  Germany  he  was 
hated;  in  France  he  was  dreaded.  The  enmity 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma  allowed  him  no  hope  of 
repofe  in  his  native  country.  England  and  Rome 
were  equally  barred  againft  him  :  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  had  every  reafon  to  be  hoftile  to 
him,  and  the  Pope,  enraged  at  having  been 
made  the  dupe  of  his  artifice,  purfued  him  with 
implacable  animofity.  The  combination  of  fo 
many  great  Princes  againft  the  fon  of  an  obfcure 
peafant,  as  a  modern  author  obferves,  evinces 
how  much  his  genius  and  ambition  were  dreaded, 
and  has  been  as  favourable  to  the  renown  of 
Alberoni  as  it  was  prejudicial  to  his  repofe. 
Having  obtained  a  paflport  to  proceed  through 
France  into  Italy,  he  was  attacked  near  Gironne 
and  one  of  his  domeftics  was  killed  :  he  efcaped 
on  foot  and  in  difguife  from  a  band  of  aflaffins, 
employed  by  his  perfonal  enemies.  For  fome 
time  he  wandered  under  a  feigned  name  through 
different  parts  of  Italy,  and  after  a  feries  of 
obfcure  adventures,  fixed  his  refidence  at 
Genoa.  In  that  city  he  was  arreited  at  the 
felicitation  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain; 
but  the  Genoefe  repenting  of  this  breach  of  hof- 
pitality,  reftored  him  to  freedom.  The  death 
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of  Clement  II.  terminated  the  fufferings  of 
Alberoni.  Favoured  by  th?  protection  of  Inno- 
cent XIII.  he  repaired  to  Rome;  and  fuch  was- 
the  influence  of  his  genius,  that  in  more  than 
one  election  he  wanted  only  a  fmall  number  of 
votes  to  place  him  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

The  removal  of  this  turbulent  minifter  calm- 
ed the  tempeft  which  had  agitated  Europe. 
Philip  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  quadruple 
alliance.  Sicily  was  transferred  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auflria;  and  in  exchange,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
acquired  Sardinia  with  the  title  of  King  of  that 
ifland.  The  reverfion  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Tufcany,  was  promifed  to  Don  Carlos  :  the 
French  evacuated  the  fortrefles  of  St.  Sebaflian 
and  Fontarabia,  and  after  an  unequal  and  un- 
fuccefsful  conteft  Spain  ftill  retained  her  ancient 
limits. 

Although  the  fall  of  Alberoni  reftored  peace 
to  Europe,  it  was  far  from  giving  fatisfa&ion  to 
the  people  of  Spain.  Their  eyes  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  his  fchemes,  and 
many  aflerted  that  envy  alone  had  banifhed 
from  Spain  the  only  minifter  whofe  genius  could 
have  reftored  the  glory  of  the  Empire.  In 
order  to  filence  the  murmurs,  and  conciliate  the 
efteem  of  the  multitude,  the  new  minifters  pre- 
pared an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  fortrefs 
ofCeuta,  which,  during  the  fpace  of  twenty-fix 
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years,    had   been    inceflantly   befieged    by  the 
infidels.  Though  upwards  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
Moors  had  been  facrificed  in  the  enterprife,  the 
progrefs  of  the  befiegers  had  been  inconfider- 
able;   and  the  martial   band  of  Spaniards  that 
garrifoned  the   place,  derided  all   their   efforts 
till  the  gold  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  allured, 
into    his   fervice,    fome    Englifli    and    French 
engineers.     Under  their  direction,  the  diforderly 
attempts  of  the  Moors  were  changed  into  regular 
approaches ;   and  the  gallant  defenders  of  Ceuta 
began  to  defpair  of  being  able  to  make  much 
longer  refinance,  when  the  Marquis  of  Leyda, 
who  had  diilinguifhed  himfelfinthe   reduction 
of  Sardinia  and  the  invafion  of  Sicily,  was  dif- 
patched  to  their  relief.     About  the  middle  of 
November,   1719,  he   failed   from    Cadiz,  and 
difembarked,   on    the   coaft   of  Africa,    fixteen 
thoufand    veteran   troops,   whofe   courage   had 
been  tried,  and  whofe  difcipline  had  been  con- 
firmed in  long  and  bloody  wars.     The  numerous 
but  loofe   and   tumultuous  hoft   of  the   Moors 
could  not  long  refift  their  charge  :   abandoning, 
with  precipitation,  their  camp  and  artillery,  they 
fought  flicker  within  the  walls  of  Tetuan  and 
Tangier  -,   and  the  Marquis  of  Leyda,  after  re- 
pairing  the  fortifications,    and   reinforcing  the 
garrifon  of  Ceuta,  returned  to  Spain. 
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The  whole  Spanifh  empire  being 
now  in  perfect  tranquillity,  Philip 
refolved  to  deliver  himfelf  from  the  cares  of 
royalty,  and  to  refign  his  crown  to  his  fon. 
Educated  in  the  oftentatious  fchool  of  Louis 
XIV.  he  had  been  early  inftrufted  to  prefer 
grandeur  to  eafe,  but,  in  the  pofleffion  of  a 
crown,  he  had  experienced  the  fallacy  of  his 
choice.  He  had  reigned  twenty-four  years,  of 
which  eighteen  had  been  fpent  amidft  bloody 
wars  and  tumultuous  viciffitudes,  fcenes  uncon- 
genial to  a  mind  naturally  prone  to  quietnefsj 
iblitude,  and  melancholy.  Fanaticifm  mingled 
with  indolence  to  imbitter  the  cup  of  royalty  : 
he  had  no  fooner  fecured  the  peace  of  his  king- 
dom, than  he  trembled  for  the  falvation  of  his 
foul  ;  and,  in  the  fequeftered  fhades  of  St. 
Ildefonfo,  he  prayed  and  fafted  with  alternate 
and  unbated  fervour. 

The  cool  and  tranquil  fituation  of  St.  Ildefonfo 
on  thJniorthern  fide  of  the  mountains  of  Guada- 
rama,  which  divide  it  from  the  Efcurial  and 
the  fultry  plains  of  the  fouth,  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  Philip.*  Here  he  fixed  his  refidence  : 


*  The  palace  of  St.  Ildefonfo  is  about  15  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  the 
Efcurial,  and  about  32  miles  almoft  N.  W.  from  Madrid.  Itdifplays 
few  architectural  beauties  ;  but  the  gardens  are  embellifhed  with  excel- 
lent flatuei  and  fuperb  waterworks.  The  upper  part  of  the  gardens  and 
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under  his  aufpices  a  delightful  palace  arofe,  and 
enormous  Turns  were  expended  in  em  belli  filing 
its  romantic  environs.  After  fome  delay,  inter, 
pofed  by  the  remonftrances  of  the  Queen  and 
the  adjuftment  of  family  interefts,  Philip,  in  the 

A.  0.1724.     ^ort'cln    year   °f  hi*    age»    and   the 
twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,  refigned 

his  crown  to  his  eldefl  fon,  Louis,  Prince  of 
Afturias,  in  order  to  employ  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  preparing  for  a  fpiritual  kingdom. 

The  young  monarch  had  completed  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  his  dawning  talents  and  virtues 
had  infpired  the  Spaniards  with  flattering  hopes. 
But  his.  reign  was  too  fhort  to  develope  his 
characler:  in  the  firft  year  of  his  acceffion  he 
died  of  the  Imall  pox;  and  as  his  brother  Ferdi- 
dand  was  fcarcely  eleven  years  of  age,  Philip 
>elu£tantly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  nobles 
and  his  confort,  feconded  by  the  injunctions  of 
of  his  confeflbr,  and  refumed  the  fceptre  of 
Spain. 

Having  quitted  his  (lumbers  at  St.  Ildefonfo, 
to  reign  in  the  Efcurial,  the  firft  care  of  Philip 
was  to  provide  for  the  tranquil  fucceffion  of  his 
fon  Ferdinand,  and  for  the  eftablifhment  of  his 


pleafure  grounds  command  a  fine  view  of  the  country  to  the  north,  and  of 
the  city  of  Segovia,  which  is  about  nine  inilcs  diftant.  On  the  whole 
St.  Ildefonfo  is  well  adapted  to  contemplative  retirement,  and  forms  a 
•harming  fummer  refidence. 
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younger  fon  Don  Carlos  by  a  treaty  with  the 
court  of  Vienna.  Philip  formally  renounced  all 
claim  to  Naples,  Sicily,  the  Milanefe,  and  the 
Netherlands :  the  Emperor  relinquiflied  his 
pretenfions  to  Spain  and  the  Indies;  and  con- 
firmed to  Don  Carlos  the  inveftiture  of  Parma, 
Placentia  and  Tufcany}  on  the  demife  of  the  ex- 
ifting  poileffors. 

Thefe  negotiations  had  been  conducted  by  a 
new  political  adventurer,  the  Baron,  afterwards 
the  Duke  de  Riperda,  the  viciflltudes  of  whbfe 
life  form  a  curious  article  of  biography.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  had 
been  difpatched  as  envoy  extraordinary  from  the 
Hague  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  Having  executed 
his  commiffion  with  fuccefs,  he  eftablifhed  him- 
felf  in  Spain.  As  the  firfl  ftep  to  promotion,  he 
renounced  the  Proteftant  religion, and  fubfcribed 
to  the  doclriries  of  Rome.  He  fuggefted  to 
Philip  the  treaty  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  which 
being  brought  to  a  fuccefsful  conclufion  by  his 
addrefs,  he  was  created  Duke  and  Grandee  of 
Spain  :  his  voice  was  decifive  in  all  the  councils  : 
every  department  of  the  adminiftration  was  filled 
by  his  creatures ;  and  the  whole  Spanifh  empire 
feemed  fubjeft  to  his  authority.  His  fall  was  as 
rapid  as  his  rife;  but  hiftory  has  not  clearly 
developed  the  circumftances  which  led  to  that 
event.  Being  informed  that  an  order  had  been 
3  c  2 
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figned  for  his  arreft,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Houfe 
of  the  Britifh  ambafiador,  but  was  dragged  from 
that  fanftuary,  and  committed  to  the  caftle  of 
Segovia.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  efcaped 
from  his  prifon, gained  the  African  coaft,  changed 
the  Chriflian  religion  for  that  of  the  Koran,  and 
•was  received  into  the  fervice  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  Thus  Riperda,  who  had  left  Holland 
as  9.  Proteftant  and  an  envoy,  who  had  become 
a  Catholic,  a  grandee  and  minifter  of  Spain,  died 
in  Africa  a  Mahommedan  and  a  Bafhaw.* 

The  commercial  injuries  which  the 
A.D.  1726.  ,  r          .      e       • 

Enghfh  received  from  the  Spaniards 

in  the  Weft  Indies  gave  rife  to  a  tranfient  war 
between  the  two  nations.  Admiral  Hofier  being 
fent  with  a  Britifh  fquadron  to  block  up  the 
galleons  in  the  harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  perifhed 
•with  moft  of  his  officers  and  men  by  epidemical 
difeafes ;  and  the  fhips  were  fo  dama;cd  by  the 
•worms  that  infeft  thofe  feas,  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  further  fervice.  The  management  of 
the  Spaniards  was  little  or  nothing  better  than 
that  of  the  Englifh.  They  confumed  four  months 
in  befieging  Gibraltar,  and,  after  lofing  near 
ten  thoufand  men,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
enterprife.  A  war  thus  feebly  and  inglorioufly 
conduced  on  both  fides,  was  terminated  by  the 

*  He  died  in  1 737,  aged  57,  vide  Moore's  Lives  of  Alberoni  and  Ripe»da, 
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mediation  of  the  French  minifter,  Cardinal  Fleury ; 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain,  which,  among  other  articles,  confirm- 
ed the  flipulations  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 

By  the  death  of  the   Duke   of 
A.  D.  1730,  &c. 

Parma,  the  fucceflion  to  that  Duchy 
had  devolved  on  Don  Carlos;  but,  notwithdand- 
ing  the  various  treaties  which  had  confirmed  his 
claims,  he  did  not  take  pofTeflion  of  his  inherit- 
ance without  a  tranfient  oppofition  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Vienna;  and  Philip  prepared  to 
fupport  him  by  the  fword.  But  the  weighty 
interpofition  of  England  and  France  obliged  the 
Emperor  to  adhere  to  the  previous  ftipulations  ; 
and  the  forces  which  had  been  alTembled  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  Don  Carlos  in  Italy,  were 
employed  to  extend  the  glory  of  the  Spanifh 
arms  in  Africa.  The  Count  of  Momemar,  with 
forty-five  fhips  of  war,  and  twentyfive  thoufand 
troops,  proceeded  to  the  African  coaft,  landed 
his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oran,  and, 
after  defeating  a  Moorifh  army  of  forty-five  thou- 
fand men,  pufhed  his  attacks  with  fuch 
A.  D. 1732. 

vigour  that  the  town,  though  defended 

by  a  numerous  garrifon,  was  obliged  to  furrender. 
The  Count  of  Montemar  having  fecured  his 
acquifition  by  a  garrifon  of  eight  thoufand  men 
under  the  order  of  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
returned  to  Spain.  The  Moors,  on  his  departure, 
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refumed    their    courage,    and    aflembling    their 
•whole  force  laid   fiege  both  to  Oran  and  Ceuta. 
A  bloody   ftruggle  enfued.     The  Duke   of  St. 
Bias,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  loft  his  life  in   a  fally 
from  Ceuta  :   the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  met  with 
the  fame  fate  at  Oran  :  in  another  fally  from  the 
latter  place  his  fucceflbr,  the  Marquis  of  Miro- 
mefnel  fell  ;    but  the  Spaniards  were  victorious : 
twelve  thoufand  of  the  befiegers  were  flaughtered : 
their  camp  was  taken  ;  and  they  totally  abandon- 
ed their  enterprife.      Thus  three  brave  Spanifh 
commanders  fell    viftims  to  the  prefervation  of 
Oran  and   Ceuta:    but  the  ftrength  of  the  Moors 
•was  completely  broken,  and  thefe  two  important 
fortrefles  were  placed  in  a  (late  of  fecurity. 

While  the  arms  of  Spain  were  trium- 

1733,    1734-        ,  •  .   r    •  U  1    '          J 

phant  in  Africa,  that  kingdom  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  involved  in  new  hoftilities  in 
Europe.  From  the  time  of  the  eftablifhment  of 
Don  Carlos  in  Italy,  the  prefence  of  the  Spaniards 
in  that  country  had  been  a  fubjecl  of  inceflant 
alarm  to  the  Emperor;  and  the  Oueen  con- 
tinually endeavoured  to  ftimulate  Philip  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
While  fuch  difpofitions  prevailed  it  was  fcarcely 
poflible  that  peace  could  be  long  maintained ; 
and  the  expulfion  of  King  Staniflaus  from  the 
Polifli  throne,  by  the  arms  of  the  Emprefs  Ann 
of  Rufija,  and  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  kindled  a 
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(lame  which  fpread  through  the  greatefl  part 
of.  Europe.  The  -French  were  eager  to  avenge 
the  injuttice  done  to  the  father  of  their  Oueen  ; 
and  Cardinal  Fleury  participated  in  the  general 
indignation.  Finding  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Turin  difpoied  to  iecond  his  defigns,thatminifter 
departed  from  his  pacific  fyftem  ;  and  the  three 
confederate  powers  immediately  commenced 
hoftilities. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the  head 

A- 0.1734.         r  .       -          .  .  u- 

or  the  rrencn  army,  began  his  opera- 
tions by  paffing  the  Rhine  and  reducing  the  fort 
of  Khiel  j  but,  having  inverted  Philipfburg,  he 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  vifiting  the 
trenches.  The  Marquis  of  Asfeldt  fucceeded  to 
the  command,  and  continued  the  fiege  with  fuch 
ardour  and  (kill  in  the  fight  of  Prince  Eugene, 
that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  that  confum- 
mate  general,  the  place  was  obliged  to  furrender. 
In  Italy  the  fucceffes  of  the  Spaniards  were  ftill 
more  rapid  and  important  than  thofe  of  the 
French  in  Germany.  Thirty  thoufand  veteran 
troops,  under  Don  Carlos  and  the  Count  ofMon- 
temar,  the  conqueror  of  Oran,  prefled  forwards 
towards  Naples.  The  imperial  Viceroy,  the 
Count  of  Vifconti,  with  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
men,  waited  for  reinforcements  in  the  advan- 
tageous poft  of  Bitonto,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  refill,  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
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But  the  Spaniards  being  conduced  by  the  Count 
of  Montemar,  were  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  their 
leader.  The  intrenchments  of  the  imperial 
general  were  forced,  and  his  army  was  almoft 
totally  deftroyed  :  the  colours,  artillery,  and  mil- 
itary cheft  were  taken ;  and  the  viclory  of  Bitonto 
placed  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Immediately  after  this  brilliant  fuccefs,  the 
Count  of  Montemar,  whofe  valour  and  (kill  had 
been  rewarded  by  his  fovereign  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Bitonto,  pafifed  over  with  twenty  thou- 
fand  men  into  Sicily.  The  garrifons  of  Meffina, 
Syracufe,  and  Trepani,  were  obliged  to  furrender 
after  a  vigorous  refiftance  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of 
a  year  the  whole  ifland  was  fubjefted  to  the 
Iceptre  of  Don  Carlos. 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  the  arms  of  France  and 
Savoy  were  fcarcely  lefs  fuccefsful  than  thofe  of 
Spain  in  the  fouth.  Such  a  feries  of  difafters 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Emperor;  and  he 
lerioufly  wi filed  for  peace.  Through  the  media- 
tion of  the  maritime  powers,  who  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  aggrandifement  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Vienna  ; 
and,  in  adjufting  the  interefts  of  the  different 
belligerent  powers,  the  Emperor  reluctantly  con- 
Tented  to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  to  accept,  as  an  indemni* 
fication;  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
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Spain    now   enjoyed  a  trahfient 
A.ti.  1736,  &c.  ,  •  u    , 

gleam  or    peace,   which,   however^ 

was  difturbed  by  a  difpute  with  the  Pope.  Some 
Spanifh  officers  having  been  maffacred  by  the 
populace  of  Rome,  the  court  of  Madrid  demand- 
ed the  punifhment  of  the  murderers.  The 
anfwerofhis  Holinefs  difplayedall  the  arrogance 
of  the  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter;  but  he  found  that 
with  the  pride  he  had  not  inherited  the  power  of 
his  predeceflbrs  j  and  Philip,  though  a  bigot  irk 
religion,  was  not  fuch  a  flave  to  Papal  authority 
as  to  dread  the  threats  of  the  Vatican.  His 
demands  were  enforced  by  a  body  of  troops  j 
and  Clement  XII.  fenfible  that  between  fpiritual 
and  temporal  arms  the  contefl  muft  be  unequal, 
delivered  up  the  principal  offenders  to  juftice. 
But  in  this  feafon  of-tranfient  peace  and  prof- 
perity,  Spain  experienced  a  national  calamity 
in  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Caflellar,  who 
fince  the  fall  of  Riperda,  had  fuperintended  the 
finances  of  the  marine,  and  directed  the  councils 
of  his  fovereign.  Every  department  had  felt 
the  effefts  of  his  vivifying  genius  and  unwearied 
application ;  and  he  expired  at  a  moment 
when  his  country  had  the  greateft  need  of  his 
fervices. 

The  Afliento  or  contract  between 
Great  Britain  and   Spain,  for  fupply 
VOL.  ii.  3  D 
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ing  the  Spanifh  colonies  with  negroes,  though 
defigned  to  promote  the  commercial  interefts 
and  friendly  correfpondence  of  the  two  countries, 
produced  new  fources  of  difcord.  By  this  con- 
trail the  Affiento  company,  befides  the  fingular 
privilege  of  fending  annually  to  the  fair  of 
Porto  Bello  a  fhip  of  five  hundred  tons  burden, 
freighted  with  European  commodities,  was  fur- 
ther permitted  to  equip,  in  the  ports  of  the  South 
Sea,  vefTels  for  conveying  its  negroes  to  all  the 
towns  on  the  coafts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  to 
bring  back  the  produce  of  its  fales  in  gold  and 
filver,  without  being  fubjecl  to  any  duty  of 
import  or  export.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
arrangements,  Britifh  factories  were  eftablifhed 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Spanifh  America; 
and  the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  the  other 
Englifli  fettlements,  were  enabled  to  gain  the  moft 
authentic  and  expeditious  information  relative 
to  the  wants  of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  could 
aflbrt  and  proportion  their  cargoes  with  fuch 
exa&nefs  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that 
the  contraband  commerce,  to  which  the  exorbi- 
tant duties  impofed  by  the  Spanifh  government 
on  colonial  trade  had  given  rife,  was  carried  on 
with  incredible  profit  and  to  a  vail  amount.* 


*  Vide  Roberts.  Hifl.  Amer,  vol.  3.  b.  8.  p.  271,  &c. 
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In  order  to  put  a  (lop  to  this  traffic,  the  court 
of  Madrid  Rationed  fhips  of  war  on  the  coaft  of 
thofe  countries  where  it  was  chiefly  carried  on. 
Thefe  veflels,  named  guarda  coftas,  were  com- 
miflioned  to  fearch  Englifh  fhips  trading  in  thofe 
feas.  But  the  orders  of  government  were 
probably  exceeded  ;  and  the  Englifh  accufed 
the  commanders  of  having  feized,  under  various 
pretences,  veflels  which  had  a  legal  deflination, 
and  of  having  treated  the  crews  with  the  greateft 
inhumanity.  The  Spaniards  alfo  difputed  the 
right  of  the  Englifh  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
Campeachy,  a  right  which  had  often  been  ac- 
knowledged in  general  terms,  but  had  never 
been  clearly  defined.  The  court  of  St.  James 
prefented  repeated  remonftrances  to  that  of 
Madrid,  but  received  in  anfwer  only  promifes  of 
inquiry,  which  produced  no  redrefs.  The 
Spanifh  guarda  coftas  continued  and  increafed 
their  depredations :  numbers  of  Britifh  veflels 
were  confiscated,  and  their  crews  condemned  to 
the  mines  of  Potofi.  The  Britifh  minifler,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  whofe  fyftem  was  entirely 
pacific,  overlooked  thefe  indignities;  but  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  addrefled  the  King  on  the 
fubjeft,  intreating  his  Majefty  to  convince  Spain 
that  her  infuks  could  no  longer  be  borne  with 
impunity.  Thefe  proceedings  produced  a  con* 
yention  between  the  two  crowns.  The  King  of 
302 
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Spain  agreed  to  pay  ninety-five  thoufand  pounds 
to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  Britifh  fubje£ls,and 
the   final  adjuftment  of  the  pretenfions  of  the  . 
two  nations  was  referred  to  a  future  difcuflion. 

But  the  court  of  Madrid  neglected 
A. D.  1739. 

to  pay  the  money  without  aiiigmng 

any  reafon  for  the  delay  ;  and  the  people  of 
England  being  clamourous  for  war,  overruled 
the  influence  of  the  minifter.  Hoftilities  were 
commenced ;  and  Admiral  Vernon  being  dif- 
patched  to  the  Weft  Indies  with  only  fix  (hips  of 
the  line,  attacked  and  plundered  Porto  Bello, 
and  demolished  its  fortifications.  The  capture 
of  this  important  place  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  court  of  Madrid;  and  the  moft  active 
preparations  were  made  for  carrying  on  a  vigor- 
ous war.  The  fleets  of  Spain  were  incapable  of 
facing  thofe  of  England  with  any  profpeft  of 
fuccefs  ;  but  her  numerous  cruifers  iflued  from 
her  ports,  and  individual  adventurers  were 
enriched  by  predatory  hoftilities.  Their  cap- 
tures were  retaliated  by  the  Englifh;  but  not  in 
fuch  proportion  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  fuperiority  of  their  marine,  nor  did 
Great  Britain  reap  the  golden  harveft  which 
the  firft  moments  of  enterprife  had  feemed  to 
promife.  A  formidable  armament,  confiding 
of  twenty-nine  {hips  of  the  line,  and  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  frigates,  manned  with  fifteen 
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thoufand  Teamen,  and  ha  vingtwelvethoufand  land 
forces  on  board,  was  deftined  to  attack  Cartha- 
gena,  one  of  the  moft  important  cities  of  Spanifh 
America.  But  a  variety  of  circumftances  con- 
curred to  fruftrate  the  defign  of  the  expedition. 
The  failing  of  the  fleet  was  unaccountably- 
delayed  till  the  feafon  for  aclion  was  nearly 
pafled;  and  when  the  Britifh  troops  had  effected  a 
landing  near  Carthagena,  the  diflentions  between 
the  military  and  naval  commanders  impeded  their 
operations.*  Their  firft  attempts  were  fuc- 
cefsful  :  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  the 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ;  but  the 
Marquis  of  Eflaba,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Carthagena  was  intruded,  was  determined  either 
to  preferve  the  city  or  bury  himfelf  under  its 
ruins  ;  and  he  had  the  addrefs  to  infpire  his 
foldiers  with  the  fame  refolution.  In  a  defperate 
attack  on  the  fort  of  St.  Lazar  the  Englifh  were 
repulfed  with  an  incredible  (laughter;  and 
numbers  were  afterwards  cut  in  pieces  in  repulf- 
inga  defperate  fally  made  by  the  garrifon.  An 
epidemical  fever,  the  effeft  of  a  burning  and 
unhealthful  climate,  completed  their  misfortunes: 
its  progrefs  was  rapid  and  fatal  :  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  thoufand  Britifh  feamen  and  foldiers 


*  Admiral  Vernon  commanded  the  fleet,  and  General  Wertfworth 
the  land  forces. 
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perifhed  by  difcafe  and  the  fword,  and  the  fur- 

vivers  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from 
A.D.J740-      ,.    r  -a 

this  Icene  or  ilaughter  and  contagion. 

A  fmall  fquadron,  under  Commodore  Anfon, 
had  been  deftined  to  ravage  the  coafts  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and,  by  means  of  intelligence  con- 
veyed acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  to  co-operate 
with  the  armament  under  Admiral  Vernon  and 
General  Wentworth,  in  fuppofition  of  their  fuc- 
cefs  at  Carthagena.  The  plan  had  been  pene- 
trated by  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and  Don  Jofeph 
Pizarrohad  been  lent  from  Spain  with  a  fquadron 
of  equal  force  to  oppofe  that  of  Anfon.  The 
Britifh  Commodore  pafled  the  Streights  of 
Magellan,  Pizarro  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt 
to  double  Cape  Horn  ;  but  the  two  hoftile 
fquadrons  were  nearly  deftroyed  by  the  dreadful 
tempefts  which  they  encountered  iq  thofe  re- 
mote feas,  and  both  the  Englifh  and  Spaniards 
experienced  a  feries  of  diftrefsful  and  romantic 
adventures.*  Anfon's  force  was  reduced  to  one 
fhip  ;  but  he  ftill  perfevered  and  plundered  and 
burned  the  town  of  Paita,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru. 
The  failure  of  the  Englifh  before  Carthagena 
defeated  the  chief  objeci  of  his  expedition;  but 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  he  fell  in  with  and  captured 
the  Manilla  galleon,  which  was  valued  at  more 

*  Vide  Anfon's  Voyage  and  Byron's  Narrative. 
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than  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling. 
The  reft  of  his  prizes  and  plunder  amounted  to 
nearly  an  equal  fum ;  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
almoft  three  years,  he  returned  to  England  laden 
with  wealth,  and  was  foon  diftinguiflied  by  the 
higheft  honours. 

The  war  had  continued  feveral 
years  between  Spain  and  England, 
and  neither  party  could  boaft  of  any  important 
fuccefs,  when  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  extended  the  flames  of  difcord  throughout 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  In  that  Prince  the 
male  line  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  failed  :  his 
eideft  daughter,  Maria  Therefa,  who  was  married 
to  Francis  of  Lorrain,  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
claimed  the  dominions  of  her  father  by  right  of 
blood, and  by  the  pragmatic  fanftion,  guaranteed 
by  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  Maria 
Therefa,  however,  was  not  without  competitors, 
defcended  from  different  branches  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria.  Among  thefe  was  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
who  urged  his  pretenfions  as  a  defcendant  from 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  III. 
but  he  never  expected  to  fubftantiate  his  claims: 
it  was  the  ambition  of  his  confort,  Elizabeth 
Farnefe,  that  impelled  him  to  arms.  That 
Princefs  afpired  to  place  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
her  fecond  fon,  as  fhe  had  on  that  of  her  eideft ; 
and  her  projeft  was  to  form  the  Milanefe  with 
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the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  into  a 
dom  for  Don  Philip.  In  the  mean  while  the 
King  of  Pruflia  laying  claim  to  a  confiderable 
part  of  Silefia,  entered  that  country,  and  a  moft 
powerful  "confederacy  was  formed  againft  the 
young  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

The  juncture  being  favourable  to 
A.  D.  1741.  r 

the  projects  of  Spain,  her  troops  were 

poured  into  Italy  ;  and  France,  allured  by  the 
hope  of  acquifitions  in  the  Netherlands,  entered 
with  alacrity  into  the  war.  A  Spanifh  army, 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bitonto, 
was  tranfported  by  the  united  fquadrons  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fafely  difembarked  at 
Naples.  But  the  Duke  of  Bitonto  found  the 
affairs  of  Italy  different  from  what  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  The  King  of  Sardinia,  jealous  of 
the  power  of  Spain,  had  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Queen  of  Hungary  :  and  his  efforts,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  who  threatened 
to  bombard  the  city  of  Naples,  obliged  Don 
Carlos  to  fign  a  treaty  of  neutrality.  The  Duke 
of  Bitonto  performed  nothing  worthy  of  his 
former  renown  :  having  advanced  as  far  as 
Bologna,  he  retreated  before  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  the  Auftrians,  and  fought  flicker 
within  the  Neapolitan  territories.  His  difgrace- 
ful  retreat  occafioned  his  recal,  and  Count  Gage 
was  appointed  his  fucceffor.  Under  his  conduct 
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the  Spaniards  maintained  a  doubtful  ftruggle  in 
Italy,  while  in  Germany  the  fuccefles  of  the 
French  were  brilliant  and  rapid,  but  tranfient; 
They  had  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Bohemia, 
and  had  formally  placed  the  imperial  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  EleBor  Charles  of  Bavaria;  but 
their  fortune  fuddenly  changed;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  {kill  of  Marefchal 
Belleifle  in  his  memorable  retreat  from  Prague, 
faved  their  army  from  deftruclion.  At  Det- 
tingen  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  King  of 
England,  George  II.  But  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
might  derive  fome  fatisfaclion  from  the  equal 
conflict  which  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  fuilained  againft  that  of  England. 

A.  D.  1°   Italy   the    war  was  carried  on 

i?43 to  '744-  with  vigour :  the  Spanifti  army  was 
joined  by  twenty  thoufand  French,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  of  Conti.  In  the  valley  of  Chateau 
Dauphine,  the  rival  ardour  of  the  two  nations 
was  difplayed  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  Before  the  walls  of  Coni  the  French 
and  Spaniards  fuftained  their  reputation  :  the 
King  of  Sardinia  was  again  defeated ;  but 
the  autumnal  rains  produced  an  epidemical  dif- 
eafe  in  the  camp  of  the  befiegers  ;  and  Don 
Philip,  being  obliged  to  relinquifh  the  enterprise, 
retreated  into  Dauphine  with  an  army  covered 
with  laurels,  but  greatly  diminifhed  in  numbers, 

VOL.  n.  3  E 
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The  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  broke  his  treaty 
of  neutrality,  and  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of 
Don  Philip.  The  Auftrians  advanced  towards 
Naples  and  gained  fome  tranfient  advantages  -y 
but  their  army  being  weakened  by  difeafe,  they 
•were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  Flanders  the  French 
gained  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  which 

A.  D.  1745.          ,  n.  i    • 

led  to  important  conqueits  ;  and  in 
Italy  Don  Philip,  who  commanded  the  Spamfh 
army,  reduced  Pavia,  and  clofed  the  campaign 
of  1745  with  his  triumphal  entry  into  Milan. 

In  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria, 
having  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Pruflia, 
was  left  at  leifure  to  direft  its  attention  towards 
Italy.  The  Prince  of  Lichtenftein,  with  forty 
thoufand  Germans,  entered  that  country,  re- 
covered Lodi,  Guaftalla,  and  Parma;  and  en- 
camped at  St.  Lazaro,  near  Placentia,  in  which 
petition  he  was  attacked  by  Don  Philip  and 
Marefchal  Maillebois,  who  had  fucceeded  the 
Prince  of  Conti.  The  conflict  was  long  and 
bloody ;  but  the  French  and  Spaniards  were 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  eight  thoufand  men, 
and  Don  Philip  was  obliged  to  repafs  the  Po. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  war  when 
A.  D.  1746. 

Philip  V.  expired  at  the  age  of  nxty- 

two.  His  various  and  eventful  reign  of  forty- 
fix  years  conftitutes  an  important  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  Spain.  He  was  the  firft  Prince  of  the 
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Houfe  of  Bourbon  that  reigned  in  that  kingdom; 
and  from  his  acceifion,  the  genius  of  the  mo- 
narchy   feemed   to    revive.      France,  its   moft. 
formidable  and  dangerous  enemy,  was  now  be- 
come an  ally,  and  fo  important  a  change  in  her 
political  relations  enabled  Spain  to  afpire  once, 
more  to  conqueft  and  dominion.     But  it  appears 
that  little  of  this  alteration  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  perfonal  abilities  of  Philip.     The  moft  laud- 
able traits  in  his  character  were  his  mildnefs  of 
difpofition  and  his  perfonal  courage,  of  which 
he  had  given  inconteftible  proofs  in  the  war  of 
fuccefllon ;   and  the  fcenes  of  that  tumultuous 
period  had  made  it  appear  that  he  was  capable 
of  activity  ;    although    it   is   certain    that   his 
natural  difpofition   was  inclined  to  indolence, 
fanaticifm,  and  melancholy,.     But  the  bold  and 
mafculine  councils  of  his  conforts  and  minifters 
fupplied  that  energy  of  which  his  own  character 
was   deftitute.      Their   ambition  involved    the 
kingdom  in  feveral  unneceflary  wars  ;   but  fome 
regard  was  paid  to  the  interefts  of  commerce  ; 
and  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
firft  fymptom  of  reform  in  the  management  of  the 
trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies.     From 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  this  commerce  had  been 
wholly  confined  to  the  city  of  Seville  until  the 
fands,  which  accumulated  in  the  Guadalquiver, 
rendered  that  river  unfit  for  the  navigation  of 
3  E  2 
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large  veffels,  wjicn  the  monopoly  was,  in  the 
year  17201  transferred  to  Cadiz,  and,  during  this 
whole  period^  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  the 
flota  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  galleons  to  Porto 
Bello,  the  number  of  vefiels  being  limited,  and 
the  whole  fyftem  placed  under  the  moft  impolitic 
reftriQions.  But  in  1740,  the  4oth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  V.  permiffion  was  granted  to 
individuals,  not  concerned  in  the  periodical 
fleets,  to  fit  out  feparate  veflels,  called  regifter 
Ihipsjforthe  fupply  of  the  American  fettlements. 
This  firft  alteration,  in  the  reflri&ive  fyftem  of 
colonial  trade,  was  attended  with  beneficial 
eff.-'&s,  and  opened  the  way  to  further  improve- 
ments. In  a  word,  although  Philip  was  indolent, 
and  his  wives  and  mimfters  ambitious,  it  is 
evident  that  he  found  and  left  his  kingdom  in 
very  different  circumftances,  and  that  his  reign 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  aera  in  Spain. 
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CHAP.  XIII, 


Acceflion  of  Ferdinand  the  Sage. — Retreat  of  Don  Philip  and 
Marefchal  Maillebois  from  Italy. — Surrender  of  Genoa  to  the 
Auftrians. — The  Auftrians  invade  France. — Difaflrous  iflue  of  that 
cnterpiife. — The  Genoefe  expel  the  Auftrians.  —  Battle  of  Exilles. — 
Valour  of  the  Piedmontefe. — Succefles  of  the  Marefchals  Saxe  and 
Lowendahl  in  Flanders. — Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. — Deftruflion 
of  Lima  by  an  earthquake. — Meafures  of  Ferdinand  for  the  relief  of 
the  fufferers.— His  financial  and  commercial  regulations. — Ferdinand 
refufes  to  join  •with  France  in  a  war  againft  England. — His  efforts  for 
refloring  the  profperity  of  Spain. — His  death. — His  character. 

HAVING  brought  forward  to  diftinft  infpeftion 
the  various  revolutions  which  have  fo  often 
changed  the  deftinies  of  Spain,  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  laft  half  century,  requires  a  lefs  ample 
difplay.  The  death  of  Philip  V.  devolved  the 
fceptre  into  the  hands  of  his  fon  Ferdinand,  who 
commenced  his  reign  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty- 
three,  and  who  fhewed,  by  his  firft  meafures,  the 
benevolence  of  his  difpofition.  A  general  par- 
don was  granted  to  all  defertersand  outlaws,  the 
wretched  viftims  of  fuperftition  were  liberated 
from  their  dungeons,  and  reftored  to  light  and 
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liberty  ;  and  the  meaneft  fubjeft  had  an  eafy 
accefs  to  the  prefence  of  his  fovereign,  whom 
he  always  found  ready  to  receive  his  petitions  or 
remonftrances. 

Involved,  at  his  acceflion,  in  a  bloody  and 
deftruftive  conteft,  Ferdinand  could  not  fully 
indulge  his  wifhes  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people. 
He  regarded  war  as  the  fcourge  of  the  human 
race ;  but  he  was  fenfible  that  permanent  peace 
could  be  obtained  only  by  vigorous  meafures ; 
and  he  prepared  to  extort  that  bleffing  by  arms. 
Don  Philip  and  Marefchal  Maillebois,  alarmed 
at  the  death  of  the  late  King,  and  ignorant  of 
the  fentiments  of  his  fucceffor,  retired  before  the 
fuperior  armies  of  Auftria  and  Sardinia  ;  and 
although  opprefled  by  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  inceflantly  harrafled  by  the  enemy,  they 
effefted  their  retreat  to  Genoa.  Here  they  re- 
ceived difpatches  from  Ferdinand  informing 
them  of  his  refolution  to  profecute  the  war  with 
vigour ;  but  the  Auftrians  and  Sardinians  were 
rapidly  advancing,  and  notwithftanding  the  re- 
proaches and  intreaties  of  the  Genoefe,  im- 
perious circumftances  compelled  Don  Philip  to 
abandon  them  to  their  fate.  Having  recom- 
menced their  retreat,  the  Spaniards,  under  Don 
Philip,  cttablimed  their  cantonments  in  Savoy  ; 
and  the  French,  under  Marefchal  Maillebois, 
reached,  with  difficulty,  the  frontiers  of  Pro- 
vence. 
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After  the  retreat  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
Genoa  furrendered,  by  capitulation,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Botta,  the  Auftrian  general.  Maria 
Therefa,  elated  at  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms,  afpired 
to  creel  her  martial  trophies  in  France,  and 
Count  Brown,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand 
men,  defolated  Dauphine  :  in  conjunction  with 
the  fquadrons  of  England  he  doubted  not  of 
planting  the  ftandard  of  Auftria  on  the  walls  of 
Toulon  and  Marfeilles,  and  of  fuccefsfully  ter- 
minating an  enterprife  which  had  baffled  the 
efforts  of  Charles  V.  The  ufeful  leflbn  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  failure  of 
that  great  monarch,  was  neglected  by  the  Impe- 
rialifts,  until  it  was  forcibly  imprefled  by  fi.Tiilar 
misfortunes.  Marefchal  Belleifle  had  fucceeded 
Maillebois  in  the  command  of  the  French  army, 
which,  after  its  retreat  from  Genoa  into  Provence, 
amounted  only  to  about  ten  thoufand  men. 
The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  would, 
to  an  ordinary  mind,  have  appeared  infuperable; 
but  hisfertile  and  enterprifing  genius  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affairs.  The  Spaniards  were  not  inactive 
fpeftators  of  his  exertions :  the  Marquis  de  la 
Mina  led  to  his  fupport  five  thoufand  hardy- 
veterans,  while  Don  Philip  animated  by  his 
prefence  the  garrifon  of  Aix.  The  invaders 
had  laid  fiege*  to  Antibes  ;  and  that  place  was 
blockaded  by  an  Englifh  fquadron.  But  the 


fupplies  of  the  Auftrian  army  were  intercepted, 
and  their  quarters  were  ftraitened  :  they  per- 
ceived that  they  were  arrived  at  the  utmoft 
limits  of  their  progrefs,  and  Count  Brown  had 
already  begun  to  meditate  a  retreat,  when  an 
unexpected  event  determined  him  to  carry  it  into 
immediate  execution. 

The  citizens  of  Genoa,  after  fubmitting  to  the 
Auftrians,  had  been  driven  to  defpair  by  their 
oppreffions.  A  contribution  of  a  million  fler- 
ling  had  been  demanded  and  a  great  part  of  it 
paid  ;  and  Maria  Therefa  alfo  required  the  re- 
public to  join  her  in  the  war  againft  France  and 
Spain.  The  Genoefe  remonftrated  againft  the 
requifiiion,  which  they  reprefented  as  ruinous 
to  their  trade  j  but  the  Emprefs  Queen  was 
inexorable.  Her  troops,  in  the  mean  while, 
gave  a  loofe  to  their  licentioufnefs  and  avarice, 
and  treated  the  citizens  with  every  kind  of 
indignity.  The  Genoefe  bore,  with  fullen 
patience,  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  till  an  infult 
offered  to  a  private  individual  roufed  the  public 
fpirit  ;  and  from  tears  and  flavery  they  rofe,  in 
4  moment,  to  vengeance  and  liberty.  The 
Marquis  of  Botta  ordered  a  train  of  artillery  to 
be  taken  from  the  arfenal  for  the  ufe  of  the 
army  in  Provence ;  and  the  inhabitants  them- 
felves  were  obliged  to  draw  the  cannon  which 
they  had  once  confidered  as  the  defence  of 
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their  city.  On  this  occafion  an  Auftrian  officer, 
who  fuperintended  the  bufinefs,  ftruck  one  of 
the  citizens,  who  feemed  to  perform  with  indo- 
lence or  reluftance  the  laborious  and  difgraceful 
tafk.  The  Genoefe  inftantly  plunged  a  knife 
into  the  bowels  of  his  oppreffbr :  the  a£lion 
ierved  to  re-animate  the  people  with  the  fpirit 
of  freedom  :  they  immediately  feized  the  firfl 
weapons  that  prefented  themfelves  ;  and  the 
maffacre  of  the  guards,  who  accompanied  the 
artillery,  was  only  the.  work  of  a  moment.  The 
ferment  foon  became  general  :  the  arfenal,  and 
the  (hops  of  the  manufactures,  furnifhed  the 
populace  with  arms  :  during  the  fpace  of  five 
days  the  conflict  was  maintained  in  the  ftreets  of 
Genoa,  until  it  was  terminated  by  the  total  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Auftrians. 

The  revolt  of  Genoa  put  an  end  to  the  opera- 
tions in  Provence.  The  Auftrian  army,  under 
Count  Brown,  was  obliged  immediately  to  re- 
treat;  and  its  rear  was  continually  harrafled  by 
Marefchal  Belleifle.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
repa{Ted  the  Var ;  and  their  united  banners 
were  foon  after  difplayed  from  the  walls  of 
Montalban,  Nice,  and  Villa  Franca. 

An  inftantaneous  impulfeof  refent- 
A.  D.  1747. 

ment  had   reftored   the   Genoefe   to 
independence;   but  to   maintain  them  in   that 
VOL.   ii,  3  F 
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fhuation,  required  ftable  counfels  and  vigorous 
meafures.  The  Duke  de  Boufflers,  with  four 
thoufand  French  veterans,  was  difpatched  to 
their  affiftance,  and  was  foon  reinforced  by  three 
thoufand  Spaniards.  They  were  fupplied  with 
officers  and  engineers  of  approved  ability  ;  and 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  remitted  them 
large  fums  of  money  to  enable  them  to  provide 
the  neceflary  means  of  defence.  The  Genoefe 
foon  experienced  the  utility  of  thefe  fuccours  : 
the  fcattered  corps  of  the  Auftrians  being 
aflembled  in  the  Milanefe,  Count  Schulemberg, 
who  had  taken  the  chief  command,  having  forced 
the  paflage  of  the  Boehetta,  appeared  before 
Genoa  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men.  The 
fiege  was  immediately  commenced  :  the  attack 
and  defence  were  conduced  with  equal  vigour, 
{kill,  and  intrepidity  ;  but  while  the  fate  of 
the  Genoefe  was  doubtfully  fufpended,  the 
Auftrian  general  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  the 
enterprife,  and  march  to  the  fnpport  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia. 

Don  Philip  and  Marefchal  Belleifle,  having 
been  reinforced  by  formidable  detachments  from 
France  and  Spain,  were  impatient  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Belleifle,  the  brother  of  the  Marefchal,  was  order- 
ed to  march  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand 
French  and  Spaniards  to  attack  the  ftrong  pod 
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of  Exilles,  on  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont.  The 
approach  of  this  army  alarmed  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  who  earneftly  folicited  Count  Schulem- 
berg  to  relinquish  the  fiege  of  Genoa,  and  haften 
to  his  fuccour.  The  Auftrian  general  yielded, 
with  reluftance,  to  his  entreaties :  before  he 
gave  the  fignal  of  retreat,  he  tried  the  effeft  of  a 
laft  and  vigorous  affault,  but  being  repulfed  with 
a  terrible  (laughter  of  his  troops,  he  retired  with 
precipitation  from  the  inaufpicious  walls,  and 
marched  towards  Piedmont.  But  before  he 
could  arrive  at  Exilles,  his  affiftance  became  un- 
neceflary.  In  that  ftrong  pofition  twenty-one 
battalions  of  Piedmontefe,  fecured  by  ramparts, 
and  defended  by  a  formidable  artillery,  awaited 
the  approach  of  Belleifle.  That  general  attacked 
their  intrenchments  with  a  defperate  intrepidity  : 
in  feveral  fucceffive  aflaults  he  was  repulfed 
with  a  prodigious  lofs  ;  yet  he  returned  to  the 
charge  with  a  determined  refolution,  to  conquer 
or  perifh.  In  the  moment  that  he  had  planted, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  ftandard  of  France  on  the 
hoftile  barricadoes,  he  fell  dead  by  a  thruft  from 
a  bayonet ;  and  his  troops,  difcouraged  by  his 
fate,  retreated  with  precipitation  and  confufion. 
In  this  decifive  aftion,  fo  certain  had  been  the 
deftruciive  aim  of  the  Piedmontefe,  and  fo  great 
the  obftinacy  of  the  aflailants,  that  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  who  were  killed  on  the  fpot, 
3  F  a 
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were  more  than  double  the  number  of  thofe  that 
•were  wounded. 

The  battle  of  Exilles  feemed  to  have  blafted 
for  ever  the  expectations  of  Don  Philip  ;  but  the 
lofTes  which  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  fuftained  in 
Italy  were  more  then  compenfated  by  its  fuc- 
cefles  in  Flanders.  In  that  country  a  French 
army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  commanded  by 
Marefchal  Saxe,  bore  down  all  oppofition.  That 
celebrated  commander  detached  Count  Lowen- 
dahl  to  invade  Dutch  Brabant;  and  the  important 
fortrefles  of  Siuys,  Sandburg,  and  Hulft,  were 
fucceflively  obliged  to  funender  to  his  arms. 
In  a  general  engagement  at  Va),  Marefchal  Saxe 
gave  the  Englifh  a  total  defeat;  but  he  pur- 
chafed  his  viftory  with  the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand 
of  his  men.  After  this  fuccefs  Marefchal  Saxe 
amuied  the  confederates  with  a  variety  of  com- 
plicated movements,  while  Lowendahl,with  thirty 
thoufand  men,  inverted  Bergen  op-Zoom,  the 
flrongeft  fortrefs  in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  after 
a  moft  deftruftive  fiege  carried  the  place  by 
aflault.  The  French,  however,  were  unfuc- 
ceisful  by  fea,  and  the  Spaniards,  in  feveral 
partial  encounters,  experienced  the  fuperiority 
of  the  Englifh  marine. 

While  viftory  and  defeat  alternately  attended 
the  arms  of  each  party,  the  viciflitudes  of  war 
inclined  the  belligerent  powers  to  peace.  A 
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congrefs  was  held  at  Aix  la-Chapelle  :  the  pre- 
liminaries were  figned  in  the  month  of  Oclober, 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  the  bafts  of 
which  was  a  mutual  reftitution  of  all 
conquefts  made  during  the  war.  Parma,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Guaftalla,  were  confirmed  as  a  fove- 
reignty  to  Don  Philip,  with  the  provifo,  that  in 
cafe  he  or  his  defcendants  fhould  fucceed  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  or  that  of  the  two  Sicilies,  thofe 
territories  fhould  revert  to  the  Emprefs,  Queen 
of  Hungary,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia-.  Thus 
Elizabeth  Farnefe  faw  a  double  throne  erefted  for 
her  offspring  on  the  blood  and  treafures  of  Spain.* 
By  this  treaty  'the  King  of  Pruffia  was  confirmed 
in  the  poifc-ffion  of  the  Duchy  of  Silefia  and  the 
county  of  Glatz  ;  and  the  contracting  powers 
who  had  guaranteed  the  pragnatic  fan&ion, 
renewed  their  engagements  to  Maria  Therefa. 
A  new  treaty  was  foon  after  concluded  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  by  which,  in  con- 
fideration  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
paid  by  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  Britifh  South 
Sea  Company  refigned  all  claims  to  the  Afliento 
contract,  which  had  opened  the  way  to  fo  many 
difputes. 


*  Naples  and  Sicily  for  Don  Carlos,  and  Parma,  Placemia,  and 
Guaflalla,  for  Don  Philip. 
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From  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-ChapeHe 
1749101753.  .  r  r 

the  reignorrerdmand  isdiltinguifhed 

by  the  rare  advantage  of  affording  few  materials 
for  hiftory.  To  heal  the  wounds  which  a  thou- 
fand  years  of  almoft  uninterrupted  warfare  had 
infli&ed  on  his  country,  and  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  his  fubjecls,  who  were  finking  under  the 
weight  of  accumulated  taxes,  were  the  objefts  of 
his  falutary  labours.  The  calamities  caufed  by 
the  convulfions  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  ravages 
occafioned  by  the  rage  of  man,  demanded  his 
attention,  and  felt  the  effefts  of  his  healing  hand. 
In  the  year  1747,  the  city  of  Lima,  the  opulent 
capital  of  Peru,  had  been  overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake :  three  fourths  of  the  city  were 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins :  fome  thoufands  of  the 
inhabitants  perifhed  ;  and  the  reft  were  plunged 
from  affluence  and  fplendour  into  indigence  and 
mifery.  The  town  of  Callao,  about  fix  miles 
diftant  from  Lima,  was  entirely  fwept  away  by 
the  fea,  which,  receding  to  a  vaft  diftance,  re- 
turned in  mountainous  waves,  and  buried  the 
inhabitants  for  ever  in  its  bofom.  So  dreadful  a 
deftruftion  of  one  of  the  priricipal  cities  of  the 
new  world,  fenfibly  affe&ed  the  feeling  heart  of 
Ferdinand ;  and  the  meafures  which  he  took  for 
the  relief  of  the  wretched  furvivors  entitled  him 
40  the  name  of  the  father  of  his  people.  By  his 
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financial  regulations  the  more  intolerable  griev- 
ances were  removed ;  and  the  relaxation  of 
laws  reftriftive  to  commerce,  laid  the  foundation 
for  further  improvements ;  nor  could  Ferdinand 
be  allured  from  thofe  beneficial  occupations  by 
the  ambitious  projefts  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  little  more 
than  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  between  France  and 
England.  That  defective  treaty  had  not  pre- 
cifely  determined  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
nations  in  North  America;  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  gave  rife  to  a  new  fcene  of 
hoftilities,  which  was  foon  extended  to  the  Euro- 
pean  continent,  and  followed  by  a  fanguinary 
conteft  between  Pruflia  and  Auftria.  But  when 
Ferdinand  was  folicited  to  join  in  the  war  which 
the  King  of  France  had  determined  to  refume 
againft  England,  he  rejected  the  propofals  for  a 
family  compact ;  and  preferved  the  tranquillity 
of  Spain,  while  the  hoftile  banners  of  France 
and  England  were  difplayed  in  the  Eaft  and  the 
Weft,  and  Germany  was  deluged  with  blood. 
But  notwithftanding  his  generous  wifli  to  reftore 
and  invigorate  the  Spanifh  empire,  the  fpace  of  a 
few  years  was  not  fufficient  to  remedy  the  evils 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries,  had 
fprung  from  fuperftition,  avarice,  ambition,  and 
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almoft  continual  Wars.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand 
was  far  too  fhort  to  raife  Spain  from  her  prof- 
trate  condition;  but  his  efforts  were  honourable 
tohimfelfand  beneficial  to  his  country.  He 

expired  amidft  the  -lamentations  of 
A.  D.  i759.      ,.-,.«.       ,      -  _ 

.-.    his  lubjects  in  the  torty-ieventh  year 

of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 
Though  he  pofTefled  both  activity  and  fortitude, 
he  was  a  lover  of  peace  :  he  was  juft,  humane, 
and  beneficent;  and  the  enviable  furname  of 
Sage,  which  he  acquired,  remains  to  pofterity 
the  bell  eulogium  on  his  character. 
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CHAP.  XW. 


Aceeflion  of  Charles  III. — Family  compaft  between  Spain  and  France. 
— War  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain — Havannah,  Manilla,  and  the 
ifland  of  Trinidad  taken  by  the  Englifh. — The  French  and  Spaniards 
invade  Portugal — Peace  of  Paris. — Unfuccefsful  expedition  of  the 
Spaniards  againft  Algiers. — Spain  efpoufes  the  caufe  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  engages  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain. — Impolicy  of  the 
meafure. — Admiral  Rodney  captures  feven  Spanifh  {hips  of  the  line. 
—  Defeats  the  Spanifli  fleet  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara. — The  Britifh 
homeward  bound  Eaft  and  Weft  India  fleets  captured  and  carried  into 
Cadiz. — The  Ifle  of  Minorca  taken  by  the  Spaniards. — Memorable 
fiege  of  Gibraltar.  — Peace  concluded  between  the  belligerent  powers. 
--Charles  attempts  feveral  national  reforms.— Infurreftion  at  Madrid. 
— The  American  trade  laid  open  to  all  Spanifli  fubjefts. — Death  of 
Charles  III. — His  character. — EfTefts  of  his  reign. 
9 

FERDINAND  VI.  leaving  no  iflue,  his  brother, 
Don  Carlos,  refigned  the  crown  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  his  third  fon  Ferdinand,  and  afcended 
the  throne  of  Spain.  In  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  he  feemed  to  adhere  to  the  pacific 
fyftem  of  his  predeceflbrj  but  he  was  foon 
allured  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  to  enter  into  a 
family  compact,  which  involved  Spain  in  the  war 
between  France  and  England. 
VOL.  n,  3  G 
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From  the  acceffion  of  Charles,  the  court  of 
Madrid  fhewed  a  decided  partiality  to  France  > 
and  the  Britifh  minifter,  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Chatham,  having  received  correct  information 
of  its  hoftile  intentions,  propofed  in  council  ar> 
immediate  declaration  of  war  againft  Spain. 
His  opinion  being  overruled  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  members,  Mr.  Pitt  refigned  his  office. 
At  length,  however,  the  family  compacl  becom- 
ing publicly  known,  the  Britifh  government 
found  hoftilities  with  Spain  unavoidable,  and  a 

Jan.  4.  declaration  of  war  was  accordingly 
A.  D.  1762.  iffued  agajnft  that  king4om. 

The  conteft  wasfhort,  but  extremely  difaftrous 
to  Spain.  At  that  juncture  the  Britifh  fleets  had 
already  crufhed  the  naval  power  of  France,  and 
rode  triumphant  on  the  ocean.  The  Spamfh 
empire  in  America  foon  felt  their  formidable 
efforts.  A  refpe&able  armament  under  Admiral 
Pococke,  and  the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  command- 
er of  the  land  forces,  ftruck  an  alarming  blow 
at  the  vitals  of  the  monarchy,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  Havannah,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
homeward  bound  flotas  from  Porto  Bello,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Carthagena.  That  city,  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  important  in  the  Weft  Indies,  after 
fuftaining  a  vigorous  fiege  of  two  months  and 
eight  days,  furrendered  to  the  Britifh  arms. 
The  reduction  c<  the  Havannah  was  fucceeded  by 
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the  capture  of  the  city  of  Manilla,  which  furren- 
dered  to  anEnglifh  force  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral Cornifh  and  General  Draper.  The  Ifle  of 
Trinidad  underwent  the  fame  fate;  and  a  number 
of  rich  prizes,  among  which  was  the  Hermoine, 
aregifter  fhip  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  valued  at  a 
million  fterling,  were  taken  by  the  Britifh  crui- 
fers.  While  Spain  thus  experienced  the  dif. 
aftrous  effects  of  the  family  compact,  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Verfailles,  as  their  laft  refourcc, 
refolved  on  a  war  with  Portugal ;  and  their 
combined  armies  entered  that  kingdom.  This 
expedient  had  the  intended  effect.  The  invafion 
of  Portugal  embarraffed  the  counfels  of  the 
Britifh  government,  which  was  obliged  to  fend 
confiderable  armaments  to  the  fupport  of  its 
ancient  and  faithful  ally,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  the  conclufion  of  a  peace.  Negotiations 
were  commenced,  and  a  treaty  between  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  rije  Kings  of  England 
Feb.  10,  and  Portugal  was  figned  at  Paris. 
A.D.1763.  The  Spanifh  poffeffions  in  Eaft  and 
Weft  Florida  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  right  of  Britifh  fubjefts  to  cut  logwood  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras  was  confirmed.  On  thefe 
confiderations  Spain  obtained  the  reftitution  of 
the  Havannah  and  Manilla,  with  their  dependen- 
cies. Between  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  and  Por- 
tugal, peace  was  concluded  on  the  bafis  of 
303 
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placing  things  on  the  fame  footing  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hoftilities. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris,  Spain,  in  common 
with  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  enjoyed  the 
bleflings  of  tranquillity  until  the  court  of  Madrid 
projected  an  unfuccefsful  expedition 
againft  Algiers.  A  body  of  above 
twenty  thoufand  troops,  commanded  by  the 
Count  d'Oreilly,  landed  about  four  miles  to  the 
eaftward  of  Algiers;  but  on  their  approach  to- 
wards the  city,  they  were  repulfed  with  con- 
fiderable  (laughter,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter 
on  board  the  fleet.  In  this  ill  fated  or  ill  con- 
certed enterprise,  the  Spaniards  had  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  officers,  and  above  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  foldiers,  killed  and  wounded. 

The  war,  which  had  arifen  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  was  gradually  extended 
to  the  maritime  dates  of  Europe.  The  defpotic 
government  of  France,  actuated  by  that  policy 
which  dictated  the  diminution  of  the  power 
of  a  rival,  embraced  an  opportunity  which 
appeared  fo  favourable  to  its  views,  and  under- 
took the  protection  of  American  liberty.* 
By  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Verfailles,  and 
the  adherence  of  Charles  III.  to  the  family  corn- 


*  Vide  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown.  Append,  to  Leland's  View  of 
Deiftical  Writers.  feB.  i. 
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pa 61,  Spain  was  involved  in  an  impolitic  conteft, 
of  which  the  fuccefcful  termination  could  not 
fail  of  being  dangerous  to  her  interefls  by 
eftablifhing,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  a  powerful 
empire,  which  might  eventually  fubjugate  her 
richeft  colonies,  or  at  leaft  afford  them  a  tempt- 
ing example  to  afpire  to  that  independence,  the 
prevention  of  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
principal  objefts  of  the  court  of  Madrid.* 

Spain  having  united  with  France  in  the  war 
againft  England,  their  naval  force  became  ex- 
tremely formidable,  and  their  combined  fleets 
feemed,  for  fome  time,  to  ride  triumphant  in  the 
channel.  But  they  foon  began  to  feel  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  marine.  Admiral 
Rodney,  who  had  a  ftrong  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, captured  feven  Spanifh  fliips 

Jan.  8,  1780.  r 

or  war,  with  a  number  or  trading 
veffels  under  their  convoy ;  and  a  few  days 
after  he  defeated,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  a  fleet 
of  eleven  fhips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
under  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  In  this  engage- 
ment four  of  the  largeft  Spanifh  {hips  were  taken, 
one  of  70  guns,  and  600  men,  blew  up  in  the 
action,  and  two  were  driven  on  fhore.  The 
Englifh  were  equally  fuccefsful  in  feveral 


*  Vide  Lettre  aux  Efpagniol's  Americains  par  Don  Juan  Fable 
Vifcardo  y  Gufman. 
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naval  engagements  with  the  French  in  the  Wefl 
Indies;  but  thefe  lofles,  fuftained  by  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon,  were  compenfated  by  a  very  im- 
portant advantage.  The  combined  fleets  of 

Spain    and  France   fell  in  with    and 

Aug.  8,  1780. 

took  five  Britifh  Eaft  Indiamen,  and 
fifty  merchant  fhips,  bound  for  the  Weft  Indies. 
This  was  one  of  the  richeft  naval  captures  re- 
corded in  hiftory  :  fuch  a  prize  had  never 
before  been  carried  into  the  port  of  Cadiz. 

During  the   {pace   of  more  than  a  year,  the 

court  of  Madrid    (hewed    no  great   activity   in 

carrying  on  the  war  ;   and  feemed  to  a£l  merely 

as  an  auxiliary   to  France.     But  at  length  the 

Spaniards  re-commenced,  with  vigour, 

their  naval  and   military  operations. 

An  army  of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  commanded 

by  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  reduced  the  Ifland  of 

Minorca,  after  the  troops,  which  formed 

Feb.  6. 

the  garrifon,  had  fignalized  themfelves 
by  a  molt  vigorous  defence,  till,  being  attacked 
by  the  fcurvy,  the  preffure  of  difeafe,  rather  than 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  compelled  them  to 
furrender.  The  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  the  moft 
valuable  of  the  Britifti  poffeflions  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  would  probably  have  been  conquered 
by  the  united  arms  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
had  not  Admiral  Rodney  fallen  in  with  the 
French  fleet  under  the  Count  de  Grafle,  who  was 
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proceeding  to  join  that  of  Spain  at  St. 
Domingo.  The  van  of  the  French  being 
too  far  advanced  to  fupport  their  rear,  the 
Englifh  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  the  defign 
which  the  French  and  Spaniards  had  formed 
againft  Jamaica  was  fruftrated.  But  though  the 
French  were  rendered  incapable  of  further  exer- 
tions in  the  Weft-Indies,  the  naval  force  of  the 
Spaniards  in  that  quarter  was  unimpair- 
ed, and  the  Bahama  Iflands  furrendered 
to  their  arms.* 

But  the  moft  celebrated  tranfaction  of  the  war 
was  the  memorable  fiege  of  Gibraltar.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  the 
Spaniards  had  laid  fiege  to  that  fortrefs  ;  and  in 
its  defence,  General  Elliot,  the  governor,  with 
his  brave  garrifon,  had  difplayed  a  refolution 
and  perfeverance  correfponding  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  object.  The  Duke  de  Crillon 
being  appointed  to  conduct  the  fiege,  the  moft 
fkilful  engineers  of  France  were  employed  to 
dirt-el  the  operations,  and  feveral  Princes  of  the 
blood,  as  well  as  nobles  of  the  firft  diftinction, 
repaired  to  this  famous  military  theatre.  A 
grand  attack  was  projected,  the  plan  of  which 
furpaffed  every  thing  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of 
fieges.  It  was  made  by  ten  battering 
(hips  of  from  600  to  1400  tons  burden, 
fo  conftructed  as  to  be  proof  againft  bombs,  and 
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carrying  in  all  two  hundred  and  twelve  brafs 
guns,  which  difcharged  balls  of  twenty-fix  pounds 
weight.  The  fhowers  of  fhot  and  (hells  poured 
from  thofe  veflels,  and  from  their  land  batteries, 
were  anfwered  by  tremendous  difcharges  of  red 
hot  balls  from  the  garrifon,  and  the  whole  ex- 
hibited a  fcene  of  which  no  defcription  can  give 
an  adequate  idea.  No  lefs  than  four  hundred 
pieces  of  the  heavieft  artillery  were  playing  at 
the  fame  moment,  an  inftance  which  has  fcarcely 
ever  occurred  in  any  fiege  fince  the  invention 
of  thofe  terrible  engines.  The  impreffion  of 
the  red  hot  balls  which  were  difcharged  in 
fhowers  from  the  garrifon,  however,  proved 
irrefiflible.  In  the  afternoon  fmoke  was  per- 
ceived to  iffue  from  fome  of  the  battering  fhips, 
and  about  one  in  the  morning  feveral  were  in 
flames.  Rockets  were  thrown  up  as  fignals  of 
diflrefs;  and  the  humanity  and  aftivity  of  the 
Englifh,  in  faving  great  numbers  of  their  enemies 
from  deftru6lion,  were  not  lefs  confpicuous 
than  their  valour  and  refolution  in  defending 
the  place.  Thus  terminated,  in  defeat  and  dif- 
arter,  the  moft  fkilful  and  formidable  attack 
ever  made  on  any  fortrefs.  Jn  the  month  of 
Oclober  following  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  was 
relieved  by  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  in  the  face  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  after 
having  offered  them  battle,  though  with  a  force 
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greatly  inferior.     After  thefe  events  the  military- 
operations  were  of  trifling  importance. 

Jan.  eo.  1°  tne  beginning  of  the  year  treaties 

A.  D.  1783.  Of  peace  Were  concluded  between  all 

the  belligerent  powers.     The  independence  of 

the  American  republic  was  acknowledged,  and 

the    interefts    of  Great    Britain,   France,    and 

Holland   were  adj lifted.      Great  Britain   ceded 

Eaft    and    Weft    Florida,   and    the    Ifland    of 

Minorca   to   Spain,    and    in    return,    obtained 

the  reftitution   of  the  Ifle  of  Providence,  and 

the  Bahamas.     In  order  to  prevent  any  future 

mifunderftanding,    it   was    alfo    ftipulated    that 

Britifh  fubjects  Ihould  have  the  right  of  cutting 

logwood    in    the    diftrift   between   the    rivers 

Bellize  and   Rio  Hondo,  which  were  fixed  as 

their  unalterable  boundaries. 

Peace  was  no  fooner  reftored  than  Spain 
commenced  a  new  war.  A  confiderable  naval 
armament  was  fent  againft  Algiers  :  the  city  was 
bombarded,  but  fuftained  no  great  damage  :  the 
affair  was  compromifed  ;  and  the  tyrants  of  the 
Mediterranean,  although  checked,  were  not 
effectually  humbled. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.  was  employed  in  various 
internal  regulations,  moft  of  which  were  calcu- 
lated for   the  benefit  of  the   kingdom  and  the 
extenfion  of  its  commerce.     But  it  feems  that  the 
VOL.  ii.  3  H 
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current  of  public  fentiment  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  fpirit  of  reform  which  actuated  the 
court.  Amidft  his  plans  for  regenerating  the 
nation,  Charles  afpired  to  imitate  Peter  the  Great 
of  Ruffia,*  and  to  introduce  among  the  Spaniards 
a  total  change  of  drefs  and  manners;  but  the 
attempt  occafioned  fo  dangerous  an  infurreclion 
at  Madrid  as  to  oblige  the  King  to  difmifs  his 
minifler  the  Marquis  of  Squillace.  The  failure 
of  this  extenfive  plan  of  reform  exhibits  an  in- 
fiance  of  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  a  whole  nation,  and  of  the  necef- 
fity  to  which  defpotifm  itfelf  is  frequently  re- 
duced of  confulting  the  genius,  and  refpecling 
the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  oppofition 
which  the  court  of  Madrid  experienced  in  fome 
of  its  plans  of  reform,  federal  abufes  were  re- 
moved or  diminifhed.  The  power  of  the  in- 
quifition,  although  not  wholly  abolifhed,  was 
greatly  abridged.  In  the  year  1765  the  commerce 
to  the  Spanifh  Weft  India  iflands  was  laid  open  to 
moft  of  the  principal  ports  of  Spain  :  the  numer- 
ous reftri&ions  on  colonial  trade  in  general  were 
gradually  relaxed  j  and  the  importation  of  cotton, 
and  of  all  the  principal  Weft  India  ftaples,  duty 
free,  was  permitted  into  certain  ports,  which 

*  Voltaire  Hift.  dc  Pierre  Ic  Grand,  and  Tooke'sHift,  Ruff,  vol.  ». 
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were  fpecified  in  the  ediS.  In  1778  a  free 
trade  was  permitted  from  Spain  to  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  foon  after  to  feveral  of 
the  other  colonies;  and  in  1788,  the  laft  year  of 
Charles,  the  fame  regulations  being  extended  to. 
Mexico,  the  commerce  of  Spanifh,  America, 
which  had  fo  long  been  confined  to  Seville  and 
Cadiz,  and  monopolized  by  a  few  overgrown 
merchants,  was  completely  laid  open  to  every 
fubjefl:  of  Spain,  a  meafure  which  could  not  fail 
of  having  a  powerful  effeft  in  reviving  the 
national  induftry,  fo  long  depreffed  by  continual 
wars,  oppreffive  taxes,  and  commercial  re- 
ftriftions.* 

Charles  III.  died  much  lefs  lament- 
A.  D. 1788. 

ed  than  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI. 
In  regard  to  his  characler  he  appears,  however,  not 
to  have  been  defiitute  of  abilities.  His  policy  has 
been  juftly  arraigned  for  participating  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France  in  the  year  1762,  by  his 
adherence  to  the  family  compaft,  and  for  endan- 
gering the  Spanifh  empire  in  America,  by  fup- 
porting  the  independence  of  theBritifh  colonies. 
In  other  refpefts  his  reign  mufl  be  confidered  as 
beneficial  to  Spain. 


*  Bourgoing  Tab.    dc  L'Efpagne  modcrne,  torn.  2.  p.  167,  &c. — 
Encyclop.  Method,  i. — Dr.  Robinfon's  Hift.  America,  book  8.  &p. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


Acccflion  of  Charles  IV. — His  care  to  guard  Spain  againft  the  principles 
of  the  French  revolution. — Difpute  with  Great  Britain  relative  to  the 
affair  of  Nootka  Sound. — Spain  accedes  to  the  coalition  againft 
France. — The  Englifh  and  Spaniards  take  pofleflion  of  Toulon. — Arc 
obliged  to  evacuate  that  place. — Bellegarde  taken  by  the  Spaniards. — 
Retaken  by  the  French. — Battle  of  Figueras. — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards. 
— Rofas,  Fontarabia,  and  St.  Sebaftian,  furrender  to  the  French.— 
Peace  between  Spain  and  France. — War  between  Spain  and  England. 
—Peace  of  Amiens. — Renewal  of  the  war  between  England  arid 
France. —  Renewal  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  England. — Defeat 
of  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and  France  off  Trafalgar. — Capture 
of  Buenos  Ayres. — Its  recovery  by  the  inhabitants.— The  Englifh 
take  Maldonado  and  Monte  Video.— Thtir  unfuccefsful  attempt  on 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  evacuation  of  South  America. 

ON  the  demife  of  Charles  III.  his  fon,  Charles 

Dec.  13.       IV.  who  had  then  completed  his  for- 

A. 0.1788.     tjetj1  yearj  afcended    the    throne   of 

Spain.  His  mature  age  might  have  feemed  to 
indicate  a  degree  of  prudence  adequate  to  the 
cares  of  royalty  ;  but  the  weaknefs  of  his  cha- 
ra&er,  and  the  extraordinary  circumftances  of 
the  times,  have  fruftrated  the  expectation  of  his 
people,  and  fubverted  his  throne.  The  year 
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following  his  accefiTion  was  marked  by  the  French 
revolution,  which  has  proved  the  fource  of  fo 
many  calamities  to  Europe.  From  its  firft  com- 
mencement,  the  court  of  Madrid  took  every 
poffible  care  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  its 
principles  into  Spain.  Succeffive  proclamations, 
iffued  againft  travelling  tinkers,  knife-grinders, 
and  other  ftrollers,  who  were  fufpe&ed  of  intro- 
ducing feditious  papers  into  the  kingdom,  and 
rigorous  edicls  refpe£iing  Grangers  of  every 
defcription,  evinced  the  extraordinary  caution 
of  the  Spanifh  government. 

While  the  apprehenfions  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  were  excited  by  the  French  revolution, 
Spain  was  menaced  by  England.  Since  the  year 
iy85feveral  veflelshad  failed  from  London  and 
Bengal  to  the  North  Weft  coaft  of  America, 
where  they  procured  rich  cargoes  of  furs,  which 
they  fold  at  enormous  prices  in  China.  Allured 
by  this  lucrative  traffic,  the  Englifh  had  eftab- 
lifhed  a  factory  at  Nootka  Sound,  in  the  fiftieth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  were  proceeding 
to  form  a  fettlement.  But  Spain  had  conftantly 
claimed  the  right  of  fovereignty  ovec  the 
whole  weftern  coaft  of  America,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  thefe  pretenfions,  Don  Martinez,  who 
commanded  a  Spanifh  fhip  of  war,  feized  the 
Britifh  veflels  trading  in  that  quarter.  The  fhips 
2nd  their  crews3  however,  were  liberated  -t  but 
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the  Spaniards  took  poffeffion  of  the  fettlement. 
This  tranfaftion  took  place  in  May  1789,  and 
on  the  goth  of  April,  in  the  following  year, 
Captain  Mears,  one  of  the  fufferers,  prefented 
his  memorial  to  the  Britifh  miniftry,  who  imme- 
diately demanded  fatisfa&ion  from  the  court  of 
Madrid  for  thefe  violent  proceedings.  The 
affair  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  ;  and 
preparations  for  war  were  made  on  both  fides. 
But  happily  the  cabinets  of  St.  James  and  the 
Efcurial  were,  at  this  juncture,  inclined  to  peace. 
The  fatisfaclion  required  by  the  former  was 
oa.  28.  granted,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
A.D.i79o.  by  which  the  p0ffeflion  of  Nootka 

Sound,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  was  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain. 

Spain  was  thus  delivered  from  [a.  dangerous 
war  ;  but  the  rigorous  edift  refpe&ing  ftrangers, 
with  fome  other  meafures  of  government,  being 
found  injurious  to  commerce,  excited  a  general 
murmur.  The  popular  difcontent  is  fuppofed 
to  have  occafioned  the  difmiffal  of  the  prime 
minifter,  the  Count  of  Florida  Blanca,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  the  Count  d'Aranda,  an  experienc- 
ed ftatefman,  and  a  declared  enemy  to  the  French 
revolution.  From  family  connexions,  mingling 
with  the  interefts  of  royalty,  the  King  of  Spain 
might  have  been  expefted  to  be  one  of  the  firft 
in  fupporting  the  throne  of  France;  but  his 
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folicitude  for  thefafety  of  Louis  XVI.  prevented 
him  from  joining  with  Auftria  and  Pruffia  in  the 
war  which  they  had  undertaken  againft  the  revo- 
lutionifts  of  that  kingdom.  Until  he  faw  his 
humane  interference  in  favour  of  that  monarch 
rejefted  by  the  national  convention,  Charles  had 
preferved  a  ftri6t  neutrality;  but  after  Louis 
was  brought  to  the  fcafFold,  in  fpite  of  the  re- 
monftrances  of  the  Spanifh  ambafiador,  he  joined 
March  23;  the  grand  coalition,  and  declared  war 
A.  0.1793.  agajnft  the  French  republic. 

The  naval  force  of  Spain  being  joined  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  Admiral  Hood,  who,  with  an 
Englifh  and  Spanifh  fleet,  was  cruifing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  and  took  pofleffion 
of  the  town  and  {hipping  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XVI.  He  landed  an  army  of  fourteen  thoufand 
men,  confiding  of  Spaniards,  Englifli,  Germans, 
Neapolitans,  and  Piedmontefe ;  but  a  force  fo 
.  weak  in  numbers,  and  of  a  compofition  fo  hetero- 
genious,  could  make  no  further  impreflion  on 
the  republic  of  France.  The  confederates 
indeed  foon  found  themfelves  unable  to  maintain 
their  poft.  The  army  of  the  convention  having 
advanced  to  Toulon,  immediately  commenced 
the  fiege.  On  the  3oth  November  the  garrifon 
made  a  vigorous  fortie,  in  order  to  deftroy  the 
works  which  the  French  were  erecting  on  the 
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heights  that  commanded  the   city.     The  allies 
effected  their  purpofe,  and  put  the  enemy  to 
flight;  but,  being  elated  with  their  fuccefs,  they 
purfued  the  fugitives  till  they  were  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  a  confiderable  body  of  the  republi- 
can  army.     The  Britifh  general,    O'Hara,   who 
was  commander  in  chief  at  Toulon,  while  endea- 
vouring to  make  a  regular  retreat,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prifoner.     The  fiege  was  afterwards 
carried  on  with  vigour;  and  on  the  ipth  Decem- 
ber, about  five  in  the  morning,  the  French  made 
their  grand  attack.       It  was   chiefly    directed 
againft  Fort  Mulgrave,  which  was  defended  by 
about  three  thoufand  Englifh,  with  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  feveral  mortars.     In  the  fpace  of 
an  hour  this  formidable  poft  was  carried,  and  the 
town  was  afterwards  bombarded  till  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  when   the  allies,  having  firft  fet  fire  to 
the  fhipping,  began  to  evacuate  the  place,  and 
with  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  be  taken 
on  board  the   veflels,  precipitated  their  flight; 
while  on  fhore  a  moft  dreadful  fcene  of  confu- 
fion,  plunder,  and  maffacre  took  place,  and  the 
flames,  fpreading  from  the  mips  in  every  direc- 
tion, produced  an  almoft  general  conflagration. 
Never  perhaps  did  the  devaftations  of  war  pro- 
duce a  more  fliocking  and  terrible  fcene.  Fifteen 
fhips  of  the  line,  with  a  number  of  frigates  and 
fmall  craft,  were  deflroyed  :    three  fhips  of  the 
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line  were  brought  away  by  the  Englifii,  and  fome 
frigates  and  fmaller  veffels  by  the  other  allies. 

The   Spaniards,  like    the   reft  of 
A.  0.1794. 

the    combined   powers,    began    the 

next  campaign  with  fuccefs,  but  ended  it  with 
defeat  and  difafter.  A  formidable  Spanifh 
army,  joined  by  fix  thoufand  Portuguefe,  re- 
duced Bellegarde,  with  fome  other  places  of 
inferior  importance,  and  threatened  Perpignan. 
But  the  indecifion  of  the  government  damped 
the  national  ardour,  while  that  of  the  French, 
in  the  firft  moments  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  raifed  to  enthufiafm.  The  refources  of 
France  were  called  into  a&ion  by  the  laws  of 
the  requifition  :  her  armies  were  augmented  by 
numerous  levies,  and  rendered  formidable  by 
difcipline.  The  Spaniards,  overpowered  by  the 
fuperior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  were  compelled 
to  retreat ;  and  the  French  laid  fiege  to  Belle- 
garde.  The  Spanifh  general,  L'Union,  a  man 
of  diftinguifhed  courage  and  confiderable  mili- 
tary {kill,  made  a  vigorous  effort  for  its  relief; 
but  being  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  between  two 
and  three  thoufand  men,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire,  and  that  important  place  foon, after  fur- 
rendered  to  the  republican  arms. 

The  enfuing  campaign  commenced 
A.  D.  1795.  /    & 

with     vigour,    and    leveral    bloody 

actions  took  place,  in  moft  of  which  the  Spaniards 
VOL.  ii.  3  i 
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were  defeated.  General  L'Union,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  difcipline  By  terror,  had  decimated 
fome  battalions  which  had  behaved  in  a  cowardly 
manner  at  Bellegarde,  and  retired  to  the  fortified 
camp  of  Figueras,  where  he  was  refolved  to 
make  a  defperate  ftand.  In  this  ftrong  pofition 
the  Spaniards  were  attacked  by  the  French  army, 
commanded  by  General  Dugomier.  According 
to  the  account  given  by  the  commiffioner 
Barrere,  the  aftion  was  terrible  and  fanguinary 
almofl  beyond  defcription.  The  intrenchments 
fortified  with  numerous  redoubts  and  batteries, 
in  commanding  pofitions,  and  defended  by  near 
fifty  thoufand  men,  prefented  a  formidable 
obje6l  of  attack,  while  the  Spanifh  artillery  re- 
fembled  volcanos  vomitting  inceffant  mowers  of 
ball.  But  the  enthufiaftic  valour  of  the  French 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty.  Their  battalions 
rufhed  defperately  forward  amidft  the  tremen- 
dous vollies  of  grape  mot  and  mufquetry,  and, 
undifmayed  by  the  death  of  their  general, 
Dugomier,  who  was  killed  in  the  heat  of  the 
a£lion,  in  lefs  than  three  hours  they  carried 
every  battery  at  the  point  of  the  boyonet.  The 
Spanifh  general,  L'Union,  fell  in  the  trenches 
amidft  a  horrible  carnage :  no  quarters  were 
given  :  no  prifoners  were  taken  :  all  were  put 
to  the  fword.  The  Spaniards,  being  driven  from 
their  camp,  rallied  on  a  fortified  height  under 
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the  caftle  of  Figueras,  but  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don that  poft.     The  cannon  on  this  eminence 
were  then  turned  againft  the  caftle  ;  and  the 
garrifon,  confiding  of  above  nine  thoufand  men, 
provided  with  a  hundred  and    fifty    pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  was  intimidated  into  an  imme- 
diate furrender.  Whatever  exaggeration  may  be 
fufpefted  in  the  report   of  the   French    com- 
miflioner,   it  is   certain   that   this  bloody    day 
decided  the  fate  of  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  republic.     The  fubfequent  operations  of  the 
French  were  a  fucceffion  of  victories.     Rofas, 
a   place   ftrong  both    by  nature  and   art,  fur- 
rendered  to  their  arms :    Tolofa  fuffered   the 
fame  fate,  and  Barcelona  was  menaced.     The 
republican  army  of  the  Weftern  Pyrenees,  which 
had  been  gradually  formed,  being  joined  by  the 
new  levies,  was  now  become  fuperior  in  numbers 
to  the  Spanifh   forces  in  that  quarter.     Their 
emulation  being  excited  by  the  exploits  of  their 
countrymen  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  kingdom, 
the  republicans  marched  at  one  in  the  morning 
in  three  columns,  and  forced  the  intrenchments 
of  their  enemies  with  the  bayonet.     The  Spani- 
ards were  thrown  into  fo  great  a  confternation 
that  they  inftantly  abandoned    the  fort  of  St. 
Barbe ;  Fontarabia,  the  bulwark  of  Spain  on  that 
fide,  furrendered  on  the  firft  fummons  to  the 
republican  army;  and  thefortrefs  of  St,  Sebaftian 
3  i  2 
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followed  the  example.  The  French  were  now 
mailers  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Catalonia  and 
Bifcay,  and  could  eafily  open  a  way  to  Madrid. 

Dangers  fo  preffing  rendered  the  court  of 
Madrid  defirous  of  peace ;  and  various  circum- 
flances  concurred  to  iqduce  the  Spanim  minifters 
to  try  the  event  of  a  negotiation  with  France. 
The  arms  of  the  republic  were  every  where 
victorious ;  and  the  coalition,  from  which  fo 
much  had  been  expe&ed,  was  evidently  on  the 
eve  of  its  diffolution.  The  King  of  Pruffia  had 
•withdrawn  from  the  confederacy,  and  concluded 

Aprils.  a  peace  with  the  French  republic, 
A.  D.  1795.  and  the  Lanc]grave  of  Heffe  Caflel 
was  preparing  to  follow  his  example.  A  mif- 
underftanding  had  taken  place  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  relating  to  the  mips  of  war 
brought  away  by  the  Englifh  from  Toulon.  The 
King  of  Spain  was  defirous  of  having  thefe  fhips 
in  depofit,  and  had  alfo  expecled  the  reftitution 
of  a  rich  Spanim  galleon,  which,  having  been 
taken  by  the  French,  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
the  Englifh,  and  confidered  as  a  lawful  prize. 
Thefe  circumftances  having  given  great  umbrage 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,  concurred,  with  the 
progrefs  of  the  enemy,  in  determining  Charles 
IV.  to  fecede  from  the  coalition.  A  treaty  of 

July  22.      peace    was   concluded   at   Bade   be- 
A.  D.  1795.   tween  m-s  Catholic  Majefly  and  the 
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French  republic  :  the  latter  reflored  all  its  con- 
quefls  in  Spain,  and  received  in  return  the 
ceffion  of  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  and  of  all  the 
Spanifh  part  of  Hifpaniola.  The  Duke  d'Alcudia, 
who  had  fucceeded  the  Count  D'Aranda  in  the 
favour  of  his  fovereign  and  the  adminiftration  of 
Spain,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  war;*  but  by  terminating  it  with  fo  little 
difadvantage  at  a  moment  when  the  enemy  was 
expefted.at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  he  received 
from  the  King  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace, t 
and  from  that  time  his  influence  was  unlimited. £ 

The  political  fyftem  of  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  now  totally  changed  :  the  peace  was  follow- 
ed by  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  and  foon 

Oft.  8.  after  by  a  war  with  Great  Britain. 
A.  D.  1796.  some  tjme  after  the  commencement 

of  hoftilities  between  the  two  nations,  the  Spanifh 
marine  fuftained  a  confiderable  lofs  in  an  aftion 
with  a  Britifh  fquadron,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Jervis.  The  Spaniards  were  much  fuperior  in 
force ;  but  the  Englifh  admiral  having,  by  a 
judicious  and  fuccefsful  manoeuvre,  feparated 


*  Segur's  Hift.  Frederick  William,  vol.  3.  p.  97. 

+  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  219. 

±  The  Prince  of  Peace,  formerly  a  life  guard's  man,  rofe  from  the 
ranks  through  the  favour  of  the  Queen.  His  own  regiment  of  dragoons 
ufed  to  mount  guard  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  he  maintained  the  ftate 
of  King,  Semple's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
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the  rear  of  their  fleet  from  the  main  body,  two 
of  their  fhips  of  1 1 2  guns,  one  of  84,  and  one  of 
74,  were  captured.  But  the  war  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  was  produclive  of  few  events 
of  importance,  the  chief  efforts  of  the  latter 
being  directed  againft  the  French  republic.  The 
ifland  of  Trinidad,  however,  was  captured  by 

the  Britifh  arms,  and  at  the  conclufion 
A.  D.  1797. 

of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was  ceded  by 

Spain  to  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  reftored  tranquillity  to 
Spain  as  well  as  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  for  a 
moment  appeared  to  difpel  the  dangers  with 
which  the  French  revolution  had  threatened  the 
civilized  world.  But  the  vifionary  hope  of 
halcyon  days  proved  illufory.  The  ambition 
and  power  of  France  was  once  more  to  (hake 
Europe  to  its  centre ;  and  Spain  was  doomed 
again  to  aft  a  confpicuous  part  in  the  important 
drama.  The  peace  of  Amiens  was  only  a  tranfient 
gleam  :  the  reftoration  of  Malta  to  the  knights 
of  the  order,  had  conflituied  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  ;  but  unforefeen  circumftances 
having  rendered  its  fulfilment  incompatible  with 
the  general  fecurity,  the  differences  on  this  and 
fome  other  points  rekindled  the  flames  of  war 

between  France  and  Great  Britain; 

and  all  Europe  was  eventually  im- 
plicated. 
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The  adminiftration  of  Spain  at  this  time  was 
\vholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  France,  and  by 
his  influence  over  the  Queen,  ruled  Charles  IV. 
with  abfolute  fway.  Under  the  direction  of  this 
minifter  his  Catholic  Majefty  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  French  government,  by  which  he 
agreed  to  furnifh  France  with  fifteen  fhips  of 
the  line  and  twenty-four  thoufand  men.  The 
execution  of  this  treaty  was,  however,  to  be 
deferred  till  the  arrival  of  the  fleets  from 
America;  but  the  Britifh  miniftry,  having  ob- 
tained certain  information  of  the  affair,  refolved 
to  anticipate  the  court  of  Madrid  by  immediately 
commencing  hoftilities.  Inftruftions  to  this 
effeft  were  given  to  the  naval  commanders;  and 
Commodore  Moore,  with  four  Englifh  frigates, 
having  fallen  in  with  a  Spanifli  fquadron  of  the 
fame  number,  immediately  brought  them  to 
aftion,  and  gained  a  complete  vi£lory.  One  of 
the  Spanifli  fhips  blew  up  in  the  a£tion ;  and  the 
three  others  were  captured.  In  confequence  of 

Dec.  14.  this  tranfaftion  the  court  of  Madrid 
A.  0.1804.  i{fue(j  a  declaration  of  war  againft 
England. 

Spain  was  thus  once  more  implicated  in  a 
conteft  which  almoft  annihilated  her  commerce 
and  her  marine.  In  every  encounter  on  the 
ocean  flie  felt  the  naval  fuperiority  of  Britain, 
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and  experienced  confiderable  loffes.  Her  fleet, 
combined  with  that  of  France,  was  totally  de- 
oa.  21.  feated  in  the  famous  battle  of  Trafal- 
A.  D.  1805.  gaFj  wnich  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  death  of  Nelfon,  the  Britifh  Hero.  The 
Englifh  had  twenty-feven  fhips  of  the  line,  the 
combined  fleets,  commanded  by  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve,  confifted  of  thirty-three,  fifteen  of  which 
were  Spanifh,  and  eighteen  were  French.  Their 
difpofition  evinced  confummate  fkill,  and  the 
valour  which  they  difplayed  gained  them  the 
efteem  of  their  enemies.  But  the  attack  made 
by  the  Englifh  was  irrefiftible.  Admiral  Nelfon, 
by  a  bold  and  judicious  manoeuvre,  broke  the 
compact  line  of  battle  which  the  French  and 
Spaniards  had  formed.  After  feeing  feveral  of 
their  veffels  ftrike,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  heat  of  the  action,  and  died  in  the  full 
meridian  blaze  of  glory.  Admiral  Collingwood 
fucceeded  to  the  command,  and  completed  the 
victory.  After  an  obftinate  conflict  and  a 
dreadful  carnage,  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  were  totally  defeated.  Twenty  of 
their  fhips  were  captured  or  deftroyed  :  feveral 
of  thefe  were  Spanifh,  among  which  were  the 
Santiflima  Trinidada  and  the  Santa  Anna,  both 
of  them  firft  rates.  The  Spanifh  Vice  and  Rear 
Admirals,  Don  Ignatio  Maria  d'Aliva  and  Don 
Baltazar  Hidalgo  Cineros,  were  taken  prifoners? 
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and  Spain  fufFered  an  ample  fhare  in  the  lofs  of 
that  memorable  day. 

The  colonies  of  Spain,  as  well  as  her  navy, 
experienced  the  effecls  of  the  Britifh  arms.  An 
expedition,  under  Sir  H.  Popham  and  General 
Beresford,  failed  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  South 
America,  in  order  to  attack  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  Britifh  general  having 

June  25,  1806.       '  6 

landed  his  troops  at  the  point  or 
Ouilmay,  about  twelve  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres9 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  their  poft  at  the  village 
of  Redaction,  put  to  flight  the  different  bodies 
of  their  troops  and  militia,  and  marched  direftly 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  which  immediately  furrendered 
bv  capitulation.  But  that  important 

June  28.  .  .  r 

place  did  not  remain  long  in  the  hands 
of  the  Englifli.  Within  the  fpace  of  little^more 
than  fix  weeks,  a  formidable  infurreftion  was 
organized  by  Pueridan,  a  member  of  the 
municipality.  Numbers  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers were  collected  in  the  adjacent  country, 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  city  flew  to 

arms.      After  a  defperate   conteft  the 

Aug.  12.          . 

Britilh  troops  were  overpowered,  and 
General  Beresford  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on 
the  condition  of  marching  out  of  the  city  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  of  being  fufFered  t» 
embark  with  his  troops  for  England  -3  but  the 
VOL.  ir,  3  K 
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Spaniards  violated  the  capitulation,  and  retained 
them  prifoners. 

The  Britifh  fquadron  and  troops  in  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  a 
ftate  of  inaction.  About  the  end  of  the  year 
1806  they  captured  Maldonado.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year,  Admiral  Stirling 
and  General  Auchmuty  appeared  before  Monte 
Video,  and  after  a  vigorous  fiege  the  place  was 
carried  by  affault.  The  governor 

Jan.  20,  1807.  n      f   u  -r 

and  molt  or  the  garnlon  were  made 
prifoners,  the  reft  efcaped  in  boats.  The  lofs 
fuftained  by  the  Britifh  forces  was  very  con- 
fide rable. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  Englifh  made 

a  feeond  attempt  to  become  matters  of  Buenas 

Ayres.     General  Whitelocke  was  appointed  to 

direct  the  operations  of  the  land  forces  in  this 

expedition,   and   Admiral    Murray    commanded 

the   fleet.      The  Britifh   troops,   amounting  to 

above  eight  thoufand  men,  landed  at 

the  Enfinada  de  Barragon,  about  thirty 

miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.*     Having  met  with 

little  oppofition  on  their  march,  preparations  for 


*  The  numbers  are  given  according  to  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bradford,  deputy  adjutant-general  in  the  expedition,  who  dates 
them  at  7822,  excliifive  of  200  feamen.  Vide  his  examination  on 
General  Whitelocke's  trial,  1 6th  day.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bourkc  u» 
his  evidence  on  the  5th  day  fates  them  at  8522  rank  and  file. 
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an  aflault  were  immediately  made.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  more  extraordinary  plan  of  attack, 
a  more  unfuccefsful  attempt  at  execution. 

The  valour  of  the  Britifh  officers  and  foldiers 
were  exerted  in  vain  :  great  numbers  fell  in  the 
conflict,  and  feveral  corps  were  obliged  to  fur- 
render.*  The  fanguinary  affair  was  terminated 
by  a  convention,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated  that 
all  prifoners  mould  be  reftored,  and  that  the 
Britifh  troops  and  fquadrons  mould,  within  the 
fpace  of  four  months,  quit  Monte  Video  with 
all  their  conquefts  in  that  quarter,  and  retire 
from  the  river  of  La  Plata. t  In  this  expedition 
the  Englifti  were  convinced  that  erroneous 
opinions  had  been  formed  of  the  refources  of 
this  part  of  Spanifh  America.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  examined  on  General  Whitelocke's 
trial  that  the  population  was  fo  numerous,  fo 
turbulent,  and  fo  determinately  hoftile  to  Great 
Britain,  that  if  the  governor  had  furrendered  the 
city,  the  whole  Britifh  force  would  not  have  been 
able  to  control  the'mafs  of  armed  inhabitants. 


*  The  Englifh  loft  in  killed,  wounded,  and  •prifoners,  about  2500 
men.  Gen.  Whitelocke's  difpatches  dated  loth  July. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  the  Britifii  General  Whitelocke,  being 
tried  before  a  court  martial  for  the  failure  of  this  enterprise,  was 
difmifled  from  the  fervice.  \ 

£  Vide  General  Gower's  examination  i6th  day  of  the  trial,  and 
.General  Auchmuty's  examination  igth  day. 

3  K  2 
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This  expedition  againft  Buenos  Ayres  was  the 
laft  event  of  importance  that  occurred  in  the 
war  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Affairs 
of  an  extraordinary  nature  effected  a  total 
revolution  in  the  political  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  and  an  uiurpation  of  fo  atrocious  a 
kind  as  fcarcely  to  have  any  parallel  in  hiftory, 
placed  Spain  in  a  fituation  of  unprecedented 
difficulty. 


SPATN. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Ambitious  projcfls  of  the  French  Emperor. — Pretended  confpiracy  of  the 
Prince  of  Afturias. — Treaty  of  Fontainbleau. — Introduction  of  the 
French  armies  into  Spain. — The  French  take  pofleflion  of  Portugal. 
—  Emigration  of  the  Portuguefe  court  to  Brazil. — Difpofal  of  the 
French  forces  in  Spain. — Defign  of  the  King  to  remove  the  court  to 
Mexico. — Tumults  at  Madrid  and  Aranjuez.-  Charles  refigns  the 
fceptre  to  his  fon  Ferdinand. — The  Duke  of  Berg,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  enters  Madrid. — Journey  of  th"  royal 
family  toBayonne. — Infurreftion  at  Madrid. —  King  Ferdinand  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne. — The  French  Emperor  confers  the 
crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother  Jofeph.—  General  infurreftion  in  Spain. 
— The  French  fleet  at  Cadiz  furrcnders  to  the  Spaniards.  —  The  French 
repulfed  in  an  attack  on  Valentia. — Defeat  of  the  French  general, 
Moncey.  -The  French  repulfed  in  different  attacks  on  Saragoffa. — 
Surrender  of  General  Dupont  and  his  army. — Arrival  of  King  Jofeph 
at  Madrid. — His  precipitate  retreat. — Battle  of  Vimiera,  and  etcpulfion 
of  the  French  from  Portugal. — The  Englim  advance  into  Spain. 
— The  French  Emperor  arrives  in  Spain. — Takes  Madrid. — Retreat  of 
the  Englim. — Battle  of  Corunna. — Glorious  defence  of  Saragoffa. — 
Battle  of  Medellin. — War  between  France  and  Auflria. — SuccefTesof 
the  Spaniards. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  aria  alliance  which 

had,  fince  the  treaty  of  Bafle,  fubfifted  between 
the  court  of  Madrid  and  that  of  the  Thuilleries, 
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the  facrifice  of  the  armies,  the  fleets,  and  the  trea-r 
fures  of  Spain  on  the  altar  of  French  ambition, 
could  not  preferve  her  from  the  effecls  of  that 
all  devouring  fyftem  of  ufurpation  which  has 
proved  fo  fatal  Europe.  The  treaty  of  Tilfit 
feemed  to  have  decided  the  deftiny  of  the  world 
in  favour  of  the  French  Emperor ;  and  no  fooner 
was  it  concluded,  than  he  projected  the  defign  of 
bringing  Spain  and  Portugal  under  the  fway  of 
his  fceptre.  He  had  previoufly  taken  fome 
fteps  towards  the  difarming  of  Spain,  by  demand- 
ing a  refpeftable  number  of  her  troops,  asr  auxi- 
liaries ;  and  a  fele£t  body  of  fixteen  thoufand 
men,  being  placed  at  his  difpofal,  were  condem- 
ned to  exert  their  valour  in  remote  regions  and 
for  foreign  interefts. 

The  unhappy  diflentions  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  dark  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Madrid, 
favoured  the  defigns  of  Napoleon,  and  facili- 
tated the  fubverfion  of  the  throne  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  Spain.  The  Prince  of  Peace,  who  direft- 
ed  the  Spanifh  councils  with  abfolute  control, 
was  known  to  be  the  creature  of  France  j  and, 
notwithftanding  his  afcendency  over  the  King, 
bis  name  and  adminiftration  were  extremely 
unpopular.  About  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  November,  1807,  the  different  faftions  which 
had,  for  fome  time,  been  brooding  in  Spain, 
began  to  make  trial  of  their  ftrength.  The 
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Prince  of  Afturias,  the  preemptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  was  accufed  of  being  at  the  head  of  a 
confpiracy  againft  his  father  and  fovereign, 
Being  feized  in  the  royal  apartment,  the  cypher 
of  the  whole  correfpondence  of  the  confpirators 
is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  the  lining  of 
his  coat.  The  Prince,  on  his  examination,  pof- 
Ctively  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  affair, 
afferting  his  total  ignorance  of  the  document 
found  in  his  poffeflion  and  concealed  in  fo 
fingular  a  manner.  In  proof  of  this  affertion, 
he  alleged  that  to  have  been  the  firft  day  of  his 
putting  on  the  coat  In  the  lining  of  which  it  was 
found.  Other  accounts  fay  that  the  Prince 
confeffed  the  whole  affair,  and  received  his 
father's  pardon.  All  the  details,  however,  of 
this  fingular  affair  can  be  confidered  as  nothing 
more  than  .the  fabrications  of  a  corrupt  and 
intriguing  court;  and  the  recent  work  of  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos  is  far  from  removing  the  myfteri- 
ous  veil  which  has  hitherto  enveloped  the  domef- 
tic  diffentions  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Thefe  diffentions,  if  not  originally  excited, 
.were  undoubtedly  promoted  by  the  influence  and 
agency  of  France ;  and  while  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  agitated  by  the  efforts  of  faftion, 
the  cabinet  of  the  Thuilleries  was  preparing  for 
the  execution  of  a  deep  laid  and  unprincipled 
plan  of  ufurpation.  The  Prince  of  Afturias  ha4 
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been  amufed  with  the  expectation  of  efpoufing  a 
niece  of  the  French  Emperor;  and  a  negotiation 
for  that  purpofe  had  already  commenced  before 
his  pretended  confpiracy  and  imprisonment. 
In  the  mean  while  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  his  Catholic  Majefty,  Charles  IV.  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  evident  ten- 
dency of  which  was  to  render  the  latter  mafter 
of  both  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  this  treaty, 
which  was  figned  at  Fontainbleau,  on  the  2710 
O£lober,  it  was  ftipulated  that  Tufcany,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  (hould  be  ceded  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy;  and 
that  Portugal  fhould  be  partitioned  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — The  Province  of  Entre  Minho  y 
Douro  fhould  be  ceded  to  the  King  of  Etruria, 
with  the  title  of  King  of  Northern  Lufitania: 
Alentejo  and  Algarve  were  to  be  ereBed  into  an 
independent  and  hereditary  fovereignty  for  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  mould  take  the  title  of 
Prince  of  the  Algarves:  the  fate  of  the  Provinces 
of  Beira,  Tras  los  Monies,  and  Portuguefe  Eftre- 
madura,  which  conftitute  the  middle  divifion  of 
the  kingdom,  were  to  be  held  in  aftate  of  fequef- 
tration  till  the  conclufion  of  a  general  peace, 
in  order  to  be  then  difpofed  of  according  to 
circumftances.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
guaranteed  to  his  Catholic  Majefty  all  his  pof. 
feflions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  twq 
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high  contra&ing  parties  agreed  to  make  between 
them  an  equal  partition  of  the  tranfmarine  pof- 
feffions  of  Portugal.     In   order  to  carry  thefe 
projects  into    execution,   twenty-five    thotifand 
French   infantry,  and  three  thoufand    cavalry, 
were  to  be  joined  by  eleven  thoufand  Spaniards, 
with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  march  direftly 
to  Lifbon  ;  while  two  divifions  of  Spanifh  troops* 
the  firft  confiding  of  ten  thoufand,  the  other  of 
fix  thoufand  men,  were  to  take  pofleflion  of  the 
northen    and    fouthern    divifions    of    Portugal. 
Another  French  army   of  forty    thoufand   men 
was  alfo  to  be  aflembled  at  Bayonne,  and  to  be 
ready    to   enter  Spain    before   the   end    of  the 
enfuing  month  of  November.*     In  conformity 
to  thefearrangements,aFrench  army,  commanded 
by   General    Junot,    having   marched    through 
Spain,  advanced  towards  Lifbon.     On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  invaders  the  Prince  Regent,  with. 
the  whole  royal  family,  and  many  of  the  nobles 
of    the   court,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  in 
the  Tagus,  and  failed  to  Rio  di  Janeiro,  in  Brazil) 
leaving  the  French  in  poffeffion  of  Portugal. 

Such  were  the  deep  laid  plans  of  Napoleon  for 
making  himfelf  matter  of  the  peninfuia.t     Under 


*  For  the  treaty  and  fecret  convention,  concluded  at  Fontainbleau,  on 
the  37th  of  October,  1807,  fee  the  expofuion  of  Don  Pedro  de  Cevallos. 

t  By  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  King  of  Spaia 
(hould  be  acknowledged  Empf  ror  of  the  two  Americas, 
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the  character  of  friends  and  allies  the  French 
armies  began  to  enter  Spain  :  their  oftenfible 
pretext  was  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  preferve  the  tranquillity  of  ttte  kingdom, 
as  well  as  to  prepare  for  the  invafion /of  Portugal 
and  the  attack  of  Gibraltar.  By  thefe  pretences 
the  court  and  the  nation  were  blinded;  and  the 
French  met  with  no  oppofition  in  fecuring  the 
ftrongeft  places,  and  taking  the  moft  command- 
ing petitions.  In  the  mean  while  a  perfect 
harmony  feemed  to  reign  between  the  cabinets 
of  the  Efcurial  and  the  Thuilleries;  and  an 
apparent  reconciliation  having  taken  place 
between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Afturias, 
"diffufed  throughout  Spain  an  univerfal  joy  and  a 
general  calm,  the  delufive  forerunners  of  a 
deluge  of  calamities. 

While  the  Spanifh  nation  thus  repofed  in 
peaceful  fecurity,  the  French  Emperor  was 
making  every  preparation  for  executing  h^s 
attrocious  defign  of  feizing  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  difpofal  of  his  troops  was  judicioufly  adapted 
to  that  purpofe.  His  primary  objed  was  to 
fecure  the  entrances  into  Spain  by  the  paffes  of 
the  Pyrenees.  In  this  view  he  kept  up  a  chain 
of  communication  fromBayonne  to  Burgos,  and 
from  the  former  place  into  Navarre  by  a  road 
which  lies  through  narrow  defiles,  amidft  a 
chaotic  mafs  of  ftupendqu$  mountains.  The 
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Jatter  communication  was  commanded  by  a 
ftronggarrifon  fixed  at  Pampeluna.  The  road 
from  Perpignan  into  Catalonia,  by  Rofas,  and  the 
famous  pafs  of  Figueras  was  not  completely 
occupied  ;  but  a  garrifon  of  eight  thoufand 
French  was  placed  in  Barcelona,  which,  together 
with  Pampeluna,  gave  them,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  command  of  the  north  of  Spain.  At  the 
fame  time  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  was  ready,  when  needful^ 
to  advance  to  the  capital.  A  ftrong  force  was 
alfo  collected  at  Bayonne,  from  which  detach- 
ments were  occafionally  fent  into  Bifcay$ 
Navarre,  Old  Caftile,  and  Arragon.  In  this 
manner  the  tempeft,  which  was  to  burft  upon 
Spain,  gradually  colleQed  its  powers  :  according 
to  the  mofl  accurate  accounts  the  French  armies 
in  that  kingdom  did  not,  in  the  enfuing  fpring, 
amount  to  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  men ; 
and  General  Junot  had  twenty  thoufand  in 
Portugal. 

The  factions  of  the  court  accelerated  the  explo- 
fion  of  the  volcano  which  fo  many  inflammable 
materials  had  contributed  to  form.  The  Prince 
of  Peace,  who  had  fo  long  been  all  powerful  in 
Spain,  perceiving  himfelf  the  objeft:  of  public 
deteilation,  and  convinced  that  he  mould  not  be 
able  to  maintain  his  (landing  againft  a  formidable 
party  in  the  midft  of  civil  commotions,  infpiretf 
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the  King  with  apprehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  his 
perfon  and  government  if  he  fhould  remain  at 
Madrid.  In  confequence  of  his  infinuations,  it 
appears  that  his  Catholic  Majefty  had  determined 
to  tranflate  the  feat  of  government  to  Mexico. 
It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  what  part  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French  had  taken  in  fuggefting  or 
promoting  this  defign.  Don  Pedro  Cevallos 
only  informs  us,  that  the  Emperor  fuddenly 
ordered  Don  Eugenio  Ifquierdo,  his  Catholic 
Majefty's  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  to  repair  to 
Spain,  which  he  did  in  a  precipitate  and  myfte- 
rious  manner.  "He  brought  no  propofals  in 
"  writing,  nor  was  he  to  receive  any  ;  and  he  had 
"  orders  to  remain  only  three  days."  On  his 
arrival  at  Aranjuez,  the  Prince  of  Peace  intro- 
duced him  toan  audience  of  the  King  andQueen; 
but  the  conferences  were  conducted  with  fo 
much  fecrecy  that  it  was  impoflible  to  difeover 
the  obje£l  of  his  miflion.  The  confequences, 
however,  might  fuggeft  a  conjecture  ;  for  foon 
after  the  return  of  Don  Ifquierdo  to  Paris,  their 
Majefties  began  to  make  difpofitions  for  aban- 
doning Spain  and  emigrating  to  Mexico.* 

This  meafure,  which  appears  to  have  been  con- 
certed between  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  was  reprobated  by  the 

*  Vide  cxpofition  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
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Prince  of  Afturias,  as  well  as  by  the  Infants  Don 
Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  and  the  majority  of 
the  grandees  of  the  court.  Amidfl  fuch  circum- 
ftances  it  was  not  difficult  to  excite  an  infurrec- 
tion  of  the  people  ;  and  the  fymptoms  of  agita- 
tation  in  the  public  mind,  induced  the  King  to 
publifli  a  decree  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  leave  the  peninfula.  This 
declaration,  however,  was  far  from  calming  the 
public  difcontent,  as  all  the  meafures  of  the  court 
indicated  a  determination  to  emigrate,  a  journey 
of  the  royal  family  to  Seville  being  announced, 
and  orders  being  given  for  the  Rationing  of 
troops  to  keep  open  the  road.*  The  public  alarm 
kept  pace  with  thefe  preparations;  and  the 
report  that  the  guards  were  to  march  to  Aran- 
juez,  where  the  court  then  refided,  was  the 
fignal  for  a  general  commotion.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Madrid  ran  in  crowds  to  the  road  which 
leads  to  that  place,  in  order  to  oppofe  their 
departure.  At  the  fame  time  fuch  of  the  minif- 
ters  and  grandees  as  were  hoftile  to  the  projeft 


*  "  There  was  no  perfon  who  was  not  perfuaded  that  this  was  for  the 
'  tranfport  of  your  Majefty  and  the  royal  family  to  America.  Your 
'  Majefly  alfo  publiflied  a  decree  to  quiet  the  minds  of  your  fubjecls  in 
'  this  particular;  but  as  all  preparations  were  made,  and  it  was  mani- 
'  feftly  feen  that  the  coaft  of  Andalufia  was  to  fee  the  royal  family 
1  aflembled,  defpair  took  pofleffion  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  move- 
'  ment  of  Aranjuez  was  the  confequence."  Letter  of  King  Ferdinand 
to  his  father,  Charles  IV.  dated  Bayonne,  May  4,  1808. 
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of  emigration,   caufed  hand-bills  to  be  rapidly 
circulated   in   the  parts  of  the  country  adjacent 
to  the  capital,  Rating  the  intentions  of  the  court 
and  the   dangers  to  which   the    nation   was  ex- 
pofed.     The  night  prefented  a  fcene  of  tumult, 
March  17,  18,  &     and  in   the  morning  a  numerous 
mob  hurried  to  Aranjuez.     The 
popular  fury    was    chiefly    directed   againft  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  whofe  palace,  although  defend- 
ed by  his  guards,  was  forced,  and  the  furniture 
totally  deftroyed.     It  reflects,  however,  no  fmall 
degree  of  honour  on  the  Spanifh  populace,  that 
amidft   this  fcence   of  lawlefs   turbulence,   the 
Princefs  of  Peace   was  treated  with  the   refpecl 
due  to  her  fex  and  her  rank,  and  conducted  in 
fafety   to  the    royal   palace.     The   Prince    had 
made  his  efcape  ;  but  his  brother,  Don  Diego  de 
Godoi,  commandant  of  the  guards,  was  arrefted 
by  his    own  foldiers.      In   order  to    quell   the 
tumult,   and  quiet   the  minds  of  the  people,  a 
proclamation    was    immediately   iffued    by  the 
King,  announcing  the  difmiffal  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  from  all  his  employments.    This,  however, 
did  not   calm   the  popular  ferment.     The  fame 
fcenes  were  renewed  at  Madrid  as  foon  as  intelli- 
gence  was  received   of  the  tranfaftions  which 
had  taken  place  at   Aranjuez.     The  populace 
rufhed  in  crowds  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  to  the  houfes  of  the  minifters  amj 
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grandees  who  were  known  or  fufpe&ed  to  be  of 
his  party.  In  all  thefe  the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments were  deftroyed  and  the  windows  demolifh- 
ed.  While  thefe  outrages  were  committed,  the 
Swifs  regiments  cantoned  in  Madrid,  kept  them- 
felves  clofe  in  their  quarters,  not  daring  to 
oppofe  the  populace  ;  and  there  exifted  in  that 
capital  no  power  that  was  able  to  fupprefs  the 
tumult  and  put  a  flop  to  the  diforders.  In  the 
midft  of  this  general  effervefcence  Charles  IV. 
harrafled  by  domeftic  faclion  and  foreign  in- 
trigue, by  miniiterial  perfidy  and  popular  dif- 
content,  was  impelled  by  his  parental  affe&ion 
or  perfonal  fears  to  iffue  a  royal  decree,  by 
which  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his 
fon,  the  Prince  of  Afturias,  who  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.* 


*  The  following  character  of  the  late  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  is  given 
by  a  late  traveller- — He  is  "a  man  of  good  intention  but  confined 
"  underftanding,  and  a  mere  flave  to  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  which 
"  forms  not  only  his  fole  diverfion  but  his  principal  occupation.  His 
"  thoughts  are  conftantly  engaged  by  partridges,  hares,  and  wild  boars, 
"and  his  greateft  exploit  is  to  have  fired  fo  many  guns  in  the  courfe  of 
"  the  day.  Thefe  are  conftantly  prefented  to  him,  ready  loaded  by  his 
"  huntfmen,  as  faft  as  he  can  difcharge  them,  and  hence  the  {laughter 
"  which  he  makes  is  almoft  incredible.  It  muft  be  owned  that  he  is  an 
"  excellent  markfman  ;  but  what  is  more  to  his  credit,  he  feems  to  be 
"  aware  of  the  fatal  effefls  of  this  blind  paflion  in  the  monarch  of  a  great 
"  kingdom,  and  has  given  orders  that  his  fons  fhould  not  be  allowed  to 
"  acquire  fimilar  propenfities.  In  his  perfon  he  is  very  tall  and  flout, 
"  and  is  generally  healthy,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  conftant  exercife  which 
"  he  takes,  and  his  temperance,  water  being  his  conftant  beverage.  His 
"  confort  forms  the  reverfe  to  his  infenfible  character,  being  intriguing, 
«'  revengeful,  and  a  flave  to  far  other  piffions  than  the  chace,"  Sem« 
pic's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  21^215. 
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One  of  the  firft  afts  which  marked  the  acceffion 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  was  the  confifcation  of  the 
eflates  and  efFecls  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who 
had  heen  difcovered  in  his  place  of  concealment 
and  committed  to  prifon.* 

Till  the  period  of  the  refignation  of  Charles, 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the 
general  affairs  of  Spain,  are  involved  in  ob- 
fcurity;  nor  are  they  much  elucidated  by  the  ex- 
pofition  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos.  The  fituations 
in  which  that  courtier  had  been  placed  afforded 
him  excellent  opportunities  of  information  jt 
but  at  the  critical  period  in  which  he  wrote,  he 
appears  to  have  been  cautious  not  to  difcover 
unpopular  fecrcts  ;  and,  perhaps,  few  of  his 
readers  will  give  implicit  credit  to  his  afiertion 
that  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  was  a  free  and 
voluntary  aft.J  After  that  event  the  afpecl  of 


*  The  Prince  of  Peace  was  afterwards  releafed  at  the  inftar.ce  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  and  was  fent  to  Bayonne. 

t  Don  Pedro  Cevallos  had  ferved  Charles  IV.  under  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles 
he  was  employed  by  Ferdinand  VII.  whom  he  accompanied  to  Bayonne. 
When  Jofeph  Bonaparte  was  nominated  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
Cevallos,  at  his  intreaty,  accepted  the  office  of  one  o£  his  miniflers. 
This  ieeming  verfatility  has  occafioned  fome  invidious  remarks,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  conftant  maxim  of  this  courtier  to  follow  profperity  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  obferved  that  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  ufurper  at 
Bayonne,  as  the  only  means  of  returning  to  his  country,  and  refigned 
his  office  at  the  firft  opportunity  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid.  In  this 
refpeft,  therefore,  he  acled  with  policy  and  prudence,  and  his  conduct 
cannot  be  confidered  as  an  impeachment  of  his  character. 

+  The  correfpondence  which  patted  between  Charles  IV.  and  his 
fon  Ferdinand  VII.  at  Bayonne,  confifting  of  pofitive  affeitions,  direct 
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Spanifh  affairs  afiumes  more  diftinft  and  con- 
fpicuous  features.  Hitherto  domeftic  faciion 
had  agitated  the  court  and  the  nation  :  the 

o 

intrigues  of  foreigners  had  operated  only  in 
fecret ;  but  foon  after  the  revolution,  which 
placed  Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  throne,  the  defigns 


contractions,  and  bitter  reproaches,  throws  no  kind  of  light  on  this 
dark  affair.  Charles  in  his  letter  of  Sid  of  May,  1808,  makes  ufe  of 
thefe  expreflions,  "You  introduced  diforder  into  my  palace,  and 
infufed  a  fpirit  of  mutiny  into  my  body  guard." — "  You  difhonoured 
my  grey  hairs,  you  defpoiled  me  of  the  crown." — "  My  heart  has  been 
fully  unfolded  to  the  Emperor :  he  knows  all  the  violence  that  has 
been  done  to  me :  he  has  declared  that  you  fhall  never  be  acknowledged 
as  King,  and  that  the  enemy  of  his  father  can  never  acquire  the  con- 
fidence of  foreign  powers." — "  In  tearing  from  my  head  the  crown, 
you  have  not  preierved  it  for  yourfelf :  you  have  taken  from  it  all  that 
is  auguft  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind." — "  I  am  King  by  the 
right  given  me  by  my  forefathers :  my  abdication  was  the  refult  of 
force  and  violence."  Ferdinand,  in  anfwer  to  this  letter  of  his  father, 
repels  every  charge,  and  anfwers  every  particular.  In  regard  to  the 
abdication  he  fays,  "  Your  Majefty  is  the  beft  witnefs,  that,  in  the  midft 
of  the  commotion  at  Aranjuez,  not  a  word  was  whifpered  againft  your 
Majefty,  or  againft  any  one  of  the  royal  family.  On  the  contrary, 
they  applauded  your  Majedy  with  the  greateft  demonftrations  of  joy 
and  proieffions  of  fidelity  to' your  auguft  perfon.  On  this  account  the 
abdication  of  the  throne,  which  you  made  in  my  favour,  furprifed  every 
one,  and  myfelf  among  the  reft ;  for  nobody  expefled  it,  or  would 
have  foliated  it.  Your  Majefty  yourfelf  communicated  your  abdica- 
tion to  all  your  minifters,  enjoining  them  to  acknowledge  me  as  their 
Lord  and  Sovereign.  You  communicated  it  veibally  to  the  diplomatic 
body,  profeffing  that  your  determination  proceeded  from  your  fpon- 
taneous  will,  and  that  you  had  previoufly  determined  upon  it.  You 
yourfelf  told  it  to  your  beloved  brother,  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  fignature  which  your  Majefty  had  put  to  the  decree  of  abdication 
was  the  happieft  tranfafhon  of  your  life  ;  and  finally/  your  Majefty 
told  me  peribnally,  three  days  afterward,  that  I  mould  pay  no  attention 
to  any  aflertion  of  your  abdication  being  involuntary,  as  it  was  in  every 
refpeft  free  and  fpontancous."  Dated  at  Bayonne,  May  4th,  1808. 
Vide  expofition  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos.  The  dark  intrigues  of  the 
conns  of  Madrid  and  the  Thuilleries  are  difficult  to  unravel,  but  it  is  cafv 
lo  difcover  the  hand  by  which  they  were  direfled. 

VOL.    JI,  Q  M 
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of  the   French   Emperor    became   daily   more 
apparent,  and  his  interference  more  decifive. 

During  the  tranfaftions  already  related,  the 
French  armies  had  been  rapidly  pouring  into 
Spain,  and  taking,  without  oppofition,  the  moft 
advantageous  ftations.  At  laft  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
to  Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
central  point  from  which  he  could  readily  fend 
detachments  to  any  part  of  the  Spanifh  peninfula. 
The  grand  cataftrophe  was  now  approaching, 
and  the  French  Emperor  had  already  repaired 
to  Bayonne  to  be  ready  to  aft  as  circumftances 
might  require.  This  bold  and  artful  politician 
omitted  nothing  that  could  be  conducive  to  the 
accomplifhment  of  his  atrocious  defign.  By  an 
alternation  of  flattering  promifes  and  ambiguous 
menaces,  both  Ferdinand  VII.  and  Charles  IV. 
with  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  and  feveral 
of  the  principal  grandees,  were  allured  or  ter- 
rified into  a  meafure  of  a  moft  ominous  nature, 
and  of  which  they  might  have  fufpefted  the  fatal 
confequences.  This  was  a  journey  to  Bayonne, 
the  moft  extraordinary  circumftance  of  the 
Spanifh  revolution.  Without  the  fuppofition 
of  abfolute  force,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
motives  could  induce  thofe  Princes  to  place 
themfelves  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  whofe  conduct  was  every  day  becoming 
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more  fufpicious.  Ferdinand,  indeed,  addrefling 
a  memorial  to  his  fubjefts,  deduces  his  reafons 
from  the  circumftances  in  which  he  affumed  the 
reins  of  government.  "  Many  of  the  provinces 
<c  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the  frontier  garrifons 
"  occupied  by  great  numbers  of  French  troops, 
*{  and  more  than  fixty  thoufand  of  the  fame 
"  nation  Rationed  in  the  metropolis,  and  many 
"  other  data,  which  no  other  perfon  could 
"  poffefs,  all  confpired  to  perfuade  him  and 
"  his  royal  brothers  that,  being  furrounded 
"  by  rocks  and  quickfands,  they  had  no  other 
"  remedy  but  to  choofe  among  many  evils  the 
"  one  that  would  be  the  leaft  productive  of 
"  calamity — as  fuch  they  fixed  on  a  journey  to 
"  Bayonne."*  The  choice,  however,  could  not 
have  been  more  injudicious,  nor  the  confe- 
quences  more  calamitous.  The  great  and  un- 
fortunate error  of  Ferdinand  was  that  of  throw- 
ing himfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  defpot, 


*  It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved  that  when  Ferdinand  departed  from 
Madrid,  he  expefted  foon  to  have  met  the  French  Emperor,  whom  he 
fuppofed  to  be  on  his  journey  towards  that  capital,  and  for  whofe 
reception  the  mod  magnificent  preparations  were  made.  On  his 
arrival  at  Burgos,  and  not  meeting  with  the  Emperor,  General  Savary, 
the  French  envoy,  urged  him  to  continue  his  journey  to  Vittoria. 
Here  he  halted,  and  General  Savary  proceeded  to  Bayonne  in  order  to 
confult  with  the  Emperor  on  the  mode  of  proceeding.  On  his  return 
he  aflured  Ferdinand  that  the  Emperor  would  acknowledge  him  as 
King  ;  and  the  too  credulous  Prince,  after  fome  hcfitation,  confented 
to  proceed  to  Bayonne,  the  fatal  gaol  from  whence  be  was  not  to 
return. 
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inftead  of  thofe  of  his  loyal  fubjefts;  whofc 
fidelity  and  courage  would  have  formed  an  im- 
pregnable bulwark  round  his  perfon  and  throne. 
The  Spaniards,  thus  abandoned  by  a  court 
•which  had  ruined  the  nation  by  its  intrigues  and 
diffentions,  were  left  without  a  rallying  point  or 
a  centre  of  union,  and  without  any  plan  of 
defence  againft  a  formidable  hoft  of  invaders, 
who  were  already  in  pofieffion  of  the  ftrongeft 
fortreffes  and  the  moft  commanding  pofitions  in 
the  kingdom.  But  the  difadvantageous  circum- 
ftances  in  which  the  Spanifh  narion  was  placed, 
rendered  its  patriotic  ftruggle  more  glorious. 

After  the  departure  of  the  royal  family,  the 
moft  dreadful  diforders  prevailed  in  Madrid. 
Popular  affemblies  were  frequently  held  :  the 
French  were  daily  infulted  ;  and  every  appear- 
ance announced  a  dreadful  explofion.  The 
popular  fury  burft  forth  in  a  general  infur- 
reclion.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg 

May  2,  1808.  5 

was  lurpnled  and  lurrounded  by  the 
mob,  and,  after  having  defended  himfelf  for  fome 
time,  was  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered, 
when  fome  of  his  foldiers  came  to  his  fupport. 
The  Duke  then  flew  to  his  poft,  and  a  battalion 
of  French,  with  fome  artillery,  repaired  to  the 
palace.  The  Great  Square  and  the  ftreet  of 
Alcala  were  crowded  with  the  infurgents.  A 
numerous  body  of  them  pufhed  forward  to  the 
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arfeml,  and  had  already  broke  in,  when  General 
Lafraen  arrived  juft  in  time  to  prevent  them 
from  feizing  the  arms  and  the  cannon.  The 
ftreets  and  the  fquare  were  cleared  by  volliesof 
grape  (hot,  and  charges  of  cavalry  ;  but  the 
infurgents  continuing  to  fire  from  the  houfes, 
Generals  Daubrin  and  Guillet,  with  their 
divifions,  forced  the  doors,  and  all  that  were 
found  in  arms  were  put  to  the  fword.  The 
numbers  that  perifhed  in  this  murderous  conflict 
have  been  varioufly  eltimated  ;  but  on  both 
fides  the  lofs  muft  have  been  confiderable.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  commotions,  an  order  was 
iffued  from  Bayonne  conftituting  the  Duke 
of  Berg,  lieutenant-general  and  governor  of 
Spain. 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  the  French 
Emperor  judged  it  no  longer  neceffary  to  dif- 
femble.  He  had  once  pretended  to  efpoufe  the 
caufe  of  Charles  IV.  in  order  to  replace  him  on 
the  throne ;  but  now  having  the  two  Kings  in 
his  power,  he  obliged  them  both  to  fign  a  formal 
abdication,  and  the  Infants  Carlos  and  Antonio 
were,  at  the  fame  time,  compelled  to  renounce 
their  claims  to  the  fucceffion.  Thefe  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  were  brought  about  by  a 
train  of  intrigue  unparalleled  in  hiftory.  After 
King  Ferdinand,  allured  by  the  moft  flattering 
promifes,  had  arrived  at  Bayonne,  it  was  pro- 
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pofed  that  he  fhould  refign  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  French  Emperor  : 
that  on  this  condition  he  fhould  receive  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  that  if  he  defired  to 
efpoufe  the  Emperor's  niece,  the  alliance  fhould 
take  place  on  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  The 
propofal  was  accompanied  with  a  menace  that  if 
he  rejected  thefe  conditions  he  fhould  remain 
•without  compenfation,  and  his  Imperial  Majefty 
•would  carry  his  defign  into  execution  by  force. 
On  the  refufal  of  Ferdinand  to  refign  the  crown, 
the  Emperor  ordered  the  Duke  of  Berg  to 
employ  all  his  addrefs,  to  prevail  on  Charles 
and  his  Queen  to  repair  to  Bayonne  ;  and  the 
royal  perfonages  immediately  undertook  the 
journey.  Being  arrived  at  Bayonne,  an  inter- 
view of  a(moft  extraordinary  nature  took  place 
between  the  father  and  the  fon,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  French  Emperor.  All  the  company  being 
feated  except  King  Ferdinand,  Charles,  after 
ufmg  the  moft  infulting  and  humiliating  ex- 
preflions,  commanded  him  to  make  an  abfolute 
renunciation  of  the  crown  on  pain  of  being 
treated  with  all  his  houfehold  as  an  ufur- 
per,  and  a  confpirator  againfl  the  life  of  his 
parents.  Thus  ended  this  fingular  interview, 
and  if  we  may  credit  the  afTertion  of  Don  Pedro 
Cevallos,  the  French  Emperor,  in  a  conference 
with  King  Ferdinand,  faid  to  his  Majefty, 
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"  Prince,  il  faut  opter  entre  la  ceflion  et  la  mort." 
"Prince,  you  have  only  to  choofe  between  ceflion 
and  death." 

In  confequence  of  thefe  violences  Ferdinand 
refigned   the    crown    of  Spain   to    his    father, 
Charles  IV.  who  figned  an  aft  of  abdication  in 
favour  of  the  French  Emperor.     It  is  impoffible 
to  know  what  had  patted  in  the  private  con- 
ferences  between  Napoleon  and  Charles  IV.  or 
in  what  manner  the  latter  had  been  wrought 
upon  in  this  tranfaclion ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  Spanifh  monarch  could,  without 
violence,  be  brought  to  forget  all  his  duties  to 
his  family  fo  far  as  to  profcribe  his  whole  race, 
and  refign  his  crown  to  a  foreigner.    The  abdica- 
tions and  renunciations  made  by  the  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  were  reprefented 
as  voluntary  a6ls ;    but  Spain  and  all  Europe 
regarded  them  in  a  very  different  light. 

Mayag.  An  imperial  decree  was  now  iflued 

A.D.  1808.  by  the  French  Emperor,  declaring  the 
throne  of  Spain  to  be  vacant  by  the  abdication 
of  the  reigning  family,  and  ordering  an  aflembly 
of  the  prelates,  grandees,  &c.  to  be  held  at 
Bayonne,  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  the  bafisofa 
new  government.  This  order  was  communi- 
cated by  the  Duke  of  Berg  to  the  council  of 
Caftile,  and  a  commiffion  was  appointed  for 
fecularizing  the  lands  of  the  church.  Few 
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Spaniards,  however,  except  the  partifans  of 
France,  attended  the  Junta  of  Bayonne,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  it  was  eafy  to  anticipate.* 
The  refult  was  that  the  crown  of  Spain  was  con- 
ferred on  Jofeph  Bonaparte,  who  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Naples  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg. 

This  confummation  developed  the  whole  plan 
of  perfidious  policy  which  had  been  fo  long 
carrying  into  effeQ:  by  every  engine  of  intrigue, 
and  which,  during  the  fpace  of  more  than  eight 
months,  had  concealed,  under  amyfterious  veil, 
the  approaching  fate  of  Spain.  Tbeexafperation 
of  the  public  mind  was  now  inconceivable,  and 
announced  the  approach  of  a  terrible  crifis. 
From  the  motley  fcenes  of  family  diflenfion, 
minifterial  perfidy,  royal  weaknefs,  and  imperial 
robbery,  the  hiftorian  turns  with  pleafure  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  glorious  difplay  of  national 
fpirit  and  patriotic  enthufiafm.  The  firft  intelli- 
gence of  the  renunciations  compulfively  made 
by  the  royal  family,  was  the  fignal  for  a  general 
infurreclion.  The  blaze  ofpatriotifm  firil  burft 
out  in  Afturias,  the  cradle  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  and  fhewed  that  the  fpirit  which  the 
inhabitants  had  difplayed  at  the  time  of  the  Ara- 


*  Don  Pedro  Cevallos  fays  that  about  ninety  perfons  were  convened, 
but  without  the  neceflary  powers* 
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bian  invafion,  had  been,  through  a  long  fuccef- 
fion  of  ages,  tranfmitted  to  their  defcendants.* 
From  Alturia  the  patriotic  flame  inftantaneoufly 
fpread  into  Gallicia  and  feveral  parts  of  Leon. 
A  Junta,  convened  at  Oviedo,  having  appointed 
the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  generaliflimo  of  the 
patriotic  forces,  publifhed  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  againft  France,  and  fent  a  deputation  to 
requeft  the  affiftance  of  England.  This  requeft 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  Britifh  government 
declared  itfelf  at  peace  with  the  Spanifh  nation. t 
From  the  north  of  Spain  the  flame  was  rapidly 
communicated  to  the  fouth.  The  council  of 
Seville,  rejecling  the  authority  of  the  fupreme 
council  of  Madrid,  which  was  under  a  foreign 
control,  a H timed  an  independent  authority  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  having  publifhed 
an  appeal  to  the  nation,  iffued  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  againft  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The   abhorrence   of  foreign    ufurpation   was 
indeed  univerfal,  and  in  almoft  every  part  of 


*  Such  a  difplay  of  national  fpirit  had  fcarcely  been  expefted  by  the 
French  Emperor:  the  nations  of  Europe  indeed  feem  to  have  been 
little  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Spanifli  people.  But  an  EngliQi 
traveller,  who  vifited  Spain  in  1805,  fays,  with  a  fpirit  almoft  prophetic, 
"  It  is  here  that  we  ought  to  look  for  a  great  balance  to  the  power  of 
"  France  in  the  Weft.  In  this  country,  perhaps,  unfavourable  as  it 
"  appearances  may  now  be,  the  freedom  of  Europe  is  defliued  to  com- 
"  mence."  Semple's  Travels,  vol.  i,  p.  aao,  221. 

t  Vide  proclamation  of  his  Britannic  Majefly,  July  4,  1808, 
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Spain   the  infurreftions    commenced   nearly   at 
the  fame    period.     Provincial   affemblies  were 
formed  in  moft  of  the  principal  cities,  and,depots 
were  eftablifhed  in  fuitable  fituations.     Orders 
were  iffued  for  levying  troops,  and  every  effort 
was  made  for  organizing  the  armies.      In  the 
Province  of  Andalufia  alo  e  above  fifteen  thou- 
fand  regular  troops  were   collected  :    to  thefe 
were  joined   fixty  thoufand  armed  peafants,  and 
the  chief  command  was  given  to  General  Cafta- 
nos.     In    the  other  provinces  the  fame  ardour 
was  difplayed,  and   fimilar  exertions  were  made 
to  organize   the  general  infurre&ion.     But  the 
abfence  of  the  King  was  a  circumftance  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  nation,  which  was  thus  left 
without  a  centre  of  union.      The  people  rofe 
with  an  unanimity  of  fentiment  almoft  miracu- 
lous ;  but  the  different  Juntas  were  only   local 
authorities,   acknowledging    no  head,  jealous, 
watchful,  and  fufpicious  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  one  to  obtain  an  afcendency  over  the 
reft.     From  this  intricate  mixture  of  provincial 
interefts  with  the  national   catife,  and  the  too 
great  reliance  of  the   patriots    on    their   own 
ftrength,  originated  the  ill  concerted  expedition 
of  the  Britifh  forces  to  Lifbon,  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  landed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  on 
the  fecurity  of  which  all  depended.     The  Junta 
of  Afturia  and  Gallicia,  flufhed  with  temporary 
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iuccefs,  and  relying  on  prefent  appearances, 
deemed  the  afliftance  of  the  Englifh  in  that 
quarter  unneceffary,  and  advifed  them  to  com- 
mence their  operations  by  expelling  the  French 
from  Portugal.  From  thefe  erroneous  views, 
and  this  difficulty  of  concert  between  the  Britfh 
miniftry  and  the  different  Juntas,  may  be  attri- 
buted the  oppreffion  of  Spain  by  the  arms  of  the 
French  Emperor. 

While  the  Juntas  were  organizing  the  infurrec* 
lion,  the  Duke  of  Berg  perceived  the  gathering 
florm?  and  prepared  for  its  approach.  He  imme- 
diately began  to  fortify  the  Retiero,  and  fent  out 
detachments  from  Madrid  into  the  different 
provinces.  General  Dupont  was  fent  to  fecure 
a  pofuion  at  Cordova,  from  whence  he  might 
readily  move  upon  Carthagena, Seville,  or  Cadiz. 
General  Moncey,  with  upwards  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  men,  was  detached  to  Valentia.  General 
Le  Febvre  was  ilationed  in  the  Province  of 
Arragon,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  Saragoffa, 
and  keeping  open  the  communication  between 
Madrid  and  Barcelona.  The  French  army  in 
the  north  weftern  provinces  confided  of  above 
forty  thoufand  men  under  the  command  of 
Marefchal  Beflieres,  who  had  his  principal  ftation 
at  Burgos,  in  order  to  maintain  the  communica- 
tion between  Madrid  andBayonne. 

3  N  2 
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The  wealthy,  populous,  and  commercial  city 
of  Cadiz  was  the  firft  indifplaying  its  ardour  in 
the  patriotic  caufe.  A  French  fquadron  of  five 
fhips  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  lying  in  that 
June  14.  Port>  wa$  compelled  to  furrender  to 
A.D.  1808.  tjie  Spaniards,  after  fuflaininga  fcvere 
cannonade  from  the  batteries,  while  a  Britifh 
fleet,  ftationed  off  the  harbour,  prevented  its 
efcape.  This  tranfaQion  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  and  almoft  total  deftruftion  of  the  French 
army  under  General  Moncey. 

On  the  28th  July  that  commander  attempted 
to  carry,  by  ftorm,  the  city  of  Valentia.  The 
affault  commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continued  till  eight,  when  the  French 
were  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  2500  men.  On 
this  memorable  occafion  the  Valentians  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelvesby  a  difplay  of  patriotifm  and 
valour  of  which  hiftory  affords  few  examples. 
The  place  being  deftitute  of  troops,  its  defence 
refted  folely  on  the  inhabitants:  the  monks  and 
other  clergy  afted  as  foldiers,  and  even  the 
women  afforded  every  affiftance  of  which  they 
were  capable.  After  this  repulfe  General  Mon- 
cey began  his  retreat;  but  on  the  following  day 
he  was  overtaken  about  thirty  miles  from  Valen- 
tia, and  totally  defeated  by  the  patriotic  forces 
under  Generals  Cerbellon  and  Caro.  The  car- 
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nage  was  dreadful,  and  the  French  army  was 
nearly  deftroyed.  Saragoffa,  where  General 
Palafox  commanded,  rivalled  Valentia  in  pa- 
triotic enthufiafm  and  determined  valour.  On 
the  ift  of  July  the  French  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  SaragofTa,  but  all  their  efforts  were 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  courage  and  con- 
duel  of  General  Palafox,  and  the  valour  of  the 
troops  and  armed  inhabitants.  Their  fucceeding 
attempts  were  equally  ineffectual.  On  the  141!! 
of  the  fame  month  the  enemy  again  made  a  def- 
perate  affault  on  that  important  place,  but  were 
repulfed  with  prodigious  (laughter.  In  fome 
accounts  it  has  been  faid  that  the  gates  being 
thrown  open,  the  enemy  entered  the  city  with- 
out oppofition,  and  were  inftamly  exterminated 
by  volleys  of  grape  fliot  in  the  ftreets,  and  of 
mufquetry  from  the  houfes.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  French  would  enter  fo  in- 
cautioufly,  when  every  appearance  muft  have 
indicated  a  ftratagem ;  nor  ought  we,  perhaps, 
to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  ftatements  of  the 
patriots,  when  they  affert  that  the  French  loft 
above  twelve  thoufand  men  in  their  different 
attacks  on  Saragoffa. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  did  not  every  where 
meet  with  equal  fuccefs.     On  the  fame  day  that 

was  marked  by  the  repulfe  of  the  Frenqh  in  their 
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grand  attack  on  Saragofla,  the  patriotic  general, 
Cuefta,  was  defeated  near  Benevento  by  General 
Lafolles.  The  French  army  confifted  of  ten 
thoufand  infantry,  and  two  thoufand  cavalry  : 
that  of  the  patriots  was  fuperior  in  numbers, 
being  compofed  of  fourteen  thoufand  troops  and 
a  body  of  peafantry  :  the  Spaniards  had  alfo 
twenty-fix  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  they  had  only 
eight  .hundred  cavalry,  and  as  the  action  took 
place  in  a  campaign  country,  their  defeat  was 
afcribed  to  their  want  of  a  fufficient  proportion 
of  cavalry. 

But  one  of  the  mod  important  tranfa&ions  of 
the  campaign  took  place  in  Andalufia.  The 
French  general,  Dupont,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Carthagena  had 
efpoufed  the  patriotic  caufe, abandoned  Cordova, 
and  took  a  ftrong  pofition  on  the  heights  of 
Andujar,  and  the  Duke  of  Berg  immediately 
fent  to  his  fupport  a  detachment  of  eight  thou- 
fand men  from  the  head  quarters  at  Madrid. 
General  Caftanos  being  informed  of  their  march 
advanced,  without  delay,  at  the  head  of  the 
Andalufian  army,  in  order  to  attack  Dupont 
before  he  fhould  receive  this  reinforcement. 
An  obflinate  and  fanguinary  aftion  took  place; 
but  the  numbers  and  valour  of  the  patriots  at 
length  prevailed,  and  their  viftory  was  decifjve. 
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The  French  general,  in  order  to  fave  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army  from  deftru&ion,  was  obliged 
to  furrender  himfelf  and  his  troops  prifoners  of 
war.     The  detachment  marching  to  join  him  was 
included  in  the  capitulation,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  troops  which  compofed  it,  fhould 
not  be  confidered  as  prifoners,  but  be  conveyed 
by  fea  to  France.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
aftion  Dupont's  army  amounted  to  twelve  thou- 
fand  men.     In  one  day,  therefore,  not  lefs  than 
twenty   thoufand  of  the    French  were    killed, 
made  prifoners,  or  expelled  from  Spain.     This 
viftory  indeed  was  of  incalculable  importance  to 
the  patriots.      Had    Dupont    been   victorious, 
Seville  and  Cadiz  would  have  lain  at  his  mercy. 
By  his  defeat,  and  that  of  General  Moncey  in. 
Valentia,  all   the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spain 
were  completely  cleared  of  the  invaders. 

During  the  time  of  thefe  tranfaftions  Jofeph 

Bonaparte  was  preparing  to  take  poffeflion  of 

his  new  kingdom.     On  his  arrival  at  Vittoria 

he   iffued   a   proclamation   announcing   to   the 

Spaniards  the  ineftimable  bleflings  which  they 

were  about  to  derive  from  his  beneficent  reign. 

By  a  fingular  coincidence  of  events.  King  Jofepha 

as  fovereign  of  Spain,  made  his  public  entrance 

July  20.      into  Madrid  on  the  fame  day   that 

A.  D.  i8g8.   Dup0nt  and  njs  armv  furrendered  to 
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the  patriots  under  General  Caftanos.  The  news 
of  that  event  fpeedily  reaching  the  capital,  caft 
a  difagreeable  gloom  over  the  glittering  profpefts 
of  royalty  ;  and  fucceflive  accounts  of  the  dif- 
afters  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  approach 
of  the  patriots  towards  Madrid,  warned  the  new 
monarch  of  the  neceflity  of  a  timely  flight.  After 

a  fhort  flay  of  feven  days  he  began  his 

J«iy  27-  j    u    r       • 

precipitate  retreat  towards  the  frontier, 

while  the  patriots  advanced  and  took  poffeffion 
of  the  capital.  The  French,  being  defeated  in 
every  part  of  Spain,  began  to  retreat  from  the 
different  provinces  towards  the  north ;  and 
having  placed  agarrifon  in  Borgos  and  feized  on 
Bilboa,  they  concentrated  the  remainder  of  their 
forces  in  a  flrong  pofition  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro.  The  remains  of  their  different  armies, 
when  colleded  into  one  body,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  authentic  accounts,  to  up- 
wards of  forty-five  thoufand  men,  exclufive  of 
the  garrifons  of  Barcelona,  Pampeluna,  &c.  fo 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  French,  left  in 
Spain,  appears  to  have  been  about  fixty  thou- 
fand,* a  force  which  might  certainly  have  been 
expelled  without  any  great  difficulty  had  a 


*  For  the  number  of  the  French,  left  in  Spain,  fee  the  ftatement  in 
Moore's  campaign  in  Spain,  p.  173. 
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ilrong  Britifh  army  landed  in  the  north,  and 
commenced,  in  conjunction  with  the  patriots, 
a  vigorous  train  of  operations.* 

Soon  after  the    retreat    of  the  French  from 
Madrid,   the    patriotic    forces   obtained   a   con- 
liderable  acceflion  of  ftrength  from  the  liberation 
of  ten  thoufand  Spanifh  veterans  from  the  power 
of   the    French   Emperor,   to    whofe   armies   in 
Germany  they  had  been  fent  as  auxiliaries.     Of 
thefe  eight  thoufand  were  Rationed  in  the  Danifh 
Ifland  of  Funen,  and  the  reft  in  that  of  Lango- 
land.     The  whole  were  under  the  command  of 
the   Marquis  di   Romana,  who    entered  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  Britifh  Admiral  Keats,  in 
order  to  effecl  their  deliverance.     The  plan  of 
efcape  being  formed,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft 
the  Spaniards,  in  Funen,  feized  all  the  veflels  and 
fmall  craft  in  the  ifland,  the  few  Danifh  troops 
flationed  there  being  unable  to  make  any  op- 
pofition,  and  conveyed  themfelves  to  Langoland, 
where  their  countrymen  had  already  feized  the 
battery  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  in  order  to 
fecure  their  entrance.  They  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed to  Spain,  where  they  joined  the  patriots 
in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  their  country. 


*  See  this  fubjeft  di  (cuffed  in  the  fpeeches  of  Earls  St.  Vincent, 
Grenville,  and  Moira,  and  Mr.  Ponfonby,  and  their  arguments  com- 
bated by  Lords  Hawkfbury  and  Caftlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning, 
January  19,  1809. 

VOL.  II.      •  go 
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The  Britifh  armament,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
proceeded  to  Portugal.  From  Spain  the  fpirit 
of  patriotifm  had  been  communicated  to  that 
country,  and  an  almoft  general  infurreftion  of  the 
Portuguefe  had  obliged  the  French  commander 
to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  ofLifbon. 
The  Britifh  troops,  under  General  Wellefley, 
having  effected  a  landing,  attacked  and  defeated 
General  La  Borde  at  the  heights  of  Roleia.  This 
a&ion  was  only  a  prelude  to  the  glorious  battle 
of  Vimiera,  in  which  the  Britifh  army 

Aug.  21.  * 

gained  a  complete  viclory  over  the 
whole  of  the  French  forces  in  Portugal,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  in  perfon.* 
After  this  decifive  a£lion  a  convention  was 
agreed  on  between  the  commanders  of  the  two 
armies,  in  confequence  of  which  the  French 
evacuated  Portugal. 

The  gallant  exploits  of  the  Britifh  troops  at 
Vimiera,  and  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  patriots  in  fo 
many  different  engagements  with  the  enemy, 
covered  the  aftors  with  glory,  but  proved  in- 
effectual in  fupporting  the  common  caufe. 
Spain,  in  the  moment  of  her  triumphs,  was  nearly 
loft  by  a  kind  of  fatal  mifmanagement.  Each  of 
the  different  Juntas  ftill  continued  to  exercife 
an  independent  authority,  which  produced  a 

*  General  Junot, 
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want  of  union  in  their  councils,  and  of  concert 
in  their  operations,  while  it  induced  the  Britifh 
rninifters  to  delay  the  march  of  the  army  from 
Lifbon  into  Spain.*  A  train  of  important  and 
brilliant  fuccefles,  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  had  flufhed  the  Spaniards  with  con- 
fidence, and  they  feemed  not  to  entertain  a 
doubt  of  being  able  to  effect  the  expulfion  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  maintain  their  national  in- 
dependence. But  their  views  of  the  fubjecl; 
were  illufory.  The  conteft  was  yet  to  begin  : 
they  had  beaten  detached  corps,  but  had  not  yet 
meafured  their  ftrength  with  the  grand  army 
of  France. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  fuccefs  which  had 
hitherto  attended  their  arms,  had  lulled  the 
Spaniards,  of  every  rank,  into  a  fatal  neglecl:  of 
the  means  that  were  requifite  to  the  national 
fecurity,  and  both  the  people  and  their  rulers 
feem  to  have  confidered  themfelves  as  fully 
able,  without  any  foreign  afliftance,  to  contend 
with  the  formidable  power  of  France. t  Pompous 
proclamations,  and  exaggerated  accounts  of 
military  fuccefles,  contributed  to  deceive  both 


*  Vide  Mr.  Secretary  Canning's  fpeech,  January  19,  1809;  alfo  the 
fpeeches  of  Lord  Hawkfbury  and  Lord  Cafllereagh. 

t  Lord  William  Bcntinck  fays,  in  one  of  his  letters  dated  ahout  the 
beginning  of  Oftober,  "  I  am  every  moment  more  and  more  convinced 
that  a  blind  confidence  in  their  own  ftrength,  and  natural  flownefs,  arc 
the  rocks  upon  which  this  good  {hip  runs  toe  rifk  of  being  wrecked." 
302 
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the  people  and  their  allies;  and  of  the  real  flate 
of  Spanifh  affairs  little  was  known  in  England 
until  the  Britifh  armies  advanced  into  the 
country.*  The  retreat  of  the  French  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro  had  afforded  the  Spaniard^ 
a  fair  opportunity  for  forming  armies,  and  pre- 
paring the  provinces  to  refift  a  future  invafion. 
But  in  the  moment  of  triumph  the  means  of 
fecurhy  had  been  totally  neglccled.  The  retreat 
of  the  French  from  Madrid,  as  already  obferved, 
took  place  on  the  2jth  July,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  about  the  middle  of  October  before 
they  began  to  receive  reinforcements  from 
Bayonne.  Nearly  three  months  had  therefore 
elapfed  fmce  the  French  had  defifted  from  aftive 
operations,  a.  precious  interval  of  leifure  to 
Spain,  had  thofe  who  were  in  power  employed  it 
in  levying,  equipping,  and  difciplining  armies 
that  might  have  been  able  to  oppofe  the  future 
efforts  of  the  enemy.t 

Great   allowances,   however,   mufl    be   made 
for  the  circumftances  in  which  Spain  was  placed 


*  Vide  Sir  John  Moore's  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Salamanca, 
November  26,  1808. — Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  72.— Letters  to  liis 
Excellency  J.  H.  Frere,  dated  November  27.  p.  103,  to  Lord  Caftle- 
reagh,  dated  Salamanca,  December  5,  &c. — Alfo  Neale's  letters  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  lett.  33.  p.  202,  lett.  37.  p.  219,  &c. 

t  Sir  John  Moore  obferves  that  thefe  things  were  neglefted  till  the 
arrival  of  the  French  reinforcements,  and  then  it  was  too  late  "  under 
the  beards  of  a  vifloriou?  enemy."  Letter  to  Ch.  Stuart,  Efq.  dated 
Salamanca,  December  j,  1808.  p.  m. 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  conteft.  In  a  country 
where  the  government  was  fuddenly  diflblved 
at  the  moment  in  which  a  foreign  enemy,  already 
in  pofleffion  of  its  principal  ftations,  was  fpread- 
ing  his  armed  legions  over  its  furface,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  look  for  deliberate  plans.  Time 
and  experience,  indeed,  might  have  taught  the 
patriots  fome  leffons  of  prudence  ;  but  while  the 
feveral  provincial  Juntas  continued  independent, 
and  almoft  unconnected,  jealous  of  each  other 
as  well  as  of  their  generals,  it  would  have  been 
unreafonable  to  expecl  harmony  in  the  councils, 
or  concert  in  the  operations  of  their  armies. 

A  meafure,  however,  was  adopted  which  pro- 
mifed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences.  About 
the  month  of  Septemher  a  fupreme  central  Junta 
was  formed,  and  its  authority  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  union  of  power  was  ex- 
pefted  to  produce  both  union  and  vigour  in 
political  and  military  exertion.  The  new  ar- 
rangement, however,  proved  of  little  advantage 
to  Spain.  The  central  Junta  confided  of  thirty. 
two  perfons  with  equal  powers,  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  hiftorian  of  Sir  J.  Moore's  campaign, 
"  Self  interefts,  mutual  jealoufy,  and  difcord, 
diftrafted  their  councils."*  That  commander, 
indeed,  in  his  letters,  gives  a  very  unfavourable 

*  Vide  Campaign  in  Spain,  &c.  p.  21. 
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view  of  the  talents  andpatriotifm  of  thisaflembly. 
"The  Junta,"  fays  he,  "jealous  of  its  generals, 
"  gave  them  no  power,  but  kept  them  at  the 
"  head  of  feparate  bodies.  Thus  they  have 
"  prevented  any  unity  of  a£lion."*  From  the 
conduct  of  this  affembly  it  has  even  been 
fufpe6led  that  fom'e  of  its  members  were  partifans 
of  France. 

The  eftablifliment  of  a  fupreme  central  Junta 
having  given  to  the  government  a  more  orga- 
nized form,  the'  Britifh  army,  after  a  delay  of 
two  months  at  Lifbon,  fet  out,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  J.  Moofe,  on  its  march  into  Spain. t 
Butthe  difficulty  of  procuring  provifions  obliged 
the  Britifli  general  to  form  his  army  into  different 
divifions.  General  Hope,  with  fix  thoufand 
men  and  all  the  artillery,  proceeded  by  the  road 
of  Elva  towards  Madrid  :J  the  other  columns 
marched  by  two  different  routes  through  Portu- 


*  Sir  John  Moore's  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  November  26,  1808. 
p.  72. 

4  It  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  Britifh  army,  deftined  to 
aft  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  including  the  1 2,000  under  General  Baird, 
was  about  40,000  men.  Of  thefe  lo,ooo  remained  in  Portugal. 
The  number,  therefore,  which  marched  from  Lifbon  muft  have  been 
18000.  Vide  Campaign  in  Spain,  Append,  p.  9. — The  ftatement  in 
Lord  Caftlereagh's  letter  is  fomewhat  different  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  cavalry,  &c.  and  makes  the  whole  force  amount  to  about  41,000. 
Vide  letter  to  Sir  J.  Moore,  dated  November  14,  1808. 

*  The   Spanifh    commiflary  general   computed  that  if  the  whole 
Briiifli  army  marched  by  the  road  of  Elvas,  in  three  months  all  the 
oxen   would  be  confumed,  and  very  few  hogs  would  be  left  in  th« 
country.     Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  33. 
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gal.  The  Spanifh  government  had  recom- 
mended Burgos  as  the  point  of  union  for  the 
Britifh  troops  :  Madrid  and  Valladolid  were 
appointed  for  magazines;  and  Sir  J.  Moore 
expe&ed  to  be  joined  by  fixty  or  feventy  thou- 
fand  men,  under  Generals  Blake  and  Romana, 
from  Afturia  and  Gallicia.*  But  on  his  arrival 
at  Salamanca,  Burgos  and  Valladolid 

Nov.  13. 

were  in  the  hands  of  the  French  :  the 
army  of  Eftremadura  was  totally  routed,  and  that 
of  General  Blake  was  almoft  annihilated.  The 
Eftremaduran  army,  confifting  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  undifciplined  recruits,  under  the  command 
of  a  young  officer,  the  Count  of  Belvedere,  bad 
advanced  as  far  as  Burgos,  and  being  attacked 
on  the  nth  of  November  by  a  fuperior  force, 
was  totally  defeated.  In  the  mean  while  General 
Blake  had  fuftained  a  feries  of  attacks  from  the 
5th  to  the  loth  of  November  at  Zorofo,  between 
Durango  and  Bilboa,  at  Valmafeda,  and  at 
Efpinofa  delas  Montanax,  where  his  army  was 
totally  routed.  On  the  I3th  November  about 
7000  of  the  fugitives  re-aflembled  at  Reynofa ; 
but  they  prefented  no  other  appearance  than 
that  of  a  hungry  half  ftarved  and  ftraggling  mob, 
in  a  ftate  of  the  greateft  confufion.t 

*  Vide  Lord  Caftlereagh's  letter  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  dated  30th 
Septer/ibcr,  1808.  ap.  Moore's  Campaign  in  Spain,  Append,  p.p. 

t  General  Leith's  lettex  to  Sir  J,  Moore,  dated  Valley  of  Coqueringa, 
November.  j. 
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Thefe  misfortunes  were  immediately  fucceeded 
by  another  which  laid  Madrid  open  to  the 
enemy.  The  armies  of  the  centre  and  the  right, 
under  Generals  Caftanos  and  Palafox,  the  ac- 
counts of  whofe  force  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated, did  not  amount  to  more  than  forty  thou- 
fand  men.*  The  head-quarters  of  General 
Caftanos  were  at  Cintruenigo,  when  the  advanc- 
ed guard  of  the  French  army  appeared  in  fight. 
The  Spaniards  retired  in  the  night  towards 
Tudela,  and  the  French  columns  advanced  by 
Soria  and  Lerona.  Caftanos,  doubtful  of  the 
event  of  an  aftion,  intended  to  continue  his 
retreat ;  but  the  comrnifiary  of  the  Junta,  and 
the  captain-general  of  Arragon,  confidering  the 
fmall  ridge  of  hills  behind  Tudela  as  a  good 
petition,  he  fuffered  his  own  judgment  to  be 
overruled,  and  waited  the  appioach  of  the  hoftile 
army.  He  drew  up  his  main  body  near  the 
centre  of  the  ridge,  concealing  it  from  the 
enemy,  and  advanced  his  two  flanks  on  the  fmall 
hills  near  Tudela.  The  French  attacked 

Nov.  22. 

thefe  points,  and  Caftanos  fupported 
them  from  the  centre.  The  enemy  were  driven 
back  on  the  left,  but  pufhing  forwards  a  ftrong 
corps  from  Tuctela,  they  renewed  the  attack. 


*  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  22.  The  miferable  flate  of  this  army  is 
flrikingly  depi&ed  by  Captain  Whittingham,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  W. 
Bcntinck,  dated  Calahorra,  Oaober  28,  1808.  p.  24. 
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and  threW  the  Spaniards  into  confufion.  In  a 
moment  all  was  diforder.  The  Spanifh  army 
was  totally  defeated.  Part  of  their  troops  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  in  the  direction  of  Saragofla, 
and  the  reft  towards  Calatayud.* 

Thefe  fucceffive  difafters  were  the  neceflary 
refult  of  the  prepofterous  plan  of  military  opera- 
tions adopted  by  the  Junta;  and  muft  be  re- 
ferred to  that  fource,  rather  than  to  want  of 
fkill  in  the  Spanifh  generals,  or  of  valour  or 
patriotifm  in  the  troops.  Nothing  certainly 
could  be  worfe  judged  than  the  orders  fent  by 
the  Junta  to  General  Blake  to  fight  the  French, 
inftead  of  directing  him  to  fall  back  and  unite 
with  the  Britifh  army.t  The  fmall  number  and 
bad  condition  of  his  troops  were  the  caufe  of  his 
inactivity  during  the  months  of  Auguft  and 
September.  From  the  fyftem  of  exaggeration 
adopted  in  Spain,  it  is  difficult  to  learn  what 
number  of  troops  he  had  at  any  given  time;  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  never  confiderable,  for 
after  the  arrival  of  General  Romana,  with  up- 


*  The  official  reports  reprefented  the  battle  of  Tudela  as  an  exceed- 
ingly bloody  one,  and  afferted  that  the  French,  by  their  own  confeflion, 
loft  4000  men.  Vide  Mr.  Frere's  letter  to  Sir  John  Moore,  dated 
Merida,  Dec.  14,  1808,  p.  250 ;  but  little  credit  was  to  be  given  to  the 
exaggerated  accounts  publiflied  in  Spain. 

+  "  Never  has  there  been  Co?  injudicious  and  ruinous  a  fyftem  begun 
and  perfifted  in,  as  that  which  has  led  to  the  difafters  ot  the  prefent 
moment.  The  M.  de  Romana,  who  is  here,  is  of  that  opinion,"  Gen, 
Leith's  letter  to  Sir  J.  Mooie,  dated  Nov,  15.  p.  68, 

VOL.    II.  3  f 
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•wards  of  eight  thoufand  men,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  army  which  fought  the  French  did  not 
amount  to  feventeen  thoufand.*  But  befides 
its  weaknefs  in  point  of  numbers,  the  condition 
of  this  army  was  fuch  as  to  render  it  unable  to 
contend  with  regular  troops.  The  foldiers  who 
came  with  the  Marquis  de  Romana  were  well 
difciplined,  and  fought  with  diftinguifhed  bra- 
very ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers : 
the  reft  of  this  force  confided  of  unfortunate 
peafants,  who  had  fuffered,  with  conftancy, 
during  the  fpace  of  four  months,  privations  that 
would  have  annihilated  a  Britifh  army.  Befides 
enduring  exceffive  fatigue  they  were  without 
fhoesand  almoft  without  clothes,  expofed  to  the 
cold  on  fnowy  mountains-,  deftitute  of  provifions, 
and  pafling  many  days  without  bread. f  The 
troops  under  Caftanos  and  Palafox  were  in  nearly 
a  fimilar  fituation,  and  fuch  indeed  appears  to 
have  been  the  ftate  of  all  the  Spanifh  armies.J 


*  Vide  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  25. 

t  Ibid,  p.  70.  71. 

+  "  I  leave  your  Excellency  to  conceive  the  critical  fituation  of  an  array 
immoveable  from  its  few  refources,  and  the  greateft  part  of  which  was 
compofed  of  new  levies,  badly  clothed  and  badly  provifioned."  Difpatch 
of  the  Marquis  de  Caftanos  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Junta. 

An  Englifh  officer,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  army,  fays,  "  But  to  form 
any  idea  of  its  competition  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  feen  it.  It 
is  a  complete  mafs  of  miferable  peafantry,  without  clothing,  without 
organization,"  &c.  Captain  Whittingham's  letter  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  dated  Oft.  28,  1808,  and  referred  to  above. 

Another  Englifh  officer,  defcribing  the  ftate  of  the  army  under  the 
Marquis  Romana,  which  be  law  reviewed  by  that  General,  at  Leon, 
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There  can  be  no  caufe  of  wonder  that  foldiers 
in  fuch  a  condition  fhould  be  defeated  :  it  is  no 
fmall  proof  of  their  patriotifm  that  they  could 
even  be  brought  to  face  the  enemy. 

Syftems  of  government  have  at  all  times  a 
very  great  influence  on  national  character.  The 
mifmanagement  of  rulers,  however,  ought  not  to 
fix  any  ftigma  on  the  people.  The  whole  feries 
of  their  hiftory  exhibits  the  Spaniards  as  a  nation 
diftinguimed  for  an  elevated  patriotifm  and 
daring  courage;  but  it  alfo  ftiews  that,  during 
fome  centuries,  their  enterprifing  genius  and 
martial  qualities  have  either  been  abufed  or 
deprefled  by  the  tyranny  or  the  weaknefs  of  their 
government.  This  has  been  the  fource  to  which 
that  magnanimous  nation  owes  its  misfortunes. 
The  inefficiency  of  their  governmentexpofed  them 
as  a  prey  to  France,  and  plunged  them  into  a  ftate 
of  anarchy.  A  patriotic  flame  arofe,  and  diffufed 
itfelf  in  a  manner  which  has  had  no  example  in 
modern  times;  but  the  national  ardour  has  been 


fays  that  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  three  columns  of  about  3500  men 
each.  "  The  right  wing  was  badly  armed  and  worfe  clothed :  the  left 
was  better,  being  moftly  provided  with  Englifh  firelocks."  Infpeaking 
of  a  corps  of  4000  men  at  Orbigo  he  reprefents  them  as  flout  young  men, 
but  without  order  or  difcipline :  their  clothing  was  motley,  and  fome  of 
them  were  half  naked  :  their  arms  were  extremely  defective  :  many  of 
their  mufkets  had  no  bayonets,  and  the  bayonets  which  he  faw  were  uiort 
and  bad.  He  alfo  obferves  that  at  leaft  one  third  of  the  Spanifli  muflcets 
•will  not  explode.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Syme's  letter  to  Sir  David 
JJaird,  dated  Leon,  Dec,  14.  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  212,  213,  and  216. 
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fatally  damped  by  the  mifmanagement  of  thofe 
who  affumed  the  direclion  of  affairs*  Sir.  J. 
Moore,  who  has  given  us  the  moft  accurate  view 
of  the  Hate  of  things  in  Spain,  has,  in  many  of 
his  letters,  complained  of  a  want  of  enthufiafm 
both  in  the  people  and  the  armies.*  But  in 
afcribing  this  defe£t  not  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
nation,  but  to  the  errors  of  its  councils,  and  the 
mifmanagement  of  its  refources,  both  he  and 
other  Britifh  officers,  who  had  every  opportunity 
for  obfervation,  do  ample  juftice  to  the  Spanifh 
character,  t  The  wretched  ftate  of  the  armies 
already  defcribed,  fufficiently  accounts  for  the 
decline  of  martial  ardour,  after  the  firft  impulfe 
of  enthufiafm  had  fpent  its  force.  Pompous 
proclamations  may  for  a  while  amufe  an  ignorant 
populace;  but  fomething  more  fubftantial  is 


*  Sir  J.  Moore's  letter  to  his  Excellency  J.  H.  Frere,  dated  Dec.  6, 
1808. — Letter  to  Ibid,  dated  Dec.  ic. — Letter  to  Lord  Caftlcic-;igh, 
dated  Dec.  8.  p.  84.  Appendix. 

t  "  The  imbecility  of  the  Spanifh  goverment  exceeds  belief.  The 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  little  ufe  whilft 
there  exifts  no  ability  to  bring  it  into  aftiou."  Sir  J.  Moore's  letter  to 
his  Excellency  J.  H.  Frere,  Nov.  19.  p.  64. — Mr.  Neale  defcribes  the 
people  of  Spain  as  brave  and  well  difpofed,  the  Junta  as  "  indolent,  apa- 
thetic, and  indifferent."  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Letter  33. — 
"  The  poor  Spaniards  defeive  a  better  fate,  for  they  fcem  a  fine  people, 
but  have  fallen  into  hands  that  have  loft  them  by  their  apathy  and  *  *  * 
Sir  J.  Moore's  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Nov.  26.  p.  72. — "  It  is  per- 
feQly  evident  that  they,  i.  e.  the  Junta,  are  altogether  without  a  plan 
*  *  *  *  every  branch  is  affecled  by  the  disjointed  and  inefficient  con- 
ftruBion  of  their  government."  Gen.  Hope's  letter  to  Sir  J.Moore, 
dated  at  Madrid,  Nov.  20,  1808.  p.  85.  T'hefe  paflages,  with  many 
other,  {hew  the  real  caufe  of  the  fudden  check  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
Spanifli  arms. 
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required  to  feed  and  clothe  hungry  and  naked 
foldiers. 

The  Junta  might  probably  comprife  feve- 
ral  men  of  talent,  integrity,  and  patriotifm ; 
but  their  judgment  appears  to  have  been  over- 
ruled by  fome  of  its  members,  who  were  defi- 
cient in  thefe  neceflary  qualities.  The  ruinous 
meafuresofDon  T.  Morla  have  been  confidered 
as  the  caufe  of  the  difafters  which  attended  the 
armies  of  Spain.  Having  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  patriotifm  at  Cadiz,*  he  was  appointed 
prefident  of  the  board  of  military  affairs,  and 
being  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  firft  abilities  in 
Spain,  the  Junta  appears  to  have  given  itfelf  up, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  his  direction.  Previous 
to  his  interference  Caftanos  and  Blake  had  afted 
on  the  defenfive  :  but  as  foon  as  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  that  fyftem 
was  reprobated,  and  the  generals  were  impelled 
forward  contrary  to  their  own  judgment. t  Such 
a  conduft  has  afforded  fome  reafon  to  fufpeft 
that  this  artful  minifter,  forefeeing  the  probable 
fuccefs  of  the  French  Emperor,  had  combined 
with  him,  and  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  Junta 
and  the  Englifh  ambaffador  and  generals,  in 
order  to  deftroy  both  the  Spanifh  and  Englifh 


*'Neale's  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  Letter  37.  p.  222. 
t  Campaign  in  Spain,  p. 91. 
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armies,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impof- 
fible  to  penetrate  his  defigns. 

While  the  war  minifter  was,  with  great  fuccefs, 
effecting  thedeftruftionof  the  Spanifh  armies,  the 
military  operations  of  the  French  Emperor  were 
carried  on  with  a  vigour  and  to  an  extent  com- 
menfurate  to  the  activity  of  his  difpofition,  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  power.  Various  accounts 
agree  in  calculating  the  French  force  ftationed 
on  the  Ebro,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  at  45,000 
men,  and  their  different  garrifons  at  15,000 : 
according  to  an  intercepted  letter  from  the 
governor  of  Bayonne  to  Marefchal  Jourdan, 
72,000  men  were  to  enter  Spain  by  the  way  of 
Bayonne  between  the  i6th  October  and  the  i6th 
November  :  about  the  fame  time  15,000,  chiefly 
Italians,  entered  Catalonia ;  and  Junot's  divifion 
of  30,000,  marched  into  the  country  about  the 
beginning  of  December.  Thefe  make  a  total 
of  177,000;  and  from  various  reports  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  other  French  corps,  befides 
the  above,  entered  at  different  periods,  fo  that 
the  whole  force  which  Napoleon  employed  for 
the  fubjugation  of  Spain  appears  to  have  been 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  men. 

The  defeat  of  the  three  Spanifh  armies  under 
Belvedere,  Blake,  and  Caftanos,  had  placed  the 
Britifh  general  in  a  critical  fituation,  Inftead  of 
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being  joined  by  fixty  or  feventy  thoufand  men, 
according  to  his  original  expectation,  he  had 
neither  been  able  to  effecl  a  junction  nor  to 
open  a  communication  with  any  of  the  Spanifh 
armies,  which  might  now  indeed  be  confidered 
as  in  a  ftate  of  difperlion.  He  had  early  fore- 
feen  the  neceffity  of  a  retreat,  and  had  intended 
to  fall  back  upon  Portugal ;  but  amidft  his  defec- 
tive intelligence  concerning  the  difaftrous  ftate 
of  affairs,  the  preffing  folicitations  of  the  Junta, 
and  of  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  diverted  him 
from  his  defign,  and  held  him  in  fufpenfe  with 
refpecl:  to  his  future  operations. 

The  French  Emperor,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
entered  Spain,  and  having  taken  in  perfon  the 
command  of  his  armies,  direfted  his  whole  force 
towards  Madrid.  The  Duke  de  Belluno,  with 

one  of  the  divifions,  prefented  himfelf. 
Nov.  30. 

about  day   break,  at  the    foot   of  the 

Somma  Sierra.*  A  divifion  of  13,000  men  of 
the  Spanilh  army,  defended  the  paflage  of  the 
mountains,  and,  being  intrenched  in  the  narrow 
pafs  of  the  Puerta,  with  fixteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
thought  themfelves  unaflailable  in  that  pofition. 


*  The  pafs  of  Somma  Sierra,  which  in  a  great  meaftire  commands 
that  of  Guadarama,  is  between  old  and  new  Caftile.  On  thefe  moun- 
tains, during  nine  months  in  the  year,  a  Siberian  winter  prevails.  The 
road  from  Madrid  to  the  Somma  Sierra  is  the  mod  magnificent  in 
Spain.  Neale's  letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  letter  39. — Link's 
Travels,  vol.  I. 
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The  French  generals,  Senarmont  and  Mombrun, 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  that  important  poft, 
which  they  carried  after  a  fhort  refiftance.  The 
Spaniards  loft  all  their  cannon,  with  ten  flags, 
their  military  chefts  and  two  hundred  waggons 
laden  with  baggage.  Moft  of  their  officers,  and 
great  numbers  of  foldiers,  were  made  prifoners ; 
the  reft  faved  themfelves  by  throwing  away  their 
arms  and  difperfing  in  the  mountains.* 

Nothing  now  impeded   the  advance   of  the 

French  to  Madrid,  and  on  the  third  day  after  this 

aftion  the  Emperor   took  a    pofition 

Dec.  2.  11-1 

on  the  heights  which  command  that 
capital.  At  this  moment  there  were  in  Madrid 
a  great  number  of  armed  peafants  afTembled 
from  all  quarters,  fix  thoufand  troops  of  the  line, 
and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  :  not  lefs  than 
fixty  thoufand  men  were  in  arms ;  and  the  bells 
of  two  hundred  churches  were  inceflantly 
ringing.  But  while  the  capital  of  Spain  pre- 
fented  this  formidable  afpecl;  of  defence,  it  was 
internally  a  fcene  of  confufion.  Every  legitimate 
authority  was  difregarded ;  and  the  chief  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble.  Sufpicions  of 
treafon  concurred  with  democratical  tyranny  to 
increafe  the  diforder.  The  Marquis  de  Perales, 
who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 

*  Official  account,  Monitcur,  December  13,  1808. 
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people,  was  accufed  of  putting  fand  among  the 
cartridges,  and  was  inftantly  ftrangled.  It  was 
determined  that  the  cartridges  fhould  be  re- 
made, and  three  or  four  thoufand  Monks  were 
employed  in  this  work  at  the  Retire.  All  the 
palaces  and  houfes  were  ordered  to  be  thrown 
open  to  furnifli  provifions  at  difcretion. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Madrid  when  the  Duke 
of  Iftria  was  fent  to  fummon  the  city.  Every 
appearance  indicated  the  tyranny  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  Spanifh  general  appeared  at  the 
advanced  pofts  to  anfwer  the  fummons,  and  was 
accompanied  by  thirty  men  of  the  populace, 
whofe  drefs,  looks,  and  ferocious  language, 
excited  the  idea  of  affaffins.  Thefe  perfons 
dictated  the  words  of  the  general,  which  he 
minuted  down  and  caufed  them  to  verify.  The 
aid  du  camp,  whom  the  Duke  of  Iftria  had  fent 
into  the  town,  was  feized  by  the  mob,  and  would 
have  been  maflacred  if  the  troops  of  the  line 
had  not  taken  him  under  their  protection.  A 
young  butcher,  from  Eftremadura,  who  com- 
manded atone  of  the  gates,  had  the  audacity  to 
require  that  the  Duke  of  Iftria  himfelf  fhould  go 
blindfolded  into  the  town";  and  Gen.  Montbrun, 
expreiling  his  indignation  at  this  prefumptuoui 
propofal,  narrowly  efcaped  being  maflacred  by 
the  rabble. 

VOL.  n.  3  o. 
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As  it  was  evident  that  the  men  of  property  in 
Madrid  were  without  influence,  and  that  a 
ferocious  mob  being  mafters  of  the  city,  con- 
ciliation was  altogether  impoflible,  the  French 
Emperor  employed  the  evening  in  reconnoitring 
and  forming  a  plan  of  attack.  At  feven  o'clock 
a  divifion  of  the  Duke  of  Belluno  arrived.  The 
moon  fhone  exceedingly  bright.  The  Emperor 
ordered  the  generals  of  brigade,  Maifon  and 
Laurifton,  to  take  poflefiion  of  the  fuburbs;  and 
the  {harp  fhooters  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
fome  buildings,  particularly  of  the  grand  ceme- 
tery. The  Duke  of  Belluno  employed  all  the 
night  in  placing  his  artillery  in  pofts  marked  out 
for  the  attack.  At  midnight  a  Spanifh  officer, 
who  had  been  taken  at  Somma  Sierra,  was  fent 
into  the  city  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  a  letter. 
The  general  of  brigade,  Senarmont,  having  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire  from  thirty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, made  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  Retire, 
and  in  lefs  than  fifteen  minutes  a  thoufand  men, 
pofted  there  for  its  defence,  were  put  to  the 
fword.  The  palace  of  the  Retiro,  the  important 
pofts  of  the  obfervatory,  of  the  porcelain  manu- 
factory,, of  the  grand  barrack,  the  hotel  of 
Medina  Cceli,  and  all  the  outlets  which  had  been 
fortified  were  taken,  while  on  another  fide  a 
falfe  attack,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Spaniards. 
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In  the  mean  while  the  buftle  and  diforder 
which  prevailed  in  Madrid  was  almoft  beyond 
conception.  The  ftreets  were  interfered  with 
deep  trenches  :  barricadoes  of  bales  of  wool, 
cotton,  Sec.  were  formed,  and  parapets  were 
erefted  on  the  tops  of  the  houfes.  Such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  defpaired  of  a  fuccefsful  refiftance 
were  flying  into  the  country  :  others  apprehend- 
ing the  pillage  of  their  property  by  a  ferocious 
rabble,  wifhed  to  furrender.  The  ftrangers, 
and  thofe  who  had  nothing  to  lofe,  were  for 
holding  out  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  obliged 
the  troops  of  the  line  to  continue  their  fire. 

Every  plan  of  defence,  however,  could  any 
have  been  formed  by  an  unruly  mob,  was  now 
become  ufelefs;  for  the  pofleffors  of  the  Retiro 
muft  always  be  matters  of  Madrid.  In  the  mean 
while  the  negotiations  were  continued.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  the  flag  of  truce 
returned  from  the  city.  About  eleven 
the  French  Emperor  ordered  the  fire  to  ceafe  ; 
and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  Don  T.  Morla  and 
Don  Bernardo  d'Yriate  repaired  to  the  camp. 
They  confefied  that  the  continuation  ofithe  de- 
fence muft  be  madnefs,  but  reprefented,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  populace  and  the  crowd  of 
ftrangers  were  averfe  to  a  furrender,  and  thought 
themfelves  capable  of  making  an  effeftual  refift- 
ance. The  French  Emperor  returned  for 
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anfwer  that  if  they  did  not  furrender  at  fix 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  they  and  their  troops 
Ihould  be  put  to  the  fword.  This  menace 
joined  to  the  lofles  of  the  preceding  day 
terrified  the  rabble.  During  the  night  the 
moft  turbulent  faved  themfelves  by  flight.  At 

fix  in  the  morning  Madrid  furrendered: 
Dec.  4. 

at  ten  the  French  general  took  the 
command  of  the  city  :  a  general  pardon  was 
proclaimed,  and  tranquillity  was  reftored. 

The  furrender  of  Madrid  has  been  attributed 
to  the  treafonable  practices  of  Don  T.  Morla 
and  the  Prince  of  Caftelfranco.*  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  probable  that  the  metropolis, 
•which  was  under  the  influence  of  an  ungovern- 
able mob, could  have  made  an  effectual  refiftance 
againfl  the  armies  of  France  ;  nor  can  it  appear 
furprifing  that  thofe  noblemen,  as  well  as  all  the 
perfons  of  property,  mould  prefer  the  furrende,r 
of  the  city  to  the  horrors  of  popular  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  the  dangerous  confequencesof  a  hoftile 
affault.  Some  parts  of  their  conduft,  however, 
toward  both  their  own  and  the  Britifh  generals, 
are  far  from  tending  to  exculpate  them  from  the 
charge  of  a  fyftemaiic  defign  of  ruining  the 


*  Neale's  letter  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Lett.  41.  p.  243.— 
Moore's  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  166. 

Colonel  Graham's  letter  to  Sir  J.  Moore,  dated  at  Talavera, 
Pecember  7, 
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caufe  of  Spain  in  order  to  fecure  for  themfelves 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  fuccefies  of  the  enemy  had  placed  Gen. 
Moore  in  a  fituation  extremely  critical  ;  and  his 
want  of  intelligence  concerning  thefe  events 
\vas  very  near  leading  him  into  dangerous 
errors.  He  had  long  been  prefled  both  by  the 
Junta  and  by  his  Excellency  J.  H.  Frere,  the 
Englifh  ambaffador,  to  advance  with  his  army  to 
Madrid.*  Nothing,  however,  could  induce 
him  to  hazard  fuch  a  ftep.  So  late  as  the  2d 
of  December,  the  day  on  which  the  French  in- 
vefted  Madrid,  the  Britifh  general  received 
from  Don  T.  Morla  and  the  Prince  of  Cartel- 
franco  a  prefling  invitation  to  advance  to  the 
capital,  when  they  muft  have  known  that,  had 
he  adopted  that  meafure,  not  a  man  of  his  army 
could  have  efcaped.t 

But  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  as  well  as  the  mofl 
embarrafling  circumftances  relating  to  thefe 
affairs  was  the  extraordinary  want  of  intelligence 
every  where  obfervable.  From  the  time  of  his 
entrance  into  Spain  the  Britifh  general  had  not 
been  enabled  to  open  a  communication  with  any 


*  Mr.  Frere's  letter  to  Sir  J.  Moore,  dated  at  Talavera,  December  3. 
p.  142. — Mr.  Frere's  letter  to  Sir  J.  Moore,  dated  at  Aranjuez, 
November  30.  p.  129,  &c. 

r  The  fupreme  central  Junta  had,  on  the  approach  of  the  French, 
retired  to  Talavera  :  from  thence  to  Truxillo :  afterwards  to  Menda ; 
Jaft  of  all  to  Seville.. 
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of  the  Spanifh  armies.  He  had  been  "kept 
"  perfectly  in  the  dark  with  refpeft  to  their 
"  movements,  the  plans  of  their  generals  or  their 
"  government."*  The  endeavours  of  the  Junta 
to  deceive  their  allies,  by  an  exaggerated  re- 
prefentation  of  their  military  force,  is  every 
where  obfervable.t  It  is  fomewhat  fingular  that 
the  firft  official  intelligence  of  the  furrender  of 
Madrid  was  received  by  the  Britifh  general  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Frere,  dated  at  Merida,  Decem- 
ber i4th,  which  was  not  delivered  till  the  22d, 
although  it  had  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of 
Paris  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  ipth  in  the  London 
newfpapers.J  The  Britifh  ambaflador,  indeed, 
had  long  before  complained  to  the  Junta  of  its 
fyftem  of  concealment  and  equivocation. $  But 
the  fubfequent  tranfaciions  of  that  affembly 
fliew  that  his  remonftrances  had  not  produced 
the  intended  effeft.  At  lead  the  Junta  cannot 
be  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  inactivity  in 
procuring  intelligence,  and  poflerity  will  read, 
with  aftonifhment,  that  fo  late  as  the  13th  of 


*  Sir  J.  Moore's  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Romana,  dated  Salam  a, 
December  6,  1 808. 

i  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  16,  25,  26.— Sir  D.  Baird's  letter  to  Sir 
J  Moore  dated  November  23. 

jf.  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  250,  253.— General  Moore  had  received 
intelligence  from  Col.  Graham,  on  the  pth  December,  that  fome  fort  of 
an  armifiice  had  been  agreed  on  at  Madrid.  The  Colonel  had  heard 
this  at  Talavera,  and  his  diligence  had  outftript  the  fpeed  of  his 
letter,  p.  182. 

$  Vide  remonftrance  of  Mr.  Frere -to  the  Junta,  November  23. 
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December,  the  Spanifh  government  (till  remained 
ignorant  of  the  furrender  of  the  capital.* 

Madrid  having  fallen,  the  French  Emperor 
refolved  to  give  the  difcomfited  Spaniards  no 
time  to  rally,  but  to  complete  the  difperfion  of 
their  troops,  and  penetrate,  with  celerity,  from 
the  capital  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 
For  this  purpofe  he  formed  and  began  to  execute 
an  extenfive  plan  of  operations.  Marefchal 
Beflieres  purfued  the  remains  of  the  .central  army 
on  the  road  to  Valentia  :  the  Duke  of  Trevifo 
proceeded  againft  SaragofTa  :  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  was  ordered  to  fubjugate  Leon:  the  Duke 
of  Belluno  took  pofleflion  of  Toledo  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Dantzick  marched  towards  Badajos, 
while  the  Emperor  himfelf  was  ready  to  fupport 
all  thefe  movements  from  Madrid,  and  thus  to 
complete  the  fubjugation  of  Spain. 

The  Britifh  general  now  began  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  neceflity  of  a  retreat  from  a  country 
which  he  confidered  as  conquered.  His  view  of 
things  in  Spain  had  always  been  widely  different 
from  thofe  of  the  ambaflador.  The  latter  enter- 
tained the  higheft  opinion  of  the  enthufiafm  of  all 
ranks  of  people,  and  had  been  defirous  that  the 


*  On  the  evening  of  igth  December  the  Marquis  Romania  received 
letters  from  the  Junta,  dated  December  13,  informing  him  that  Madrid 
flill  held  out.  Vide  letter  of  General  Romana  to  Sir  J.  Moorea  dated 
December  19,  p.  240. 
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Britifh  army  fhould  advance  towards  the  centre 
of  Spain;  but  in  cafe  of  the  abfolute  neceflity 
of  relinquifhing  their  obje£t,  he  recommended  a 
retreat  to  Corunna  in  preference  to  Portugal.* 
After  General  Moore  was  fully  acquainted  with  the 
capture  of  Madrid,  he  departed  from  Salamanca, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Majorga  was  joined 
by  Sir  David  Baird,with  the  Britifh  troops 
who  had  landed  at  Corunna,  and  amounted  to 
10,722  men.  Sir  J.  Moore  having  concerted 
•with  the  Marquis  de  Romana  an  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  whofe  force  was  fcarcely 
equal  to  that  of  the  Britifh  army,  advanced  to 
Sahagan.  But  the  French  Emperor,  who  had 
hitherto  fuppofed  that  General  Moore  was  re- 
treating towards  Portugal,t  had  now  difcovered 
all  his  defigns.  He  therefore  fent  orders  to  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  to  retire,  and  draw  the  Englifh 
on  towards  Burgos,  or  as  far  to  the  eaftward  as 
poflible,  and  to  pufh  on  a  corps  towards  Leon  on 
their  left  flank.  The  Duke  of  Abrantes,  at  the 
fame  time,  advanced  from  Burgos  to  Placentia, 
and  threatened  their  right.  The  Duke  of  Dant- 
zick,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Arzo-bifpo,  in 
purfuit  of  theSpanifh  general,  Galuzo,  was  ftop- 


*  Vide  his  Excellency  Mr.  Frere's  letter  to  Sir  John  Moore,  ubi 
fupia. 

t  Vide  intercepted  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Neufehatel  to  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  dated  Chamsrtin,  Dec.  19. 
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ped,  and  ordered  to  march  for  Salamanca.  And 
the  Duke  of  Trevifo  was  countermanded  in  his 
march  towards  Saragoffa.  Napoleon  himfelf, 
with  the  grand  army  at  Madrid,  was  ready  to 
advance  direclly  toBenevento.  Thus  the  whole 
difpofeable  force  of  the  French  in  Spain,  forming 
an  irregular  crefcent,  was  marching  in  radii  to 
furround  the  Britifh  army. 

The  whole  defign,  however^  was  difcovered 
by  General  Moore,  who,  finding  a  junction  with 
Romana  impracticable,  commenced  his 
memorable    retreat    from    Sahagan    to 
Corunna.*      The   French   Emperor    in  perfon 
had  already  marched  from  Madrid  on  the  i8th 
December,  with    32,000    infantry,     and   8,000 
cavalry.     His  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  pafled 
through  Tordefillas  on  the  24th,  the  fame  day  on 
which  the  van  of  the  Englifli  left  Sahagan.     Boih 
of  them  moved  towards  Benevento.     The    re- 
treat and  the    purfuit  were   then  continued  to 
Aftorga,  where    General    Moore,    being   again 
joined  by  General  Baird,  who  had  come  from 
Valencia,  the  whole  Britifh  army  was  reunited. t 


*  The  Marquis  Romana  retreated  at  the  fame  time  in  great  confufion, 
but  Dill  kept  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  troops  in  Gallicia. 

t  The  whole  number  of  efFeclive  men  that  entered  Spain  under  Gene- 
ral Moore  and  General  Baird  appears  to  have  been  20,350  men  ;  but 
after  their  jundion  they  are  faid  to  have  not  exceeded  25,300.  Vide 
Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  236,  or  28,081,  p.  175;  if  thefe  numbers  be 
compared  with  p.  83  Appendix,  all  the  calculations  muft  appear 
uncertain. 
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When  the  Emperor  of  the  French  reached 
Aftorga  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia; 
and  the  whole  army  amounted  to  at  leaft  65,000 
men.*  Napoleon,  difappointed  at  finding  the 
Englifh  army  beyond  his  reach,  halted,  and  com- 
mitted the  purfuit  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
who  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Abrantes. 

The  Britifh  general    continued,    with   great 
rapidity,  his  retreat  through  Gallicia,  with  a  lofs 
of  almoft  feven   thoufand    men,    chiefly    from 
hardships   and  fatigue,  together  with  their  bag- 
gage, and  a  very  confiderable  number  of  horfes. 
The  French  continually     harrafied    their    rear 
until  they  reached  Corunna.     Under  the  walls  of 
Jan.  16.       tnat  city  the   Britifh  forces  engaged 
.D.  1809.   an(j  defeated  tne  fuperior  numbers  of 

the  enemy.  The  viclory  fecured  their  embarka- 
tion; but  it  was  obtained  with  the  lofs  of  the 
brave  General  Moore,  and  many  other  valuable 
officers;  and  that  diftingifhed  commander, 
General  Baird,  having  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm,  which  rendered  amputation  immediately 
neceffary,  the  command  devolved  on  General 
Hope,  who  completed  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.t 


*  The  other  armies  under  the  Dukes  of  Dantzick  and  Trevifo  were 
not  come  up. 

t  The  lofs  of  the  Englifh  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  above 
700  men.  General  Hope  conjeflured  that  the  French  loft  double  that 
number. 
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Thus  terminated  an  expedition  from  which 
both  Spain  and  England  expelled  a  very  different 
refult.  To  the  felf  confidence  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  negligence  and  mutual  jealoufies  of  their 
rulers,  and  the  long  inaclivity  of  the  Britifh 
troops  at  Lifbon,  muft  be  imputed  the  caufe  of 
its  failure.  Had  a  different  fyftem  been  purfued 
the  enemy  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.  But  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  expelling  the  French, 
and  fecuring  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenees,  had,  by 
a  feries  of  mifmanagement,  been  loft ,  and  3. 
way  had  always  been  left  open  for  the  whole 
force  of  France  to  pour  itfelf  into  Spain. 

The  retreat  of  the  Englifh,  however,  by  draw- 
ing the  whole  difpofeable  force  of  the  French 
towards  Leon  and  Gallicia,  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  the  difperfed  Spaniards  to  rally 
and  organize  new  armies,  and  to  make  a  (land 
in  the  fouthern  provinces.  The  Junta  had, 
before  the  middle  of  December,  retired  to 
Seville;  and  being  freed  from  the  traitors  which 
had  lurked  in  its  bofom,  feems,  from  that  period, 
to  have  adopted  a  more  rational  fyftem.  After 
the  embarkation  of  the  Englifh,  Napoleon  again 
refumed  his  plan  of  pufhing  his  armies  in  every 
direction,  in  order  to  complete  the  fubjugation 
of  the  peninfula;  and  the  capture  of  Saragoffa, 
3  R  3 
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the  fiege  of  which  had  never  been  abandoned, 
\vas  the  firft  important  conqueft  after  that  of 
Madrid. 

Saragofia,  which  had  fo   long  baffled  the  fkill 
and   the   valour  of  the  Fiench,  did  not  bend  to 
the  yoke  until   the  greatefl  part  of  the  city  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  had  fallen   by   the  fword.     A  body 
of  about  ten  thoufand  men,   who  had  efcaped 
from  the  battle  of  Tudela,  which  was  fought  on 
the  23d  November,  had  thrown  themfelves  into 
Saragnffa,  and  the  citizens  and  peafants  from  the 
country  fwelled  the  number  of  its  defenders  to 
about  fitty  thoufand.     They  were  animated  by 
the  valour  and  patriotifm  of  the  brave  General 
Palafox,  their  governor,  under  whofe  command 
they    had    repeatedly  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retire   from  before  the  walls  ;    but  ficknefs  pre- 
vented the  hero  of  Saragofla  from  difplaying  his 
former  activity.     Religion  was  called  in  to  the 
aid  of  military  enthufiafm  :  moil  of  the  infmgent 
generals   and    fubalterns   were     monks,     \vhofe 
boly  profeffion  feemed  to  fanclify  the  caufe  in 
which   they  had  taken  arms,  while  their  violent 
harangues  excited  the  ardour  of  a  martial  people. 
The  place  was  provided  with  immenfe  magazines 
and    two  hundred    pieces    of  cannon  ;    but  the 
valour  of  the  people  was  its  principal  defenfe  ; 
find   the  fall  of  Saragofla  will  be  memorable  to 
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the  latefl  pofterity.  On  the  2yth  November 
the  Duke  of  Montebello,*  with  an  army  of 
between  fifty  and  fixty  thoufand  men,  inverted 
the  city  :  the  infurgents  made  frequent  forties, 
and  feveral  aftions  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  26th  January,  1809,  l^e  French 
made  their  grand  attack.  About  noon  on  the 
2/th  the  breaches  were  practicable  in  feveral 
places,  and  the  affiailants,  entering  the  city, 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  about  thirty  houfes  ; 
but  General  Lacofte,  with  a  number  of  their 
braveft  foldiers,  fell  in  the  aflault.  The  inhabi- 
tants, however,  refufed  to  liften  to  any  propofals 
for  a  capitulation  ;  and  their  determined  refolu- 
tion  to  difpute  every  inch  of  ground,  and  to 
convert  every  houfe  into  a  fortrefs,  reduced  the 
French  to  the  neceflity  of  mining  and  blowing  up 
the  city  as  they  advanced.  On  the  3Oth  January 
fixty  houfes  were  blown  up,  and  the  French 
became  mafters  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Monica, 
and  of  that  of  the  Auguftines.  The  Spaniards 
immediately  had  recourfe  to  countermining. 
The  attack  and  defence  were  now  carried  on  by 
mining  and  countermining  :  three  companies  of 
miners,  and  eight  companies  of  Tappers,  were 


'  *  The  Duke  of  Montebello,  (Marefchal  Lafnnes)  one  of  the  braveft  and 
moft  accomplished  of  the  French  generals,  died  of  the  wounds  which  he 
received  at  the  battle  of  Afpern,  fought  on  tfie  banks  of  the  Danube, 
May  22,  1809. 
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conftantly  employed  by  the  French  in  this  fub- 
terraneous  war:  the  efFefts  were  dreadfully 
deftruftive ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being  inferior  in 
fkill  to  the  French,  fuftained  the  greateft  lots. 
By  this  method  of  mining  and  blowing  up  the 
houles,  the  French  at  length  advanced  to  the 
great  ftreet  called  the  Coflb.  On  the  ijth  Feb- 
ruary they  made  themfelves  matters  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  feveral  large  buildirvgs 
were  blown  up  by  their  mines.  During  the 
whole  time  that  thefe  tremendous  operations 
continued,  the  batteries  kept  up  an  incefiant 
fire  on  the  town,  and  the  magnificent  church  of 
Neuftra  Signora  del  Pilar,*  famed  for  the  miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  numerous 
concourfe  of  devotees  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  was 
demolimed  by  the  bombs.  At4ength  the  French 
Feb.  21.  became  matters  of  the  city,  after 
A.  D.  1809.  mOre  than  twenty  thoufand  ot  its 
brave  defenders  had  buried  themfelves  under  its 
ruins. t  Pofterity  will  pay  to  their  patriotifm 
and  valour  the  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  and  admi- 
ration, and  will  remark  with  aftoni  foment,  that 
the  veteran  legions  of  France,  commanded  by 
pne  of  the  ableft  of  her  Generals,  were  for  the 


*  So  calkd  from  the  Madona  being  placed  on  a  marble  pillar  fur- 
rounded  with  numerous  lamps. 

t  For  the  Siege  of  Saragpfld  vide  33d  bulletin  pf  the  French  army  "* 
Spain. 
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{pace  of  twenty  four  days,  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  employed  in  the  mod  tremendous 
modes  of  attack  that  the  genius  of  war  has  invent- 
ed, before  they  were  able  to  complete  its  reduc- 
tion, a  circumftance  which  will  render  the 
defence  of  Saragofla  memorable  and  glorious 
as  long  as  hiftory  fhall  be  read  and  courage 
applauded. 

The  fucceflive  victories  of  the  French,  the 
fubmiflion  of  Madrid,  where  Jofeph  Bonaparte 
was  a  fecond  time  received  as  King,  the  retreat 
of  the  Britifh  army,  and  the  reduction  of  Sara- 
gofla, were  a  feries  of  difafters  which  feemed  to 
have  fealed  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  advantage 
gained  by  the  Duke  d'Albuquerque  over  a  French 
corps  of  eleven  thoufand  infantry  and  three 
thoufand  cavalry,  whom  he  repulfed  in  an 
attack  which  they  made  on  his  pofition 

Feb.  22. 

at  Confevegra,  was  only  a  fmall  compen- 
fation  for  fo  many  misfortunes.  In  the  beginning 
of  March  the  French  army  in  Catalonia  attacked 
that  of  the  patriots  under  General  Reding,  who 
occupied  an  excellent  pofition.  Two  defperate 
engagements  took  place;  but  the  patriots  ftill 
kept  their  ground.  The  French  being  reinforced 
by  eight  thoufand  men,  commenced  a  third 
attack;  and,  after  a  moft  fanguinary  aQion,  the 
Spanifh  general,  who  was  feverely  wounded, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Terragona.  About  the 
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fame  time  General  Cuefla  being  attack-* 

March  12. 

ed  by  a  divifion  of  the  French  army, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  pofnion  near  the 
Tagus,  and  retire  to  Marahete.  The  French 
having  afterwards  paffed  the  Tagus  at  the  bridge 
of  Arzo  bifpo,  Cuefta  retreated  to  Truxillo,  and 
from  thence  to  Santa  Cruz.  After  thefe  retro- 
gade  movements,  the  Spanifh  general,  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  detached  part  of 
his  troops  from  Miadajee,  refolved  to  advance 
and  offer  him  battle.  The  French,  confuting  of 
about  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  three  thoufand 
horfe,  were  drawn  up  in  the  front  of  Medellin  ;* 
and  the  Spanifh  infantry  marched 

March  280129. 

boldly  to  the  attack :  but  the  cowar- 
dice of  fome  of  their  cavalry  threw  the  left  wing 
into  confufion.  After  lofing  a  hundred  and 
ieventy  officers,  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners, 
with  a  very  great  number  of  foldiers,  General 
Cuefta  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Monaflerio. 
About  the  fame  time  Vigo  was  recovered  by  the 
patriots;  but  the  different  divifions  of  the  French 
army  were  now  pufhing  forward  into  Valentia 
and  Eftramadura.  Their  appearance  was  ex- 
peeled  in  Andalufia,  and  the  deftiny  of  Spain 
fecmcd  to  be  decided. 


*  Official  report  of  the  aftionat  Medellin  tranfmitted  to  the  Supreme 
Central  Junta;  aad  dated  April  7, 18:9. 
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At  this  momentous  crifis,  Providence  feemed 
to  interpofe  in  favour  of  the  Spanifti  nation. 
Auftria,  whofe  ftrength  had  been  repeatedly 
broken,  and  her  dominions  curtailed  by  the 
French  Emperor,  once  more  undertook  to 
oppofe  his  tremendous  power  and  his  ceafelefs 
encroachments.  The  caufes  of  this  new  war 
have  not  been  clearly  developed,  nor  is  it 
neceflary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  an  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  fubjecl:.  Each  fide,  as  ufual,  accufed 
the  other  of  being  the  aggreflbr.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  all  Europe  was  menaced  by  the 
ambition  of  the  French  Emperor:  his  ufurpation 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  might  excite  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  arm  in  the  caufe  of  all  Kings  and  all 
nations ;  and  the  moment  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Spanifh  people,  might 
be  confidered  by  Auftria  as  prefenting  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  recovering  from  the  ftate  of 
degradation  to  which  fhe  had  been  reduced  by 
the  battle  of  Aufterlitz. 

Whatever  were  the  motives  which  incited,  or 
the  circumftances  that  compelled  Francis  II.  to 
try  once  more  the  fortune  of  arms,  the  occur- 
rence was  extremely  favourable  to  the  patriots 
of  Spain,  who  feemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  de- 
itruclion.  The  French  Emperor  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  peninfula  and  haften  to  Germany,  in 
order  to  direct  the  military  operations  againft 
VOL,  u.  3  s 
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Auflria,  while  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain 
was  committed  to  his  generals,  whofe  armies 
could  not,  as  before,  be  conftantly  reinforced 
from  France,  fo  long  as  the  greateft  efforts  were 
to  be  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Thefe  circumftances  reanimated  the  patriots, 
and  the  fcale  of  fuccefs  began  fuddenly  to  turn. 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Englifli,  and  their  em- 
barkation  at  Corunna,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had 
penetrated  through  Gallicia  into  Portugal,  and 
taken  Oporto ;  but  another  formidable  armament 
from  England  having  arrived  at  Liibon,  Generals 
\Vellefley  and  Beresford  marched  againft  the 
May  ii  &i2.  invaders,  and  defeated  them  with  con- 

l8°9-  fiderable  lofs.  The  Duke  of  Dalma- 
tia was  obliged  to  evacuate  not  only  the  city  of 
Oporto  but  to  retire  from  Portugal,  and  his 
army  fuffered  in  its  retreat  nearly  the  fame 
calamities  and  hardfhips  as  the  Englifli  had  ex- 
perienced about  five  months  before  in  retiring 
to  Corunna.  In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Portugal, 
the  French  began  to  lofe  ground.  The  patriotic 
fpirit  revived  in  Gallicia  :  the  Spanifh  armies 
were  reinforced  by  numerous  bodies  of  armed 
peafants  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Romana  collected 
a  formidable  force.  In  Bifcay,  the  feaport  town 
of  St.  Andero,was  taken  by  the  patriots, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  French  garrifon 
were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  reft,  in  attempting 
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to  make  their  efcape,  were  captured  by  the  Britifh 
fhips,  which  were  cruifing  off  the  harbour. 
Several  oilier  towns  and  fortrefles  were  re- 
covered by  the  Spaniards. 

The  defeat  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the 
battle  of  Afpern,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
had,  indeed,  deprived  the  French  of  the  hopes  of 
extending  their  conquefts  in  Spain.*  Their 
movements  became  almoft  every  where  retro- 
grade, and  began  to  indicate  a  defign  of  con- 
centrating their  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
of  Burgos,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  in 
order  to  fecure  the  communication  between 
Aladrid  and  France. 

But  the  brilliant  profpefcl  which  had  brighten- 
ed, for  a  moment,  the  political  horizon  of  Spain, 
was  fuddenly  obfcured  by  the  unfavourable  turn 
of  affairs  in  Germany.  The  defeat  of  the 
Auftrians,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram3  obliged  them 
to  conclude  an  armiftice,  which  was  followed  by 
a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  faw  himfelf  once  more  at  leifure  to. 
direct  his  whole  force  againft  Spain. t  Jofeph 
Bonaparte  had  already  marched  from  Madrid 


*  The  battle  of  Afpern,  near  Vienna,  was  fought  on  the  sift  and  ztA 
May,  1809.  The  French  Emperor  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great 
Jofs  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  ifland  of  Lobau. 

t  The  battle  of  Wagram  was  fought  on  the  6th  July,  and  on  the 
l^th  O&eber  peace  was  concluded  between  Fiance  and  Au&ia. 

3  s  2 
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•with  an  intention  of  attacking  General  Vinegas 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  Bntifh  army, 
under  General  Wellefley.  But  the  Spanifh 
general  having  retreated  to  the  Sierra  Morena, 
the  French  recroffed  the  Tagus  and  con- 
centrated themfelves  at  Talavera,  and  on  the 
Alberche,  being  about  05,000  in  number.* 
The  corps  of  Vinegas  was  again  advancing. 
General  Cuefta,  whofe  army  confided  of  38,000 
men,  had  his  head  quarters  at  Alrnarez,  where 
he  and  General  Wellefley  concerted  a  plan  of 
operations  aga  nil  the  enemy. t  The  Britifh 
army  broke  up  from  Placemia  on  the  lyth  and 
i8th  July,  and  on  the  2Oth  reached  Oropefa, 
where  it  formed  a  junction  with  General  Cuefta. 
On  the  22d  the  combined  armies  moved  from 
Oropefa,  and  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Englifh 
and  Spaniards,  under  General  Anfon,  Lieutenant- 
General  Payne,  Major-General  Mackenzie,  Gen. 
Saragas,  and  the  Due  d'Albuquerque,  attacked 
and  drove  in  the  enemy's  outpofts  at  Talavera. 
The  24th  July  was  fixed  on  for  a  general  attack; 
but  the  French  had  retired  in  the  night  to  Santa 
Ollala,  and  from  thence  towards  Torrijos. 

In    the    morning    General    Cuella    followed 
the  enemy    to   Santa    Ollala,    and    puflied    his 


*  Vide  Gen-  Wellefley's  difpatch  dated  Placentia  15th  July,  1809, 
t  Gen.  Wellefley's  difpatches  of  the  i^th  and  2410  July. 
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advanced  guard  as  far  as  Torrijos.     Rut  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  means  of  iranfport  prevented  Gen. 
Wellcfley  from  advancing  with  equal   celerity. 
The  Britifh  general,  therefore,  could  only  move 
forward  two  divifions  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
communication  with  the  Spanifh  army  and  Sir 
R.  Wilfon's  corps  atEfcalona.     In  the  courfe  of 
the     24th,    25th,    and    26th,    the    French    had 
affembled  all  the  difpofeable  force  which  they 
had  in  that  part  of  Spain  ;   and  their  army  was 
commanded  by  Jofeph  Bonaparte  in  perfon, aided 
by  Marefchals  Jourdan  and  Victor,  and  General 
Sebaftiani.     On  the  26ih  the  advanced  guard  of 
General  Cuefta,  being  attacked,  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  ;   and  the  Spanifh  commander,  with  his 
whole  army,    retired   to    the    left   bank    of  the 
Alberche.      It  being  obvious  that  the  French 
intended  to  try  the  refult  of  a  battle,  General 
Cuefta  joined    the    Britifh    army    at   Talavera, 
where  it  was  refolved  to  wait  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.*     The  pofition  taken  by  the  com- 
bined army  extended  fomewhat  more  than  two 
miles  :  the  ground  was  open  on  the  left  where 
the  Brtifh  troops  were  ftationed,  and  it  was  com- 
manded   by  a  height  which   was    occupied  by 
Major-General  Hill  with  a  divifion  of  infantry. 


*  Talavera  is  fituatcd  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  about  40 
miles  nearly  weft  of  Toledo,  and  fomewhat  more  than  60  S.  W.  from 
Madrid. 
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The  Spanifh  army  was  on  the  right,  extending 
immediately  in  front  of  the  town  of  Talavera 
down  to  the  Tagus,  occupying  a  ground  covered 
with  olive-  trees,  and  much  interft-cled  with 
ditches  and  banks.  The  high  road  leading  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Alberche  was  defended  by 
a  heavy  battery  in  front  of  a  church,  which  was 
occupied  by  Spanifh  infantry;  and  all  the  avenues 
to  the  town,  which  was  alfo  occupied,  were 
defended  in  a  fimilar  manner.  On  the  2jth 
July,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the 
Englifh  divifions*  which  was  at  an  advanced 
pott  in  the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  Alberche, 
•was  attacked,  and  retired  in  good  order.  As  the 
day  advanced  the  French  appeared  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aiberche;  and 
in  the  dufk  of  the  evening  commenced  a  general 
attack  by  a f  cannonade  on  the  left,  and  by  an 
attempt  with  their  cavalry  to  overthrow  the 
Spanifh  infantry  on  the  right.  This  attempt, 
liowever,  entirely  failed.  The  enemy  renewed 
his  attacks  twice  in  the  night,  and  again  at  day- 
July  28.  light  'n  tne  morning,  but  with  no  better 
1809.  fucrefs.  It  appears  that  the  French 
findiug  themfelves  unable  to  make  any  imprelfion 
on  the  Spaniards,  di reeled  all  their  efforts  againft 
the  Englifh.  About  -noon  they  made  a  general 

*  That  of  Gen.  Mackenzie. 
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attack  with  their  whole  force  upon  that  part  of 
the  pofition  which  was  occupied  by  the  Britifh 
army.  The  conflict  was  (linguinary,  and  the 
iflue  for  fome  time  doubtful  ;  but  the  French 
being  at  length  repulfed,  retired  in  regular  order 
acrofs  the  Alberche,  leaving  behind  them  feven- 
teen  pieces  of  cannon,  two  tumbrils,  and  fome 
prifoners.*  Their  lofs  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  ten  thoufand  :  the 
lofs  of  the  Englifh  was  dated  in  the  returns  at 
5367,  among  whom  were  two  generals  killed 
and  three  wounded,  befides  a  great  number  of 
other  diftinguifhed  officers. t  The  French  had 
alfo  two  generals  killed  and  two  wounded. J 
The  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  was  inconfiderable. 
After  the  firft  attack  only  a  few  of  their  corps 
were  engaged  :  thefe  confifted  both  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  difplayed  great  courage  ;  but 
the  pofition  of  the  Spanifh  army  was  too  im- 
portant to  be  abandoned,  a  circumftance  which 
prevented  General  Cuefla  from  making  any 
movement  to  fupport  the  Englifh. $ 


*  Gen.  Wellefley's  difpatcbes  dated  Talavera,  egth  July.  London 
Gazette,  Au£.  15,  1809. 

t  Major-General  Mackenzie  and  Brigadier-General  Langwortb, 
killed.  Major-General  Hill,  Brigadier-General  A.  Campbell,  and 
Brigadier-General  H.  Campbell,  wounded. 

^  General  LapifTe  and  General  Montlot,  killed. — General  Boujet 
ind  General  Sebaftiani,  wounded. 

§  Vide  General  Wcllcfley's  difpatcbu  ubi  fupra. 
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The  French  give  a  very  different  account  of 

this  afclion  :  they  even  affert  the  advantage  to 

have  been  on  their  fide.     But  it  is  evident  that 

they  failed  of  attaining  their  objecl:,  and  were 

repulfed  in  all  their  attacks.     Never,  however, 

was  a  victory  productive  of  fewer  advantages. 

The  fatigue  of  the  troops,  the  want  of  provifions, 

and   the    number   of  wounded,  prevented  the 

Englilh  from  making  any  movement,  although 

the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  confiding  of  ten 

thoufand  men,  remained  on  the  heights  on  the 

left  of  the  Alberche  till  the  night  of  the  3ift  of 

July,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  and  their  whole 

army   marched  towards  St.   Ollala.     At  length 

General    Weliefley,    (now    Lord    Wellington)* 

moved  from  TaJavera  in  the  defign  of 

attacking  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  before 

he  could  formajunQion  with  General  Viftor. 

The  Spanifh  army,  under  General Cuefta,  was  left 

at  Talavera  to  keep  Viftor  occupied  by  a  de- 

monftration,  and,  if  neceffary,  for  the  defence 

of  the  place.     But  Cuefta,  receiving  information 

that  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had  an  army  fuperior 

in  ftrength  to  that  of  the  Ehglim,  immediately 

abandoned  his  pofition,  and  formed  a  junction 

with  Lord  Wellington.   Vi&or  being,  at  the  fame 


*  General  Sir  A.  Weliefley  was  created  Lord  Wellington  in  con- 
fideratioo  of  his  gallant  conduct  at  Talavera. 
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time,  in  motion  in  the  rear  of  the  Spaniards,  the 

Britim  general  refolved  to  crofs  the  Tagus  in 

order  to  avoid  being  furrounded  by  two  hoftile 

armies.     The  paflage  was  effected  at  Arzo-bifpo, 

and  the  army  took  a  defenfive  pofition 

on    the    banks    of    that    river.      The 

wounded  had  been  left  at  Talavera,  and  con- 

iequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

From  this  period  our  intelligence  from  Spain 
has  been  fo  confufed,  vague,  and  contradi&ory, 
that  the  hiftorian,  preferring  filence  to  mifre- 
prefentation,  can  only  exhibit  a  flight  fketch 
inftead  of  defpending  to  particulars.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  the 
increafing  force  of  the  French,  Lord  Wellington 
judged  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Badajoz,  on  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  where  the  fickly  ftate  of 
the  troops  and  other  caufes  have  kept  the  Britifli 
army,  during  the  autumn,  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity. 
The  Duke  del  Parque  gained  a  confiderable 
victory  over  the  French  at  Tamames,*  and  pufh- 
ing  forward  to  Salamanca  the  French 

O&ober  25; 

retfred  at  his  approach,  and  he  took 
pofleffion  of  that  city,  which,  however,  he  was 
foon  after  obliged  to  abandon. 


*  The  lots  of  the  French  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prifoners,  at  the 
battle  of  Tamames,  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  upwards  of  3000  wen. 
Col.  Canol's  difpatch,  dated  Salamanca,  Oflober  26. 

VOL.    II.  3  T 
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During  the  whole  of  this  campaign  the  fortrefs 
c5f  Gerona  had  refilled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy.*  The  French  garrifon  of  Barcelona  has 
alfo,  ever  fince  the  firft  invafion,  held  out  againft 
the  patriots,  by  whom  it  has  been  almoft  con- 
ftantly  blockaded.  A  fquadron  which  failed 
from  Toulon,  with  fupplies  for  Barcelona,  was 

deftroyed  in  the  Bay   of  Rofas    by   a 
Nov.  i. 

datachment  from  the  Briiifh  fleet  in  the 

Mediterranean ;  and  General  Blake,  by  a  train 
of  mafterly  manoeuvres,  relieved  Gerona.  But 
thefe  advantages  in  the  north  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  dreadful  events  in  the 
centre  of  Spain.  General  Arrizaga,  with  the 
army  of  La  Mancha,  having  rafhly  determined  to 
march  to  Madrid,  was  attacked  near  Ocana  by 
the  whole  concentrated  force  of  the 

Nov.  18. 

French,  drawn  together  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  capital.  The  conflict  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  extremely  obftinate,  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  and  difperfion  of  the  Spaniards, 
whofe  lofs  in  prifoners  alone  is  reported- to 
amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  men.t  The  French 


*  While  this  flieet  is  at  the  prefs  intelligence  is  received  of  the  fur- 
render  fef  Gerona  after  a  long  and  defperate  refiftance. 

+  The  numbers  of  which  the  French  and  Spanifh  armies  confided 
at  thefe  battles,  as  well  as  the  other  particulars,  are  unknown.  The 
uncertainty, of  ne%vfpaper  accounts,  whether  French,  Spanifh,  Portuguefe, 
or  Englifh,  renders  them  a  feeble  foundation  for  hiftory,  and  there  does 
not  at  picfent  exift  any  other  documents  concerning  thefe  matters. 
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papers  alfo   announce  the  total  defeat  of  the 

army  of  the  Due  del  Parque,  who,  ac- 
Nov.  28.  '  _ 

cording   to   their   accounts,  loll  three 

thoufand  men  killed,  and  two  thoufand  prifoners, 
with  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thoufand 
mufkets,  fix  ftandards,  and  a  number  of  caiflbns.* 
From  thefe  accounts  the  caufe  of  Spain  appears 
to  be  defperate,  unlefs  powerfully  fupported  by 
England. 


The  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  Archbifhop  of 
Toledo,  is  faid  to  have  been  appointed  prefident 
of  the  Junta,  and  to  have  determined  on  the  moft 
rigorous  meafures  for  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dency of  Spain.  We  have  alfo  confufed  accounts 
of  alarming  diflentions  in  that  aflembly.  The 
ift  of  January,  1810,  is,  according  to  the  mod 
authentic  intelligence,  appointed  for  the  aflem- 
bling  of  the  Cortes,  a  meafure  which  ought  to 
have  Ifcen  adopted  immediately  after  the  retreat 
of  the  French  from  Madrid  in  the  month  of  July 
1808.  At  prefent  it  is  probably  too  late.t  The 


*  The  advance  of  General  Arrizaga  and  the  Due  del  Parque,  in  the 
face  of  the  French  armies  appears  extremely  rafh  ;  but  whether  their 
meafures  were  the  effecl  of  their  OWTI  temerity,  or  whether  like  Blake 
and  the  other  Spanifh  generals  in  the  campaign  of  1808,  they  were 
impelled  forward  by  the  orders  of  the  Junta,  is  at  prefent  unknown. 
J  T  The  Poles  eftablifhed  a  political  conftitution  on  the  broad  bafis  of 
general  liberty,  when  it  was  too  late,  when  two  thirds  of  their  country 
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Juntahavepubliftiedamoft  fpirited  and  energetic 
proclamation,  in  which  they  declare  that  in  Spain 
is  drawn,  never  to  be  Iheathed.  the  fword  of  eter- 
nal hoflility  againfl  the  execrable  tyrant,  that 
there  is  raifed,  never  to  be  lowered,  the  ftandaid 
of  independence.*  But  to  verify  thefe  pompous 
declarations,  their  meafures  muft  be  different 
from  thofe  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted. 
Spain,  if  left  to  herfelf,  muft  infallibly  fink 
under  the  overwhelming  power  of  France.  The 
peninfula  may  be  confidered  as  the  lafl  ftake  of 
the  continent ;  and  its  independence  is  an  ob- 
je£l  worthy  of  all  the  efforts  that  Great  Britain  is 
able  to  make.t  The  well  known  abilities  of 
Lord  Wellington  afford  fome  grounds  of  hope; 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Marquis  Wellefley  into 
the  Britifh  miniftry  appears  an  aufpicious  omen 
to  Spain.  But  if  the  conteft  prove  ultimately 
unfuccefsful,  the  views  of  the  politician  and  the 
moral  philofopher  will  naturally  be  turned  to- 


was  already  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Vide  Segur.  Hifl.  Fred. 
\Villiam,  vol.  3.  chap.  12.  p.  J^p.  Had  this  been  done  while  their 
dominions  were  entire,  a  numerous  and  free  people  might  have  have 
defied  all  the  efforts  of  foreigners. 

*  Dated  Seville,  2ift  Nov.  1809. 

t  Sir  John  Moore  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  French  conquer 
Spain  Portugal  cannot  be  favcd.  Lett,  to  Lord  Caftlereagh,  dated  Nov. 
2.5,  1808,  Appendix  48  ;  and  lett.  to  General  Sir  D.  Baird,  Nov.  28, 
Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  114.  The  force  of  Lord  Wellington  at  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1809,  isfaid  to  amount  to  about  32,000  men,  exclufive  cf 
the  artillery.  This,  however,  appears  extremely  doubtful. 
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wards  Spariifh  America.   Mexico  and  Peru  muft, 
jn  the   natural    courfe  of  things,  rife  to  inde- 
pendence :    the  period    cannot   be  far  diftant ; 
and  the  fubmiffion  of  Spain  to  a  foreign  yoke 
\vould    infallibly   accelerate    the   event.*     The 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  declared  that  he  will 
notoppofe  the  independence  of  the  Spanifli  colo- 
nies, and  thus  gracioufly  grants  them  a  privilege 
which  he  knows  that  he  cannot  withhold. t     But 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  hiftorian  to  expatiate 
in  the  boundlefs  regions  of  conjecture.  The  paft 
is  properly  his  fubjecl.     Time  muft  develope  the 
future.     The  iffue  of  the  conteft  between  Spain 
arid  France  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,   and  its   confequences  in  the  tranf- 
atlamic   world  will  exercife  the  pens  of  future 
hiftorians. 


*  The  reader  may  fee  this  fubjeft  treated  at  length  by  the  author  in 
•fits  "  Political  Afpetl  of  Europe."  London,  1804.  Lett.  10.  p.  223, 
&c.  In  that  work  the  author  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  the  removal 
of  the  Portuguefe  government  to  Brazil,  and  almoff  predicted  that  event. 
Lett.  10.  p.  216,  225. 

t  Expofeofthe  fituation  of  France  delivered  to  the  legiflativc  body. 
Dec.  12.  1809. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 


W.  Sheardown,  Printer, 
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